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The  Field. — "  The  adventures  are  well  told.  No  illustrations  needed. 
.  .  .  Narrative  sufficiently  convincing." 

Bookseller. — "  Vivid  and  life-like  story.  Author  possesses  the  gift  of 
vivid  description.  Reader  only  too  sorry  when  the  end  is  reached.  All 
await  its  successor  with  eager  anticipation  .  .  ." 

Birmingham  Daily  Post. — "Series  of  vivid  pictures  of  life  in  the 
Empire." 

Academy.  — "  We  will  ask  Mr.  Gouldsbury  to  continue  these  adventures." 

Sunday  Times. — "  Incident  and  adventure  ably  recorded.  .  .  .  Makes 
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many  expensive  and  more  elaborate  books.  .  .  .  Written  with  effective 
simplicity — simple,  unforced  language,  and  strangely  effective.  ...  A  really 
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well  written." 
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well  written — the  Author  has  a  rare  gift  of  neat  expression." 
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The  Field. — "  This  is  without  doubt  a  first-rate  book — deserves  a  place 
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AUTHOR'S  NOTE 

To  write  another  person's  life-history,  or  narrative  of 
his  adventures  and  experiences,  in  the  first  person,  and 
yet  give  to  it  the  verisimilitude  of  a  genuine  auto- 
biography would,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  be  a 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  undertaking. 

Nevertheless  there  are  occasions  when,  under  certain, 
though  exceptional  conditions,  this  may  in  a  measure  be 
successfully  accomplished — as,  for  instance,  when  the 
writer  has  been  intimately,  and  continuously,  acquainted 
with  the  individual  in  question  for  a  period,  sufficiently 
prolonged,  to  admit  of  his  acquiring  a  thorough  know- 
ledge, not  only  of  the  various  incidents  in  his  life,  but 
also  of  his  character,  disposition,  etc. 

Such  an  intimate  relationship  it  has  been  the 
Author's  good  fortune  to  have  enjoyed — for  nearly 
forty  years — in  the  person  of  a  friend  and  brother 
officer,  who  died  some  years  ago,  and  of  whose  varied 
and  interesting  career — from  1852  to  1910 — he  has 
been  equally  fortunate  in  possessing — and  being  lent — 
sufficient  data  to  have  enabled  him  to  write  a  narrative 
of  adventures  by  sea  and  land ;  which,  though  a  true 
and  faithful  record  is,  in  parts  at  least,  as  strange,  if  not 
"  stranger  than  fiction  !  " 

This  narrative  has  been  completed,  partly  from 
memory,  and  from  notes  ;  but  mainly  from  the  more 
striking  incidents  in  his  life  as  described  by  himself  in 
some  short  stories,  written  by  him  and  contributed  to 
one  of  the  local  papers  of  the  town  he  lived  in,  and 
copies  of  which  were  kindly  placed  at  the  Author's 
disposal  by  the  widow  of  his  late  friend. 

These  stories — all  of  which,  excepting  the  marvellous 
escape  from  the  Andaman  Islands  described  in  Chapter 
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XXIX — he  had  from  time  to  time  related  to  the  Author, 
many  years  before  they  were  written,  much  less  printed, 
and  cover  the  whole  period  of  his  career  from  the  age  of 
fourteen,  when  he  ran  away  to  sea  as  a  stowaway,  to 
the  time  when,  after  serving  as  a  cabin-boy,  seaman, 
and  railway  guard,  he  was  appointed  as  an  officer  to 
the  Indian  police.  He  was  subsequently  transferred  to 
the  jail  service,  when,  having  served  with  distinction 
for  many  years,  and  acted  as  Inspector-General,  he 
finally  retired. 

In  weaving  these  several  stories  into  one  continuous 
narrative — never  an  easy  task,  as  all  writers  know — the 
Author,  though  necessarily  obliged  to  re-write  them  all 
entirely,  has  adhered  strictly  to  facts,  making  use,  as 
far  as  possible,  of  the  original  text,  and  supplementing 
from  his  memory  and  notes,  whenever  necessary,  in 
order  to  make  the  narrative  more  interesting  and 
complete. 

Moreover,  in  re-shaping  the  tale  of  each  incident 
and  adventure  to  fit  into  its  place,  he  has  endeavoured 
to  reproduce,  from  memory,  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  originally  related  to  him  by  his  friend,  who,  adept 
though  he  was  in  writing  stories  of  this  kind,  was 
infinitely  more  eflfective  when  relating  them  viva  voce. 

For,  in  addition  to  an  extraordinarily  keen  sense  of 
humour,  he  possessed  the  rare  faculty  of  being  able  to 
change  the  expression  of  his  features  to  suit  the  varying 
phases  of  his  tales — a  gift  which  had  earned  for  him, 
amongst  his  friends,  the  well-merited  reputation  he  had 
gained  as  a  "raconteur."  But  whether  the  Author  has 
succeeded  in  his  efibrts  to  impart  a  touch  of  this  rare 
quality  to  his  narrative,  he  trusts  he  has,  at  any  rate, 
made  it  clearly  understood — as  he  endeavoured  to  do 
in  an  earlier  book — that  he  is  again,  on  this  occasion, 
merely  a  chronicler  of  his  friend's  interesting  adventures, 
and  not  himself  the  fortunate  and — by  all  his  friends 
— much  envied  hero  of  the  adventurous  experiences. 

AUTHOR. 
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EEMINISCENCES  OF  A 
STOWAWAY 

CHAPTER  I 

My  earliest  recollections  carry  me  back  to  my  fourth 
year,  at  which  tender  age  I  also  met  with  my  first 
adventure,  and  one  which,  but  for  the  fashion  in  infants' 
clothing  at  that  period,  must  inevitably  have  proved 
my  first  and  last  1 

My  parents  were  at  the  time  residing  in  Drogheda, 
and  had  just  moved  into  new  quarters.  The  children's 
day  nursery  was  at  the  top  of  an  exceedingly  tall  house, 
and  its  windows  had  not  as  yet  been  furnished  with 
the  necessary  cross  bars.  A  musical  procession  was 
passing  along  the  street  one  morning,  when  the  nurse — 
fortunately  for  me  a  strapping  young  country  girl — 
rushed  to  the  nearest  window,  and  throwing  up  the 
sash,  craned  her  neck  out  in  order  to  miss  as  little  as 
possible  of  so  unusual  a  sight. 

I  followed  and,  unnoticed  by  her,  clambered  on  to 
the  sill ;  but  not  satisfied  with  the  limited  view  obtain- 
able therefrom,  wriggled  further  and  further  outwards, 
till,  at  last,  over  I  went  on  my  way  to  the  pavement 
below. 

The  girl,  feeling  something  brush  past  her  elbow, 
glanced  sideways  and,  seeing  it  was  me,  made  a  desperate 
grab  at  my  clothing,  which,  being  both  bunchy  and 
voluminous,  she  succeeded  in  clutching.  For  a  while 
I  remained  thus  suspended  in  mid-air,  with  my  life 
dependent  for  the  moment  on  the  endurance  of  the 
fabric  she  held,  till  finally,  seizing  my  arm  with  her 
other  hand,  she  dragged  me  up  and  back  into  the  room. 
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Wiiether  I  understood  the  nature  of  the  peril  I  had 
been  in  T  oanno*;  say,  for  though  the  incident  itself  is 
as  fresh  In  my  mind  as  if  it  had  happened  yesterday,  I 
cannot,  naturally,  recall  the  state  of  my  feelings  at  the 
time;  but,  even  if  terrified  for  the  moment,  I  must 
have  soon  forgotten  the  adventure,  for  a  year  or  two 
later,  when  about  six  years  of  age,  one  of  my  favourite 
pastimes,  I  remember,  and  one  on  which  I  prided  my- 
self greatly,  lay  in  my  ability  to  dive  between  the 
fore  and  hind  legs  of  every  horse  I  found  standing  in 
the  street ! 

I  had  indulged  in  this  amusement  for  some  time — 
with  considerable  satisfaction  to  myself — and,  strangely 
enough,  without  any  mishap,  when,  on  one  occasion,  an 
ill-conditioned  beast  saw  fit  to  kick  up  as  I  passed 
through,  with  the  result,  that  for  the  next  hour  or  two 
my  mind  was  a  blank. 

When  I  awoke  to  consciousness  again  I  found  my- 
self at  home,  undressed  and  in  bed,  with  my  mother 
and  a  doctor  standing  beside  me.  From  these  I  learnt 
that  I  had  been  picked  up  lying  unconscious  in  the 
street,  but  though  I  had  been  carefully  examined  no 
injury  was  discovered,  and  to  this  day  I  remain  in  bliss- 
ful ignorance  as  to  where  I  had  been  struck  or  what 
had  happened  since. 

The  next  misadventure  I  met  with  was  by  water, 
some  three  years  later,  at  Clones,  to  which  place  my 
people  had  then  moved,  and  where  a  large  canal  runs 
through  the  town.  It  was  mid- winter  and  though  the 
sun  shone  brightly,  a  heavy  frost  had  recently  set'  in. 
One  fine  morning  I  was  out  for  a  walk  with  some  half 
a  dozen  boys,  all  older  than  myself,  and  hearing  the 
canal  was  frozen  over  we  went  on  to  the  banks  to  see 
whether  this  was  true. 

The  water  we  found  was  coated  with  beautifully 
clear  ice,  but  it  was  doubtful  whether  it  was  as  yet 
strong  enough  to  bear  a  person's  weight.  Being  the 
youngest  and  lightest  and,  probably,  the  greatest 
simpleton  of  the  party,  it  was  decided  that  I  should  be 
the  one  to  try  it  first. 
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Feeling  rather  proud  than  otherwise  at  being  selected 
for  what  seemed  to  my  youthful  mind  a  somewhat 
perilous  undertaking,  I  consented.  Stepping  cautiously 
along  the  frozen  surface,  I  had  walked  some  half  a 
dozen  yards  when,  suddenly,  smash  went  the  ice,  and, 
as  a  natural  sequence,  down  went  I. 

The  canal  was  over  six  feet  deep,  and  as  I  failed  to 
reappear  at  once,  my  companions  were  alarmed,  and 
raised  an  outcry  which  soon  brought  some  labourers 
on  the  tow-path  to  the  spot.  While  the  latter  were 
suggesting  various  methods,  such  as  ladders,  planks,  etc. 
to  reach  the  hole  I  had  made,  a  sharp-eyed  youngster 
of  our  party,  standing  near  the  edge,  shouted  out  that 
he  could  see  me  beneath  the  ice  ! 

Hearing  this  the  men  rushed  to  the  spot  and  break- 
ing the  ice  round  it  with  their  heels,  dragged  me  quickly 
out,  unconscious  and  half-drowned.  Presumably  my 
rescuers  were  acquainted  with  the  means  of  restoring 
those  half-drowned  to  life,  for  though  unconscious  for 
some  time,  I  finally  recovered,  and  felt  none  the  worse 
for  my  involuntary  dive  and  experience  under  water. 

Whether  my  introduction  to  this  element  had  given 
me  a  taste  for  it,  I  cannot  say,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  from  this  time  onwards  I  gradually  developed  a 
wish  to  go  to  sea. 

How  I  carried  out  my  wishes  will  be  told  in  due 
course.  Meanwhile  some  four  years  after  the  incident 
just  related,  I  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  my  father,  my 
only  surviving  parent,  my  mother  having  died  some 
months  before  him. 

My  brothers  and  I,  being  now  orphans,  were  taken 
charge  of  by  a  bachelor  uncle,  assisted  by  several  old 
maiden  aunts,  none  of  whom,  the  uncle  included,  under- 
stood anything  more  about  children  than  an  Irish 
donkey  does  of  a  holiday.  Our  bringing  up,  therefore, 
was  decidedly  unique. 

When  about  ten  years  of  age — with  the  determina- 
tion to  go  to  sea  always  present  in  my  thoughts — I 
became  extremely  anxious  to  learn  to  swim,  and  to  this 
pnd  sought  permission  ffom  my  uncle.     But   the    old 
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gentleman,  having  a  strong  aversion  to  water  in  any 
shape  or  form,  promptly  refused  my  request,  declaring 
that  more  boys  were  drowned  while  learning  to  swim 
than  in  any  other  way,  and  emphasising  his  refusal  by 
adding  that,  "  so  far  as  he  knew  there  had  been  but  one 
blackguard  in  the  family  and  he  was  the  only  one  who 
had  learned  to  swim  !  " 

But  learn  to  swim  I  did,  and  over  and  over  again 
in  my  long  and  adventurous  career,  have  I  had  much 
cause  to  be  thankful  that  I  did  so. 

From  the  age  of  ten  to  nearly  fifteen  my  life — so 
far  as  I  can  remember — was  quite  peaceful,  as  well  it 
might  be,  since  if  it  be  true  that  boys,  like  cats,  have 
nine  lives,  I  must  already  have  expended  three  of  them  I 

Nevertheless  my  taste  for  adventure,  more  especially 
by  sea,  had  in  no  degree  subsided,  on  the  contrary  had 
now  reached  a  stage  beyond  my  power  to  control. 
During  the  last  few  years  I  had  saved  every  penny  I 
had  been  given  of  the  Xmas  and  Birthday  *  tips/  I  had 
received.  This  sum — added  to  the  proceeds  of  the 
books  and  toys  I  had  sold  surreptitiously,  now  amounted 
to  close  on  £3. 

With  this  sum,  which  seemed  to  me  a  fortune,  I  felt 
I  could  travel  round  the  world — or  at  any  rate  to 
Liverpool — the  port  I  had  read  of  and  selected  as  being 
the  likeliest  for  my  purpose,  for  I  had  now  made  up 
my  mind  to  run  away  to  sea — a  resolution  doubtless 
strengthened  by  the  reading  of  Marryat's  fascinating 
books. 

Thus,  late  on  a  December  night,  when  the  rest  of 
the  household  were  asleep,  I  dressed  myself  in  the  best 
suit  I  possessed,  and  carrying  my  shoes  in  my  hands, 
crept  softly  down  the  stairs,  and  quietly  undoing  the 
many  fastenings  of  the  door,  stole  out  into  the  night 
and,  still  in  my  stockinged  feet,  lest  my  footsteps  should 
be  heard,  ran  down  the  street  as  fast  as  I  could  go. 

It  was  then  close  on  midnight  and  bitterly  cold, 
but  fortunately  dry  under  foot,  nevertheless  I  was  not 
sorry  when,  having  run  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  I 
felt  I  CQuld  now  safely  put  op  my  shoes,  for  though  I 
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had  often  run  races  in  my  socks  it  had  always  been  on 
a  lawn  or  track  and  not  a  rough,  uneven  surface  like  a 
street  which,  as  I  found  to  my  cost,  was  a  very  different 
matter. 

When  arranging  for  my  flight,  I  had  planned  to 
make  for  Dundalk,  the  nearest  sea-port,  where  I  hoped 
to  find  a  vessel  bound  for  Liverpool.  I  had  studied  my 
school-atlas  carefully — months  before,  and  had  dis- 
covered that  the  distance  from  Clones  to  Dundalk  was, 
roughly,  thirty  miles,  which  I  had  calculated  on 
covering  in  two  days  of  easy  walking,  halting  at  some 
village  half-way. 

However,  to  make  quite  sure,  I  had  questioned 
several  carriers  and  others  as  to  route  and  distances, 
and  often  on  half-holidays  had  walked  for  miles  along 
the  Dundalk  road  and  back.  Thus  knowing  well  which 
road  to  take,  I  had  no  fear  of  losing  my  way. 

The  moon  too  was  just  rising,  and  long  before  I 
reached  the  limits  of  my  previous  walks,  it  was  light 
enough  to  read  the  sign-posts,  by  which  I  steered  my 
further  course.  Being  naturally  a  good  walker,  and  in 
excellent  condition  from  the  out-door  life  I  had  always 
led,  I  found  myself  at  sunrise  in  a  village,  which  from 
a  sign -post  I  learnt  was  fifteen  miles  from  home,  and  as 
I  was  now  feeling  very  tired  and  sleepy,  sought  for 
some  shelter  where  I  could  rest  and  sleep. 

I  thought  at  first  of  ringing  the  bell  of  the  village 
Inn,  which  was  close  to  where  I  stood ;  but  was  afraid 
lest  at  this  early  hour  I  might  be  taken  for  a  vagrant 
or — worse  still — be  recognised  by  the  landlord,  and 
probably  sent  back  home.  Finally,  seeing  an  isolated 
barn  a  little  distance  off  the  road,  I  went  up  to  exploit  it. 

Approaching  cautiously  from  the  back,  I  crept 
round  to  the  open  door- way,  and  seeing  no  signs  of  the 
place  being  occupied,  walked  boldly  in.  It  proved  to 
be  just  the  kind  of  shelter  I  was  in  search  of,  packed 
half-way  up  to  the  roof  with  hay,  but  with  a  passage 
down  the  centre  having  a  ladder  at  the  end.  The 
right  half  of  the  stack  being  considerably  lower  than 
the  other,  I  naturally  inferred  that  this  was  probably 
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the  one  being  used,  so  climbed  up  into  the  other,  and 
crawling  along,  till  I  reached  the  wall,  when,  pulling 
some  hay  over  me,  I  made  myself  as  comfortable  as  I 
could. 

I  was  feeling  very  hungry,  but  though  I  had  some 
slices  of  meat  and  bread — secreted  from  last  night's 
supper,  which,  with  a  change  of  linen,  I  carried  in  a 
bundle — I  was  too  tired  and  sleepy  to  eat ;  in  fact, 
dropped  off  to  sleep  as  I  was  undoing  the  bundle ! 

How  long  I  slept,  or  might  have  continued  doing  so, 
I  cannot  say  ;  but  when  I  awakened — and  then  only  by 
a  rat  running  over  my  face — I  heard  some  people 
talking  in  the  passage  and  presently — the  church 
clock  striking  four  ! — I  realised  that  I  had  been  asleep 
all  day. 

I  waited  till  the  men,  who  had  evidently  come  to 
fetch  some  hay,  went  out  again,  then,  opening  my 
bundle,  made  a  good  meal  off  my  l3read  and  meat,  both 
of  which  I  finished,  being  ravenously  hungry  after  my 
long  fast. 

The  long  December  night  had  already  set  in,  and  as 
I  knew  it  would  be  dark  from  now  to  twelve  o'clock,  I 
decided  to  remain  where  I  was  until  the  moon  was  up, 
for  I  was  now  entirely  dependent  on  the  sign-posts  for 
my  route,  so  till  it  was  light  enough  to  see  them, 
I  could  not  have  found  my  way. 

I  must  have  gone  to  sleep  again,  for  the  next  thing 
I  remember  was  hearing  the  clock  strike  twelve. 
About  half  an  hour  later,  finding  the  moonlight  now 
streaming  into  the  barn,  I  descended  from  my  perch, 
and  regaining  the  road,  continued  my  journey  to 
Dundalk. 

Walking  leisurely  to  avoid  arriving  too  early,  I 
reached  the  town  at  sunrise,  and,  entering  the  first  inn 
I  encountered,  boldly  asked  for  board  and  lodging. 

*'  Can  you  pay  for  them  ? "  asked  the  landlord, 
doubtingly,  looking  me  up  and  down,  as  well  he  might, 
for  though  nearly  fifteen  and  very  wiry,  I  was  slightly 
built,  and  looked  much  younger  than  my  years. 

''Yes,  I  can,"  I  answered  promptly,  and  producing 
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one  of  my  few  sovereigns,  held  it  up  before  his  eyes. 
He  looked  surprised  and  seemed  to  think  I  had  stolen 
it,  for  he  asked  me  several  questions.  However, 
evidently  satisfied  at  length  that  I  was  not  a  pro- 
fessional young  thief,  we  eventually  came  to  terms. 
Later  on,  finding  him  inclined  to  be  quite  friendly,  I 
partially  confided  in  him,  and  learnt  to  my  delight  that 
what  he  called  a  Pig-boat  was  leaving  for  Liverpool 
next  morning,  and  the  captain  being  a  friend  of  his,  he 
could  arrange  for  my  passage. 

This  he  duly  procured  for  me,  though  at  a  cost 
which  considerably  diminished  my  little  hoard,  for  his 
friend,  evidently  of  opinion  that  one  human  passenger 
would  be  more  troublesome  than  his  whole  cargo  of 
pigs,  charged  me  accordingly,  while  the  accommodation 
he  provided  was  but  little  better  than  that  of  my  four- 
footed  fellow  '*  passengers." 

However,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  I  managed  to 
survive  the  passage,  and  in  due  course  arrived  at 
Liverpool — alive,  but  with  somewhat  different  views  to 
what  I  held  when  I  embarked,  as  to  the  life  led  by 
those  "  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships." 

Nevertheless,  after  a  coarse  but  ample  dinner,  at  a 
sailors'  ''  hostel,"  recommended  by  the  captain,  and 
where  I  put  up,  I  felt  better  both  in  mind  and  body,  a 
condition  considerably  enhanced  by  a  visit  to  the  docks, 
whence  I  returned  in  the  evening  more  enamoured  than 
ever  of  the  "  sailorman's  "  profession. 

I  stayed  at  this  hostel  for  a  week — that  is  to  say,  I 
slept  and  had  my  meals  there,  for  the  rest  of  my  time 
was  spent  in  the  docks,  boarding  one  ship  after  another, 
in  the  vain  endeavour  to  induce  one  of  their  captains 
to  take  me  to  sea.  But  though  I  must  have  inter- 
viewed over  fifty  of  them  in  this  time,  each  in  turn  had 
some  excuse  or  objection  to  make.  One  said  I  seemed 
too  delicate ;  another  that  I  was  too  small ;  while  a 
third  asked  if  I  could  get  an  outfit,  and  whether  my 
friends  would  have  me  bound  as  an  apprentice ! 

Meanwhile  my  three  sovereigns,  which  I  had 
thought  sufficient  to  take  me  round  the  world,  had  all 
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been  spent,  and  on  the  last  day  of  this  very  week  I  had 
but  one  penny  in  my  pocket  and  only  the  clothes  I 
stood  up  in.  Moreover,  with  not  a  friend  to  apply  to 
to  pay  for  board  and  lodging  for  that  night. 

It  was  a  terrible  predicament  to  be  in,  and  as  I 
thought  of  the  comfortable  home  I  had  left,  and  the 
luxurious  life  I  had  led,  as  compared  to  what  I  was  now 
enduring,  I  came  almost  to  regret  the  step  I  had  taken. 

Moreover,  the  object  I  had  had  in  mind  when  taking 
this  rash  step  was  no  nearer  of  accomplishment — on  the 
contrary,  as  I  have  shown,  all  my  efforts  to  attain  it 
had  met  with  such  scant  courtesy,  amounting  at  times 
to  almost  rude  brutality,  that  I  was  inclined  to  abandon 
the  quest.  But  the  love  of  adventure  was  too  strong 
within  me,  and  I  could  not  easily  give  up  a  project,  to 
accomplish  which  I  had  already  risked  so  much,  and  so 
I  determined  to  persevere,  little  thinking  at  the  time 
how  momentous  was  the  decision  I  had  made,  and  how 
it  was  to  affect  the  whole  of  my  future  life. 

There  was  still  one  dock  left,  which  I  had  not 
visited  as  yet.  To  this  I  proceeded  at  once,  and  was 
looking  disconsolately  down  on  to  the  deck  of  a  ship,  of 
which  the  captain  was  apparently  absent  at  the  time, 
when  I  was  accosted  by  some  one  close  behind  me,  who 
in  a  gruff  voice  demanded,  *'  What  I  was  doing  there 
and  why  I  looked  so  sad  ?  " 

Turning  round  I  beheld  a  stout,  elderly,  and  shabby, 
but  seaman-like  looking  individual,  very  red  in  the  face 
though  with  extreme  good-nature  beaming  on  every 
feature  of  it. 

"  I  want  to  go  to  sea  but  cannot  find  any  captain  to 
take  me,'*  I  replied  timidly,  half  afraid  he  might  be  a 
policeman  in  disguise  and  would  probably  hale  me 
before  the  magistrate  for  wandering  about  the  docks. 

But  his  answer  reassured  me.  "  Oh,  you  want  to  go 
to  sea,  do  you  ?  Well,  strangely  enough,  so  do  I,"  he 
replied  with  a  grin,  slapping  me  good-humouredly  on 
the  back. 

I  suppose  I  looked  incredulous,  for  he  continued  : 
*'  You  see,  I  am  a  master-mariner  and  a  captain,  but  a 
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rogue  of  a  '  boarding  master '  has  seized  all  my  clothes 
and  nautical  instruments  for  debt,  so  I  am  as  completely 
floored  as  if  I  had  never  been  to  sea  in  my  life !  '* 
Then,  looking  me  all  over,  added,  ''  By  the  way,  have 
you  any  money  ?  " 

"  Not  a  farthing,''  said  I,  which  was  true  enough, 
for  I  had  spent  my  last  penny  that  morning  on  a  bun 
for  my  breakfast ! 

He  then  asked  me  if  I  was  hungry,  and  I  had  to 
admit  that  I  was. 

"  Come  along  then,"  said'he  ;  "  we  will  go  and  have 
some  dinner — it  is  somewhat  early  for  that  meal,  but  we 
may  not  get  the  chance  later  ;  "  and  leading  the  way,  I 
followed  him  along  the  shipping,  till,  seeing  a  store  from 
which  ship's  provisions  had  been  taken  and  piled  on  the 
quay,  he  pointed  to  a  pile,  saying  :  "  There  is  our 
dinner." 

I  looked  at  him  in  surprise,  when  he  went  on  to 
explain  that  **  all  this  food  was  intended  for  the  ship 
alongside  of  which  it  was  piled,  and  that  as  dishonest 
contractors  often  supplied  bad  stuff,  he  considered  it 
his  duty  as  a  mariner  to  sample  it,  and,  if  bad,  to  report 
to  the  captain  !  " 

Though  somewhat  doubtful  as  to  his  bona  fides,  or 
the  legality  of  his  proceedings,  I  was  far  too  hungry  to 
discuss  the  matter.  Accordingly — following  his  example 
— I  soon  made  a  hearty  meal  off  the  biscuits,  sugar, 
rasins,  and  such -like  comestibles,  which  the  bags  and 
cases — evidently  left  open  for  the  captain's  inspection — 
contained. 


CHAPTER  II 

Having  finished  our  inexpeDsive  meal,  we  wandered 
about  the  docks  till  the  approach  of  night  reminded  me 
that  I  had  nowhere  to  sleep.  However,  having  by  this 
time  acquired  considerable  faith  in  my  old  friends 
ability  to  provide  things  out  of  nothing,  I  put  the 
question  to  him. 

*'  Oh,  that's  easily  found,"  he  replied.  *' Here's  the 
Salt  House  dock.  I  haven't  slept  there  yet,  but  I've  no 
doubt  they  are  quite  comfortable  quarters." 

"But  we  have  no  money!"  I  urged,  thinking  we 
had  to  pay. 

**  Never  mind,  we'll  get  along  without  it.  How  do 
you  suppose  I  have  managed  for  the  last  ten  days 
myself?  So  come  along.  I'll  show  how  it's  done;" 
and  leading  the  way  as  he  concluded  I  followed  him 
confidingly,  through  the  gates  into  the  dock. 

Here  we  found  a  large  number  of  bales,  brought 
there  for  exportation,  but  not  yet  shipped.  These  bales 
were  in  rows,  about  three  feet  apart,  piled  on  top  of 
one  another,  and  over  them  again  were  spread  huge 
tarpaulins  to  keep  off  the  rain  or  dew.  Some  straw 
had  been  placed  beneath  the  lower  tier  to  protect  them 
from  the  damp  and  projected  in  sufficient  quantities 
into  the  spaces  between  the  bales  to  form  a  by  no  means 
uncomfortable  bed. 

A  policeman  paraded  to  and  fro  on  guard,  his  beat 
extending  a  hundred  yards  or  so.  "  Now,"  said  the 
old  man,  "we  mustn't  let  the  bobby  see  us  or  he  will 
turn  us  out.  So  keep  quiet,  and  when  he  has  reached 
the  other  end,  be  prepared  to  nip  in." 

This  we  did,  and  lying  down  at  once,  my  companion 
soon  went  off  to  sleep.    We  were  not,  however,  destined 
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to  pass  the  night  in  our  snug  retreat,  for  the  policeman 
soon  discovered  us,  and  the  place  not  being  intended  to 
afford  sleeping  accommodation,  we  were  roughly  told 
to  *'move  on." 

However,  my  friend,  being  what  sailors  term  "a 
bit  of  a  sea-lawyer,"  began  to  argue  the  matter,  finally 
declaring  his  willingness  to  carry  out  the  order  "if  the 
kind  policeman  would  please  tell  him  where  he  was  to 
move  to." 

The  question  seemed  to  puzzle  the  official,  though 
apparently  in  no  wise  altering  his  determination  to 
**  move  us  on,"  and  finally  replying,  "  that  where  we 
went  to  was  nothing  to  do  with  him,  provided  we  left 
the  dock,"  he  went  on  to  say  that  it  was  strictly  against 
orders  for  any  one  to  be  there  at  that  time  of  the  niglit, 
and  that  he  would  get  into  serious  trouble  even  if  it 
became  known  we  had  come  in. 

However,  after  some  further  questioning,  having 
evidently  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  were  not 
meditating  either  arson,  burglary,  or  other  offences,  he 
relented  to  the  extent  of  allowing  us  to  remain  till  the 
sergeant  came  on  rounds. 

"  He  will  be  returning  to  the  police-station  after 
that,  and  as  he  has  to  pass  by  the  *Brownlow  Hill 
Asylum,'  where  strangers  can  have  a  lodging  for  the 
night,  he  will  show  you  the  way." 

This  was  not  exactly  the  kind  of  place  we 
would  have  chosen  to  pass  the  night  in,  and  the 
prospect  of  doing  so  was  certainly  not  alluring  ;  how- 
ever, as  there  seemed  none  other  available,  we  accepted 
his  offer,  and  thanking  him  for  his  disinterested  kindness, 
awaited  the  arrival  of  the  sergeant. 

About  half  an  hour  later  the  latter  appeared,  and  at 
his  constable's  request  undertook  to  show  *'  these  two 
vagrants,"  as  his  subordinate  described  us,  the  way  to 
the  asylum,  nor,  indeed,  did  he  lose  sight  of  us  till  we 
had  reached  its  doors. 

Here  we  found  a  considerable  number  of  persons,  in 
every  phase  of  destitution,  all  clamouring  for  admission. 
The  entrance  to  the  building  was  closed  by  a  large  gate 
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in  which,  was  a  small  wicket,  and  as  each  candidate 
appeared,  he  was  addressed  through  this  opening. 
Some  were  refused  admittance  and  turned  sorrowfully 
away,  the  cause  of  refusal  in  most  cases  being  that, 
having  been  entertained  before  they  were  no  longer 
eligible.  I  elbowed  my  way  towards  the  wicket,  closely 
followed  by  my  friend,  but  being  the  first  to  catch  the 
warden's  eye,  he  asked  me,  ''  Who  I  was  ? "  "A  boy 
going  to  sea,"  I  replied  promptly.  Then  followed  the 
question  as  to  "  when  I  had  arrived  in  Liverpool  ?  " 
To  which,  in  my  ignorance  of  the  rules,  I  replied 
innocently,  **  Only  a  week  ago.'*  "  Then  you  can't  be 
admitted,"  was  the  answer,  "for  only  passengers  are 
allowed  in." 

My  friend,  the  ancient  mariner,  came  next ;  but 
whether  profiting  by  my  discomfiture  or  from  knowledge 
born  of  past  experience,  answered  the  questions  satis- 
factorily. Thus  when  asked,  "  When  did  you  arrive  in 
Liverpool  ? "  replied  unblushing,  "  This  morning,  and  I 
am  leaving  to-morrow  !  "  and  was  accordingly  admitted 
at  once,  looking  back  at  me  with  a  smile  as  he  passed 
through  the  gate  !  This  was  the  last  I  saw  of  the  old 
sinner,  which  was  probably  just  as  well,  for  from  what 
I  learnt  about  him  later,  was  nothing  to  his  credit,  and 
had  our  companionship  been  prolonged  it  might  possibly 
have  ended  in  my  being  locked  up  with  him  in  jail ! 

Eeturning  disconsolately  to  the  dock,  I  informed 
the  policeman  of  my  ill-luck.  ''Well,"  said  he,  "you 
can't  stop  here,  and  if  you  go  wandering  about  the 
streets  you  are  bound  to  get  into  trouble."  Then,  after 
thinking  the  matter  over  for  a  while,  "  However,  come 
along  with  me.  I  think  I  can  find  you  a  lodging  any- 
way, for  to-night." 

"But  I  have  got  no  money,"  I  cried,  thinking  it 
best  to  let  him  know  the  truth  at  once. 

"Never  mind,  I'll  pay,"  he  replied,  and  telling  me 
to  follow  him,  turned  down  a  narrow  lane  close  by. 
Here,  a  few  yards  further  on,  he  stopped  before  a 
wretched-looking  house,  and  knocking  loudly  at  the 
door,  a  miserable  old  hag,  putting  her  head  out  of  the 
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window,  in  a  squeaky  voice  angrily  demanded,  **Wlio 
is  there  ? " 

On  being  informed  it  was  a  policeman  her  manner 
changed  considerably,  and  now  in  a  whining  tone  asked 
him  what  he  had  come  about,  adding,  "  That  she  was  a 
pore  lone  widder  and  hadn't  done  nothing  wrong." 

But  when  the  policeman  had  explained  the  situation 
she  seemed  greatly  relieved  and  her  business  instincts 
now  aroused,  asked  him,  "  if  the  boy  had  any  money  to 
pay  for  his  bed  ?  " 

"  Oh,  that's  all  right ;  I'll  pay  for  it  myself,"  replied 
the  kind-hearted  bobby. 

Apparently  satisfied  with  this  promise,  she 
descended  the  stairs,  and  withdrawing  sundry  bolts  and 
bars,  finally  unlocked  the  door.  Holding  half  an 
inch  of  tallow  candle  in  one  hand,  and  a  dilapidated 
dressing-gown  around  her  with  the  other,  she  peered  at 
us  through  a  pair  of  bleary  eyes,  then,  placing  the 
candle  into  my  hands,  received  the  pennies  which  the 
policeman  counted  into  her  palm. 

These  only  numbered  three  in  all ;  but  realising 
they  were  the  gift  of  a  poor  policeman  to  a  boy  he  had 
never  seen  before,  and  in  all  human  probability  would 
never  see  again,  I  could  not  but  feel  grateful  to  him  for 
the  act,  and  was  about  to  tell  him  so,  and  had  already 
muttered  a  few  words,  when  he  interrupted.  *'  Oh, 
that's  all  right,  my  lad.  What  are  a  few  coppers  more 
or  less "? "  he  replied.  Then,  in  a  somewhat  husky 
voice,  *'  I  have  a  boy  of  my  own  who  might  be  in 
the  same  plight  some  day,"  and  shaking  me  warmly  by 
the  hand,  he  turned  away,  evidently  ashamed  of  the 
emotion  he  had  shown ! 

No  sooner  were  we  alone  than  the  old  woman — 
assuming  a  most  dictatorial  attitude — gave  me  strict 
instructions  where  I  was  to  go,  namely,  to  the  attic 
where  I  would  find  *'  half  a  bed,"  which  I  was  to  get 
into  at  once,  without  making  any  noise,  and,  directly  I 
had  done  so,  to  be  very  careful  to  blow  the  candle  out. 
She  then  bustled  off  to  her  own  quarters  situated  in 
Home  otjjer  part  of  the  house. 
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I  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  room — indeed,  I 
could  not  well  mistake  it,  for  there  was  but  one,  an 
attic,  extending  all  over  the  house.  There  were  five 
beds  in  it — all  double  ones,  with  two  men  in  each, 
excepting  the  one  I  was  to  share  with  its  first 
occupant. 

My  future  bedfellow,  evidently  used  to  sleeping  in 
strange  places,  was  slumbering  soundly,  and  wearied  as 
I  was  with  my  long  day's  tramping,  I  lay  down  at  once 
and  was  soon  following  his  example ;  but  only  to  start 
up  very  shortly  with  a  feeling  that  I  was  being 
devoured  alive  ! 

I  thought  at  first  it  might  be  a  dream,  or,  rather,  a 
nightmare,  due  to  my  strange  surroundings ;  but  soon 
realised  the  situation,  and  became  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  the  mariner  beside  me  was  by  no  means  my  only 
bedfellow,  but  others  who,  though  occupying  less  room, 
were  infinitely  more  objectionable  !  For  these,  though 
I  could  not  see  them,  had  made  themselves  felt  in  a 
manner  too  painful  to  admit  of  any  doubt  as  to  their 
presence,  and,  judging  from  what  I  sufiered,  must  have 
been  in  dozens  ! 

Further  sleep  under  the  circumstances  being  clearly 
out  of  the  question,  I  sat  up  on  the  floor  against  the 
wall,  resolved  to  leave  the  house  as  soon  as  the  first 
streak  of  dawn  appeared. 

In  spite  of  my  uncomfortable  position,  I  must  have 
dozed  off,  for,  feeling  myself  falling,  I  jumped  up  with 
a  start,  to  find  the  room  quite  light,  and  looking 
through  a  skylight  overhead  saw  that  morning  was  at 
hand.  Eemoving  my  boots,  which,  with  all  my  clothes, 
I  had  slept  in,  I  crept  quietly  down  the  stairs,  and 
reaching  the  front  door,  was  in  the  act  of  drawing 
back  the  bolts  when  a  pair  of  arms  were  thrown  round 
my  neck,  and  a  voice,  which  I  recognised  as  that  of  the 
landlady,  asked  where  I  was  ofi*  to,  and  whether  I  had 
robbed  the  house,  threatening  at  the  same  time  to  call 
the  police  and  have  me  searched ! 

1  was  rather  taken  aback,  and  realising  that  my 
mode  of    departure  was   certainly   open   to   suspicion, 
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thought  it  best  to  assume  a  bold  front  and,  though  in 
reality  feeling  considerably  alarmed,  try  to  turn  the 
tables  on  her. 

Accordingly,  putting  on  an  air  of  injured  innocence, 
I  replied  that  I  was  glad  to  hear  she  thought  of  calling 
in  the  police  as  I  was  on  the  way  to  them  myself  to 
report  the  filthy  state  of  her  rooms,  and  particularly  the 
lively  condition  of  the  beds. 

"  What  do  yer  mean  by  *  lively  condition  '  ? "  she 
retorted  angrily.  ^*  Did  you  wish  to  insinivate  that 
there  are  animals  in  my  beds  1  Why,  there's  not  a 
single  one  in  the  *ouse  much  less  in  me  blankits — so 
there  ! " 

I  had  not  heard  that  good  story  then  or  might  have 
replied  in  the  words  of  the  hero  of  that  tale,  who  on  an 
apparently  somewhat  similar  occasion  had  retorted  : 
"  No,  madam,  you  are  quite  right,  there  is  not  a  single 
one  amongst  them  but  all  married,  and  have  evidently 
large  families,"  so  I  merely  repeated  my  assertion  and 
determination  to  report  the  matter  as  I  had  threatened. 

This  rather  staggered  the  old  woman,  who  doubtless 
knowing  that  she  might  be  called  to  account  for  the 
condition  her  house  was  in,  now  changed  her  tone,  and 
adopting  a  more  conciliatory  manner,  said  she  was  only 
joking  and  suggested  that  I  should  stay  and  have  some 
breakfast  before  going  out. 

Declining  her  *'  kind  offer  "  ;  but  telling  her  that  on 
second  thoughts  I  would  not  report  the  matter  this 
time,  I  bade  her  good  morning  and  left  the  house. 

Well,  thought  I,  as  I  found  myself  once  more  in  the 
open  and  purer  air,  and  was  putting  on  my  boots,  ^*  if 
this  is  a  specimen  of  life  and  prospects  in  Liverpool,  the 
sooner  I  leave  it  for  some  other  port  the  better."  Surely 
all  seaports  cannot  be  as  bad  as  this  or  few  boys  would 
find  their  way  to  sea,  and  finally  determined  to  beg  my 
way  to  some  other  port.  But  the  first  thing  to  be  done 
was  to  try  to  obtain  some  food,  for  the  fresh,  pure  air 
outside,  as  compared  with  the  filthy  hovel  in  which  I 
had  passed  the  night,  had  made  me  quite  ravenous. 

Remembering  the   provisions   we  had   "  sampled " 
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I  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  room — indeed,  I 
could  not  well  mistake  it,  for  there  was  but  one,  an 
attic,  extending  all  over  the  house.  There  were  five 
beds  in  it — all  double  ones,  with  two  men  in  each, 
excepting  the  one  I  was  to  share  with  its  first 
occupant. 

My  future  bedfellow,  evidently  used  to  sleeping  in 
strange  places,  was  slumbering  soundly,  and  wearied  as 
I  was  with  my  long  day's  tramping,  I  lay  down  at  once 
and  was  soon  following  his  example ;  but  only  to  start 
up  very  shortly  with  a  feeling  that  I  was  being 
devoured  alive  ! 

I  thought  at  first  it  might  be  a  dream,  or,  rather,  a 
nightmare,  due  to  my  strange  surroundings ;  but  soon 
realised  the  situation,  and  became  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  the  mariner  beside  me  was  by  no  means  my  only 
bedfellow,  but  others  who,  though  occupying  less  room, 
were  infinitely  more  objectionable  !  For  these,  though 
I  could  not  see  them,  had  made  themselves  felt  in  a 
manner  too  painful  to  admit  of  any  doubt  as  to  their 
presence,  and,  judging  from  what  I  sufiered,  must  have 
been  in  dozens  ! 

Further  sleep  under  the  circumstances  being  clearly 
out  of  the  question,  I  sat  up  on  the  floor  against  the 
wall,  resolved  to  leave  the  house  as  soon  as  the  first 
streak  of  dawn  appeared. 

In  spite  of  my  uncomfortable  position,  I  must  have 
dozed  ofi",  for,  feeling  myself  falling,  I  jumped  up  with 
a  start,  to  find  the  room  quite  light,  and  looking 
through  a  skylight  overhead  saw  that  morning  was  at 
hand.  Eemoving  my  boots,  which,  with  all  my  clothes, 
I  had  slept  in,  I  crept  quietly  down  the  stairs,  and 
reaching  the  front  door,  was  in  the  act  of  drawing 
back  the  bolts  when  a  pair  of  arms  were  thrown  round 
my  neck,  and  a  voice,  which  I  recognised  as  that  of  the 
landlady,  asked  where  I  was  ofi"  to,  and  whether  I  had 
robbed  the  house,  threatening  at  the  same  time  to  call 
the  police  and  have  me  searched ! 

1  was  rather  taken  aback,  and  realising  that  my 
mode  of    departure  was   certainly   open   to   suspicion, 
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thought  it  best  to  assume  a  bold  front  and,  though  in 
reality  feeling  considerably  alarmed,  try  to  turn  the 
tables  on  her. 

Accordingly,  putting  on  an  air  of  injured  innocence, 
I  replied  that  I  was  glad  to  hear  she  thought  of  calling 
in  the  police  as  I  was  on  the  way  to  them  myself  to 
report  the  filthy  state  of  her  rooms,  and  particularly  the 
lively  condition  of  the  beds. 

"  What  do  yer  mean  by  *  lively  condition  '  ? "  she 
retorted  angrily.  "Did  you  wish  to  insinivate  that 
there  are  animals  in  my  beds  ?  Why,  there's  not  a 
single  one  in  the  ^ouse  much  less  in  me  blankits — so 
there  ! " 

I  had  not  heard  that  good  story  then  or  might  have 
replied  in  the  words  of  the  hero  of  that  tale,  who  on  an 
apparently  somewhat  similar  occasion  had  retorted  : 
"  No,  madam,  you  are  quite  right,  there  is  not  a  single 
one  amongst  them  but  all  married,  and  have  evidently 
large  families,"  so  I  merely  repeated  my  assertion  and 
determination  to  report  the  matter  as  I  had  threatened. 

This  rather  staggered  the  old  woman,  who  doubtless 
knowing  that  she  might  be  called  to  account  for  the 
condition  her  house  was  in,  now  changed  her  tone,  and 
adopting  a  more  conciliatory  manner,  said  she  was  only 
joking  and  suggested  that  I  should  stay  and  have  some 
breakfast  before  going  out. 

Declining  her  *'kind  offer"  ;  but  telling  her  that  on 
second  thoughts  I  would  not  report  the  matter  this 
time,  I  bade  her  good  morning  and  left  the  house. 

Well,  thought  I,  as  I  found  myself  once  more  in  the 
open  and  purer  air,  and  was  putting  on  my  boots,  ^*  if 
this  is  a  specimen  of  life  and  prospects  in  Liverpool,  the 
sooner  I  leave  it  for  some  other  port  the  better."  Surely 
all  seaports  cannot  be  as  bad  as  this  or  few  boys  would 
find  their  way  to  sea,  and  finally  determined  to  beg  my 
way  to  some  other  port.  But  the  first  thing  to  be  done 
was  to  try  to  obtain  some  food,  for  the  fresh,  pure  air 
outside,  as  compared  with  the  filthy  hovel  in  which  I 
had  passed  the  night,  had  made  me  quite  ravenous. 

Remembering   the   provisions   we   had    "  sampled " 
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the  day  before,  it  struck  me  that  perhaps  they  might 
still  be  available.  I  accordingly  bent  my  steps  towards 
the  quay,  my  thoughts  intent  on  the  meal  I  intended 
making,  when  I  met  a  good-natured  looking  seaman, 
who  stopped  and  asked  where  I  was  bound  for  at  that 
early  hour  ? 

Feeling  that  my  proposed  method  for  acquiring 
a  breakfast  was  not  likely  to  meet  with  general 
approval,  I  thought  it  wiser  to  make  no  allusion  to  it, 
so  replied  that  I  was  looking  out  for  a  ship  as  I  wished 
to  go  to  sea,  but  couldn't  find  a  captain  to  take  me. 

**  Go  as  a  stowaway  then,"  said  the  seaman  without 
a  moment's  hesitation.  "  It's  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  pick  out  a  ship  jusb 
about  to  sail,  sneak  on  board,  hide  yourself  in  the 
fo'c'sle  and  remain  there  till  she  is  well  out  at  sea." 

'*  But  when  I  am  discovered  what  will  they  do  to 
me  ?  "  I  asked,  terrified  yet  fascinated  by  the  audacity 
of  his  proposal. 

''Oh,  nothing,"  said  my  mentor.  ^* Perhaps  give 
you  a  rope's- ending,  but  that  you  would  be  sure  to  get 
anyway,  as  it  is  the  A.B.C.  of  a  sailor's  education, 
whether  he  begins  as  a  stowaway  or  regularly — "  on 
the  Books  " — and  with  this  comforting  assurance,  and 
wishing  me  good  luck,  he  left  me  and  walked  on. 

For  some  moments  I  stood  lost  in  thought,  gazing 
at  his  retreating  figure.  Had  he  been  *' pulling  my 
leg  "  or  was  it  actually  possible  I  could  accomplish  my 
object  in  the  way  he  had  suggested?  It  really  did 
seem  easy  enough  :  and  as  for  the  rope's-ending  to 
follow,  what  was  that  after  all  ?  To  my  untutored 
mind  it  did  not  sound  anything  more  terrible  than  the 
canings  I  had  so  often  endured  at  school.  Thus  I 
reasoned  with  myself,  and  any  little  discretion  I 
possessed  giving  way  to  my  inclination,  I  resolved  to 
make  the  attempt,  and  that  as  soon  as  possible.  Having 
arrived  at  this  decision,  I  proceeded  at  once  to  select 
my  ship. 


CHAPTER  III 

I  WAS  not  long  in  finding  what  I  sought,  for  I  had 
hardly  gone  five  hundred  yards,  when  close  to  the  dock 
gates,  with  all  her  canvas  bent,  and  the  tug  alongside 
ready  to  take  her  out,  lay  a  fine  iron  vessel. 

Where  she  was  bound  for  I  neither  knew  nor  cared. 
It  was  sufficient  for  me  that  she  was  ready,  and,  judging 
from  the  activity  on  board,  was  about  to  start  at  once. 
There  was  evidently  no  time  to  lose,  so  I  hovered 
round  her,  waiting  my  opportunity  to  step  on  board. 
Just  then  I  saw  one  of  her  officers  endeavouring,  single- 
handed,  to  lift  a  heavy  portmanteau  from  the  gangway 
to  the  deck. 

Here  was  a  chance  of  ingratiating  myself  with  the 
"  powers  that  were  to  be."  So,  stepping  forward,  I 
offered  my  services,  which  he  accepted,  thanking  me 
cordially. 

I  assisted  him  to  take  the  trunk  into  his  cabin,  aod 
having  thus  got  over  the  first  difficulty,  seized  the 
opportunity,  and  as  the  officer  disappeared  into  the 
cabin,  I  ran  quickly  forward  and,  mounting  a  ladder, 
found  myself  on  deck  near  the  bows.  Here  I  observed 
a  dark  cellar-like  room  with  a  ladder  leading  down  to  it. 

"  This,"  thought  I,  '*  must  be  the  fo'c'sle  mentioned 
by  my  nautical  friend." 

I  peered  into  it,  and,  seeing  no  one,  stepped  down 
the  ladder. 

The  room,  or  rather  space,  I  was  now  in,  was  about 
twelve  feet  long  by  as  many  broad,  and  shaped  according 
to  the  outline  of  the  vessel,  with  shelves  on  each  side, 
apparently  intended  as  bedsteads  for  the  crew. 

Tliere  was  a  narrow  passage  on  each  side  leading 

c 
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further  forward.  Into  one  of  these  I  entered,  and, 
advancing  along  it,  found  myself  in  a  still  smaller 
room,  darker  than  the  one  I  had  left. 

This  seemed  a  more  suitable  place  to  conceal  my- 
self in,  and  I  was  moving  forward  to  gain  the  further 
end,  when,  suddenly  my  feet  went  from  under  me. 
Feeling  myself  falling  into  space,  I  threw  out  my  arms, 
which  arrested  my  fall,  but  with  a  jerk  that  nearly 
took  all  the  breath  out  of  me. 

Suspended  in  this  position,  I  groped  about  with  my 
feet  till  I  touched  what  seemed  to  be  a  ledge.  Eesting 
both  feet  on  this  I  looked  down  on  what,  in  the  dim 
light,  appeared  to  be  a  kind  of  well  about  four  feet 
square ;  but  how  deep  I  could  not  tell. 

Waiting  to  let  my  eyes  become  accustomed  to  the 
gloom,  I  looked  again  and  saw  that  at  about  a  depth  of 
some  ten  feet  down  there  was  water,  and  in  front  of 
the  ledge  on  which  my  feet  rested,  a  platform  on  which 
was  piled  a  number  of  round  tins. 

What  those  contained  I  had  of  course  no  notion, 
but  they^  struck  me  as  being  eminently  suitable  for 
the  construction  of  a  hiding-place.  So,  letting  myself 
carefully  down  on  to  the  platform,  I  lost  no  time  in 
removing  some  of  the  centre  tins  till  I  had  made  a 
space  large  enough  to  admit  my  body. 

Into  this  I  squeezed  myself,  and,  sitting  down,  placed 
some  of  the  tins  before  me,  which,  thanks  to  the  dim 
light,  was  sufficient  to  conceal  me  completely  from 
view. 

I  had  scarcely  completed  my  arrangement  when  I 
felt  the  vessel  moving.  Now,  thought  I,  if  I  can  only 
manage  to  remain  here  undiscovered  for  a  few  hours  I 
shall  be  safe — and  so  I  would  have  been  with  ordinary 
luck. 

But,  unfortunately,  as  I  was  soon  to  know,  the  tins 
that  had  afforded  me  so  snug  a  shelter  were  kegs  of 
paint  that  had  not  as  yet  been  **  checked  off''  with  the 
other  cargo ! 

A  couple  of  hours  or  so  had  passed  and  the  ship 
seemed  to  be  moving  along  at  a  good  rate,  when  I  heard 
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a  voice  shout  out,  "Below  there."  ''Aye,  aye,  sir," 
came  the  reply,  followed  by  the  query,  "  Have  any  of 
you  checked  off  those  paints  in  the  forepeak  ?  If  not, 
do  so  at  once  ! " 

Paints  and  forepeak  conveyed  no  information  to  me, 
being  at  the  time  in  blissful  ignorance  that  I  was  in 
any  way  concerned  with  either,  in  fact  I  had  no  idea 
what  ** forepeak"  meant! 

Fortunately  the  men  addressed  seemed  equally 
ignorant,  for  I  heard  one  of  them  call  out  that  **  he 
didn't  know  nothin'  about  forepeaks  and  had  never 
been  shipmates  with  such  a  thing  afore,"  and  so  on, 
interlarded  occasionally  with  somewhat  stronger  ex- 
pressions of  disgust  at  having  shipped  '^in  a  bloomin' 
iron  tank !  " 

It  now  dawned  upon  me  that  the  forepeak,  seeing 
I  was  so  far  forward,  was  possibly  my  present  abode, 
and  the  tins  that  had  served  me  so  well,  "  the  paint " 
alluded  to  I 

This  was  an  awful  idea,  and  filled  me  with  such 
terror  that,  to  relieve  my  suspense,  I  put  my  nose  to 
one  of  the  tins,  and,  sure  enough,  the  smell  that  came 
from  it  was  undoubtedly  that  of  paint ! 

I  was  now  terribly  alarmed,  and  not  without  cause, 
as  I  was  soon  to  find,  for  I  had  no  sooner  realised  that 
I  was  occupying  the  place  referred  to  than  I  heard 
footsteps  approaching. 

Soon  a  figure  in  dark  clothes  and  brass  buttons, 
evidently  a  mate,  came  up  to  my  tin  barricade  and 
peered  about.  Then,  muttering  something  about  its 
being  as  dark  as  erebus — only  that  he  called  it  by 
another  name ! — and  that  he  must  get  a  light,  dis- 
appeared. 

Just  then  the  order  for  "  all  hands  on  deck "  was 
shouted  out  and  I  heard  the  crew  tumbling  up  from 
the  "  foVsle  "  where  they  had  all  assembled. 

Now  was  my  chance  to  get  away  before  the  mate 
returned  with  a  light ;  so,  quickly  clambering  back  as  I 
had  come,  I  reached  the  "  fo'c'sle"— just  as  the  last  man 
was  disappearing  up  the  ladder,     One  glance  round 
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showed  me  that  some  change  had  been  made  since  I 
was  last  there,  for  each  bunk  had  now  a  ''tick"  or 
mattress  in  it,  with  a  seaman's  bundle  lying  on  top. 
Stepping  into  one  of  the  uppermost  of  these  bunks  I 
lay  down  and  pulled  the  "  tick  "  over  me,  using  the 
bundle  as  a  pillow,  and  as  I  did  so  the  mate  reappeared 
with  a  lantern. 

Passing  through  without  noticing  me,  he  went  on  to 
the  forepeak  and  returned  shortly  afterwards,  having, 
as  I  concluded,  ''checked  off"  his  '^  paints"  himself. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  men,  having  finished  their 
work  on  deck,  came  down  again.  They  were  all  more 
or  less  the  worse  for  liquor,  having,  as  is  often  the  case 
with  newly  shipped  crews,  come  on  board  in  that  con- 
dition. The  spell  on  deck  in  the  cold  and  wet  had  not 
improved  their  tempers,  which  they  gave  vent  to  in 
sundry  forcible,  but  by  no  means  complimentary  re- 
marks touching  "the  sanguinary  old  iron  tub  they  had 
been  such  bloomin'  fools  as  to  ship  in,"  the  "something 
worse"  *^  old  man  "  (the  captain  of  a  merchant  ship  is 
always  styled  the  "  old  man  "  whatever  his  age  may 
be),  etc.  Having  thus  given  expression  to  their 
feelings  and  decided  that  the  ship,  captain,  and  officers 
were  the  worst  any  of  them  had  ever  come  across,  they 
set  to  to  tidy  up  their  bunks,  and  undoing  their  bundles, 
with  a  view  to  passing  their  last  night  of  comparative 
idleness  as  comfortably  as  possible. 

The  man  whose  bunk  I  had  appropriated  came 
lurching  up  to  it  and,  missing  his  bundle,  at  once  turned 
on  his  companions,  and,  with  a  sudden  rise  of  temper,  due 
to  the  drink  within  him,  accused  them  of  having  '^  black- 
balled," i.e.  stolen,  it  I  "  Who  are  you  calling  a  thief  ? " 
cried  one.  "  No,  he  looked  at  me,"  said  another,  and 
so  on  till  there  was  every  probability  of  a  free  fight 
taking  place  very  shortly. 

This  I  was  resolved  to  prevent  at  any  cost,  for  I  felt 
it  would  never  do  to  begin  by  making  enemies  of  those 
amongst  whom  I  had  cast  my  lot,  and  who  would  play 
so  important  a  part  in  my  future  life. 

So,  sitting  up  in  the  bunk,  I  produced  the  missing 
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bundle  and  told  my  story,  begging  them  not  to  betray 
me,  at  any  rate  till  we  were  out  at  sea. 

My  sudden  appearance  seemed  to  have  a  sobering 
eflfect  on  the  crowd,  and  after  much  talking  and 
argument  they  agreed  to  my  request,  provided  I  would 
make  a  solemn  promise  not  to  give  them  away. 

This  I  readily  gave  them,  and  matters  being  thus 
amicably  arranged,  we  made  ourselves  as  comfortable  as 
we  could  till  there  was  another  order  for  "  Hands  on 
deck,"  on  which  they  all  left  me  with  strict  injunc- 
tions to  lie  low  and  hide  again  if  I  heard  any  one 
coming. 

The  afternoon  dragged  slowly  on,  the  men  were  kept 
employed  on  deck,  and  I  was  left  alone.  Towards 
evening,  thinking  that  I  might  now  safely  venture  out, 
I  crept  quietly  up  on  deck,  curious  to  know  what  was 
going  on  above.  1  was  making  my  way  towards  the 
stern  of  the  vessel  when  I  came,  suddenly,  face  to  face 
with  a  red-faced,  coarse-featured  man  walking  with  the 
officer  whose  portmanteau  I  had  assisted  to  carry. 

•'  Who  the  d are  you,  and  where  do  you  come 

from  ?  "  said  the  former,  accosting  me  roughly. 

"From  Liverpool,  sir,"  I  replied,  ignoring  the  first 
half  of  the  question. 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  you  do,  but  where  from  now  ? "  he 
went  on,  evidently  in  a  great  rage,  and  speaking  with  a 
strong  Scotch  accent. 

Before  I  could  reply,  his  companion,  who  proved  to 
be  the  first  mate,  looking  very  hard  at  me,  and 
apparently  anxious  to  smooth  matters,  said,  *'  I  think, 
sir,  the  lad  must  have  wandered  on  board  this  morning 
not  knowing  we  were  going  to  sea  at  once,  and  has 
probably  been  asleep." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  retorted  the  other  who,  as  I  had 
already  guessed,  was  the  captain  ;  "  he  is  a  stowaway. 
Bring  him  aft,  and  as  he  wants  to  know  what  a  sailor's 
life  is  like,  I'll  start  his  education  for  him  with  a  rope's- 
ending  ! " 

This  was  enough  for  me.  A  rope's-ending  from  so 
irascible  and  truculent  an  individual  was  more  than  I 
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had  bargained  for,  so,  before  the  mate  could  carry  out 
the  order,  I  was  off  like  a  dart. 

Round  the  main  mast,  up  the  starboard  gangway, 
and  round  the  foremast,  galley,  and  longboat  I  ran, 
pursued  by  the  mate,  till  the  latter,  quite  breathless,  was 
compelled  to  pull  up  while  I  was  still  fresh.  The 
captain  was  now  furious  with  rage.  * '  Call  the  second 
mate,"  he  yelled  ;  and  soon  this  officer,  a  much  younger 
and  slimmer  man,  and  hence  a  more  dangerous  one, 
appeared  and  joined  in  the  chase. 

I  was  now  sorely  pressed,  and  would  soon  have  been 
captured,  in  fact  was  just  about  to  give  in  when,  at 
that  moment,  emerging  from  the  companion  on  the 
Poop,  appeared  a  fashionably  dressed  and  pretty  young 
woman,  who  in  my  sore  distress  I  viewed  as  an  angel 
specially  sent  down  for  my  protection,  but  who,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  was  the  wife  of  the  junior  partner,  going 
out  to  join  her  husband.  Making  one  final  dive  beneath 
the  mate's  outstretched  arms,  I  sprang  up  the  poop 
ladder,  and  was  soon  beside  her. 

*'  Who  is  this  boy  ? "  she  asked,  putting  her  hand  on 
my  shoulder. 

*'  A  stowaway,  ma'am,'^  replied  the  captain,  *'  whom 
we  are  going  to  rope's-end." 

''  You  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  Captain 
McGregor,"  she  said.  *'  I  will  be  responsible  for  the 
boy  and  hold  you  answerable  for  his  good  treatment 
between  this  and  St.  John's,  where  he  shall  be  made  over 
to  my  husband." 

The  captain  was  fairly  nonplussed.  By  nature  a 
violent  tempered  and  masterful  man,  to  be  thus 
thwarted  on  his  own  quarter-deck,  and  in  the  presence 
of  his  crew,  was  a  humiliation  he  could  scarce  endure. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  partner's  wife  was  a  personage  he 
could  not  afibrd  to  offend.  His  present  position,  indeed 
his  very  livelihood,  might  depend  on  the  account  she 
would  give  of  his  conduct  in  the  affair.  So,  allowing  his 
discretion  to  get  the  better  of  his  temper,  he  gave  in 
with  the  best  grace  he  could  assume. 

But  though  I  escaped  the  rope's-ending,  the  fact  that 
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I  was  the  cause  of  the  captain's  humiliation  was  a 
circumstance  not  likely  to  be  forgiven  by  a  man  of  his 
temperament.  A  rope's-ending  was  not  the  only  form 
of  torture  at  his  disposal ! 

On  board  a  merchant  vessel  there  are  a  hundred  ways 
in  which  a  sailor's  life  can  be  made  a  burden  to  him, 
and  I  was  not  even  a  sailor  ;  but  a  miserable,  ignorant 
youth,  who  had  come  on  board  without  authority  or 
credentials,  and  was,  for  the  time  being,  as  completely  in 
the  captain's  power  as  any  other  member  of  the  crew 
and  less  able  to  protect  myself. 

To  say  that  I  was  not  alarmed  at  the  prospect  before 
me  would  be  untrue.  At  the  same  time  my  resolution 
to  adopt  the  sea  as  a  profession,  and  to  learn  to  be  a 
sailor,  was  as  strong  as  ever.  I  realised,  however,  that 
in  spite  of  my  having  skipped,  what  my  nautical  friend 
had  termed  the  A. B.C.  stage  of  my  education,  to 
acquire  the  rest  of  the  alphabet  would  not  be  a  pleasant 
process ! 

We  were  now  fairly  out  at  sea,  and  my  days  were 
passed  in  doing  various  odd  jobs  about  the  ship,  many 
of  which  seemed  quite  unnecessary. 

My  principal  occupation  was  that  of  cleaning  every 
square  inch  of  brass  that  could  be  found  anywhere,  and 
many  a  weary  hour  I  spent,  wandering  around  with  a 
bath  brick  and  oily  rag  rubbing  and  cleaning  till  my 
arms  ached.  Occasionally  I  would  be  sent  to  help  the 
man  at  the  wheel,  and  there  I  would  stand,  sometimes 
the  whole  watch  through  with  a  keen  N.E.  wind  blowing, 
and  clad  in  the  thin  suit  I  had  come  on  board  in — the 
only  one  I  possessed  ! 

As  we  approached  the  **  Banks "  the  cold  became 
more  and  more  intense  and  at  night  was  almost  more 
than  I  could  endure.  I  had  no  sleeping  accommodation 
provided  forme,  and  usually  slept  in  the  *'  chain  locker," 
my  only  covering  being  a  few  old  rags  I  had  managed 
to  abstract.  I  daren't  enter  the  fo'c  sle,  for  the  crew, 
dreading  the  fact  of  their  having  helped  to  conceal  me, 
being  discovered  by  the  captain,  shunned  me  as  if  I  had 
been  a  leper. 
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One  or  two  attempts  I  had  made  to  renew  our 
acquaintanceship  had  been  met  with  such  marked 
disapproval  that  I  was  forced  to  give  up  the  idea. 

How  I  lived  through  that  dreadful  voyage,  housed 
and  clad  as  I  was,  I  cannot  conceive.  I  had  often  heard, 
as  I  have  said  before,  that  boys,  like  cats,  are  possessed 
of  nine  lives,  if  this  is  true  I  must  certainly  have 
expended  a  few  more  of  them  on  this  occasion  ! 

Often  at  night,  when  lying  shivering  on  my  chain 
bedstead,  I  used  to  wonder  if  Captain  Marryat,  to 
whose  books  I  owed  my  present  position,  had  he  ever 
crossed  the  Atlantic  in  mid-winter  under  these 
conditions,  would  have  written  so  merrily  of  his 
favourite  element ! 

However,  all  things  human  must  have  an  end,  so  one 
fine  morning  we  cast  anchor  in  St.  John's  harbour.  As 
soon  as  the  sails  were  furled,  ropes  coiled  down  and  all 
made  snug,  I  was  summoned  to  the  captain's  cabin, 
where  I  found  him  seated  with  the  junior  partner 
who  had  come  on  board  as  soon  as  the  ship  was  "  brought 
to." 

The  latter  received  me  very  kindly  and  when  he  had 
heard  my  story,  not  only  overlooked  my  little  escapade, 
but  advanced  me  £5  for  the  purchase  of  clothing  suitable 
for  the  climate  and  the  vocation  I  had  adopted,  and 
ordered  my  name  to  be  entered  on  the  books  as  a 
**  ship's  boy  "  on  £l  a  month  for  the  further  voyage  to 
Parahyba,  our  next  destination. 


CHAPTER  IV 

The  morning  before  we  were  to  have  sailed  the  harbour 
was  frozen  over,  causing  a  detention  of  some  eight  days. 

However,  we  were  off  at  last  and  within  a  fortnight 
of  our  departure  had  crossed  the  equator  under  a 
burning  sky.  A  week  later  we  brought  up  at  the 
river  leading  to  our  port  of  discharge. 

The  town  and  port  of  Parahyba  lies  at  the  head  of 
this  river,  and  cotton  being  its  chief  export,  large  bales 
of  it  are  piled  in  thousands  on  the  beach  awaiting 
shipment. 

The  bales  are  arranged  so  as  to  have  lanes  between 
the  rows  for  the  use  of  persons  going  to  and  from  the 
shipping,  a  strong  guard  of  Portuguese  soldiers  being 
posted  on  the  beach  for  the  protection  of  the  cotton. 

We  had  been  here  about  a  fortnight  when,  on  the 
morning  of  the  day  we  were  to  sail,  the  chief  officer 
sent  me  with  a  note  to  the  captain  who  was  living 
ashore.  Having  delivered  the  missive  I  was  returning 
with  the  answer,  and  while  making  my  way  along  the 
lane  through  the  cotton  bales,  was  suddenly  challenged 
by  one  of  the  soldiers. 

Barring  my  way  with  his  carbine  he  commenced 
jabbering  in  Portuguese  as  fast  as  he  could,  appearing  to 
be  much  excited  about  something,  but  what  it  was  I 
could  not  understand. 

It  is  true  I  was  smoking  a  huge  cigar  at  the  time, 
but  that  this  was  the  cause  of  the  little  man's  excite- 
ment did  not  occur  to  me  at  the  moment.  Showing 
him  my  letter  I  tried  to  push  past,  with  the  result  that 
the  next  instant  I  received  a  smart  blow  on  the  chest 
with  the  butt  of  his  carbine.     This  was  a  bit  too  much 
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for  my  temper,  so,  rushing  between  the  man's  legs,  I 
brought  him  down  flat  on  his  face,  and  thinking  I  had 
done  enough  to  restore  British  prestige,  made  for  the 
ship  as  fast  as  I  could,  leaving  the  soldier  yelling  as  if 
he  was  being  murdered. 

I  had  just  reached  the  end  of  the  cotton  lane  when 
I  was  met  by  the  rest  of  the  guard — unarmed  except 
for  their  belts,  which  they  had  taken  off  to  use  as 
weapons,  running  towards  me.  Before  I  had  time  to 
speak,  they  had  me  down  and  commenced  belabouring 
me  with  the  buckle  end  of  their  belts.  The  blows  fell 
thick  and  fast,  and  so  fiercely  were  they  delivered  that 
I  felt,  if  they  continued  much  longer,  I  must  soon  be 
seriously  injured  if  not  killed  outright ;  so,  hoping  that  I 
might  be  rescued  if  I  hailed  the  ship,  which  was  not  far 
off,  I  shouted  for  help  as  loudly  as  my  exhausted 
condition  would  allow,  and  then,  apparently,  fainted 
from  pain  and  want  of  air,  the  soldiers  surrounding  me 
so  closely  that  I  could  scarcely  breathe. 

When  I  came  to  I  found  myself  lying  on  the  ground, 
wet  through  and  with  my  shipmates  around  me. 

They  told  me  that  hearing  the  ship  hailed  they 
guessed  it  must  be  some  one  in  trouble  with  the  soldiers, 
and  had  rushed  ashore  in  a  body,  armed  with  hand- 
spikes, belaying-pins,  and  anything  they  could  lay 
their  hands  on,  and  had  found  me  lying  unconscious 
with  the  cowardly  rabble  of  soldiers  still  plying  their 
belts. 

Infuriated  at  the  sight,  they  had  charged  headlong 
at  the  crowd,  and  handspikes  and  belaying-pins  being 
most  effective  weapons  in  the  hands  of  British  sailors 
when  thoroughly  roused,  soon  dispelled  the  mob,  who 
fled  incontinently,  leaving  only  those  who  had  fallen  in 
the  melee,  of  which  there  was  not  a  few,  behind  them. 

They  had  then  used  the  only  remedy  known  to 
sailors,  viz.  cold  water,  which  they  had  applied 
externally  and  in  large  doses,  which  accounted  for  the 
extremely  damp  condition  in  which  I  had  found  my- 
self! 

I  now  tried  to  get  up,  but  was  too  faint  and  dizzy  to 
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stand,  and,  moreover,  was  badly  bruised  and  aching  all 
over.  Seeing  this  my  shipmates  hoisting  me  on  their 
shoulders,  carried  me  on  board  and  down  into  the  lower 
fo'c'sle,  where  the  crew  took  refuge  knowing  full  well 
that  they  would  soon  be  "  wanted  "  by  the  military  or 
police  authorities.  And  true  enough,  before  an  hour 
had  passed,  the  "  commandant,"  with  what  seemed  to 
be  a  whole  company  of  soldiers,  appeared  on  board  and 
demanded  that  the  entire  crew  including  "  the  offender 
in  chief,"  my  aching  and  miserable  self,  should  be 
delivered  over  to  him  at  once  ! 

"Take  them  by  all  means,"  said  the  mate,  whom  he 
had  addressed.  "  You  will  find  them  all  below  in  the 
foVsle." 

The  gallant  commandant  looked  perplexed  and  did 
not  seem  quite  to  fancy  the  task  before  him  ;  however, 
screwing  up  what  little  courage  he  possessed,  and  pick- 
ing out  eight  of  his  most  stalwart  men,  the  biggest 
of  whom  was  possibly  five  feet  three  inches,  he  marched 
ofl'  with  them  to  the  fo'c'sle. 

Putting  one  foot  on  the  ladder,  he  was  about  to 
descend,  when  the  ladder  was  suddenly  drawn  away 
from  beneath  and  the  unfortunate  officer,  clutching 
frantically  at  the  combings  of  the  hatchway,  and  held 
up  by  two  of  his  men,  narrowly  escaped  a  bad  fall  and, 
probably  broken  neck,  Avhile  from  the  crew  below  came 
a  volley  of  threats  and  execrations  couched  in  the 
choicest  of  nautical  language  and  ending  with  the 
comforting  assurance  that  the  first  man  who  invaded 
their  domain  would  be  murdered  ! 

The  position  had  now  become  serious  in  the  extreme. 
In  vain  did  the  Portuguese  official,  in  broken  English, 
storm  and  threaten  in  his  turn.  His  ravings  were 
neither  understood  nor  attended  to  by  the  crew 
who,  fully  alive  to  the  consequences  of  capture  or 
surrender,  and  realising  the  strength  of  their  position, 
were  resolved  on  maintaining  it  at  all  costs. 

The  captain  and  his  mate  did  their  best,  ostensibly, 
to  assist  the  officer,  but  with  no  better  success. 

Discipline,  never  of  the  strictest  on  board  a  merchant 
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vessel,  especially  wlien  in  harbour,  had  now  disappeared 
altogether,  and  the  crew  were  masters  of  the  situation. 

As  we  were  to  sail  that  evening  the  captain  con- 
cluded it  would  be  best  under  the  circumstances,  to 
temporise. 

Taking  the  commandant  aside,  he  proposed  they 
should  go  into  his  cabin  to  discuss  the  matter,  and 
knowing  the  weakness  all  Portuguese,  whether  com- 
mandants or  privates,  have  for  ships'  rum,  he  ordered 
in  a  bottle  of  that  beverage  and  glasses  in  order  to 
render  the  conference  as  agreeable  as  possible  to  the 
irate  official. 

What  actually  took  place,  or  what  compromise  was 
arrived  at,  we  never  knew,  but  about  an  hour  later  the 
two  men  reappeared  on  deck,  evidently  on  the  best 
of  terms  with  each  other. 

The  commandant,  not  quite  so  steady  in  his  gait  as 
was  consistent  with  his  otherwise  martial  appearance, 
now  ordered  his  men  to  fall  in,  and  with  many  bows 
and  scrapes  and  much  shaking  of  hands  led  them  off 
ashore. 

The  captain,  then  going  to  the  fo'c'sle  hatch,  called 
out  to  the  men  that  it  was  all  right,  warning  them  at 
the  same  time  to  be  ready  to  *'  unmoor  ship  "  in  half 
an  hour.  The  crew,  one  of  whom  had  been  secretly 
watching  the  proceedings  and  had  seen  the  soldiers 
depart,  were  nothing  loath  and,  turning  up  smartly  at 
the  appointed  time,  soon  had  the  ship  '^  cast  off,"  and 
all  working  with  a  will,  we  were  again  under  way, 
bound  for  New  York. 

The  next  morning  I  was  sent  for  by  the  captain, 
who  informed  me  that  as  the  whole  of  the  previous 
day  s  trouble  was  due  in  the  first  instance  to  my  gross 
impertinence  in  smoking  near  the  cotton  bales  and  then 
*'  attempting  to  murder "  the  soldier  who  tried  to 
prevent  me,  he  would  make  an  example  of  me  and  that 
although  he  had  promised  to  spare  the  rope's-end,  he 
had  and  would  put  in  force,  other  methods  of  an  equally 
unpleasant  and  curative  nature  by  which  he  hoped  in 
time  to  bring,  what  he  was  pleased  to  describe  as  my 
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mutinous  mind  and  obstinate  body  into  a  proper  state 
of  subjection  ! 

A  promise  whicb  I  am  bound  to  confess  he  kept 
most  faithfully  and  carried  out  to  the  letter,  for  never, 
in  all  the  years  I  passed  at  sea,  have  I  gone  through  a 
more  miserable  time  than  on  that  miserable  voyage  to 
New  York.  I  was  never  allowed  an  entire  "  watch 
below."  If  a  "  royal "  had  to  be  loosed  or  stowed  at 
any  time,  night  or  day,  in  calm  or  storm,  I  was  sent  up 
to  do  it.  I  was  kept  at  the  wheel  in  fine  weather,  for 
eight  hours  at  a  stretch  and  when  not  thus  employed 
was  either  "  slushing  "  down  some  lofty  spar,  or  slung 
in  a  "  bowline  "  perhaps  sixty  feet  from  the  deck,  tarring 
a  "  fore  and  aft  stay." 

Veritably  it  was  '*  a  dog's  life  "  as  the  saying  goes, 
though  the  simile  is  scarce  an  appropriate  one,  for  the 
dog  who  has  led  a  more  miserable  life  than  mine  was 
must  indeed  have  been  the  most  unfortunate  of  its 
race  I 

However,  we  reached  New  York  at  last,  and  the  day 
before  the  ship  sailed  again,  watching  my  opportunity, 
I  slipped  ashore  unobserved,  and,  concealing  myself 
successfully,  let  her  sail  without  me  ! 


CHAPTER  V 

I  REMAINED  in  New  York  about  a  week,  living  as  best  I 
could  on  what  remained  of  the  £5  advanced  me. 

Then,  finding  my  capital  rapidly  diminishing,  I 
thought  it  was  time  to  look  out  for  another  ship. 

There  were  plenty  to  choose  from,  and  being  no 
longer  the  absolute  greenhorn  I  was  when  engaged  in 
the  same  quest  at  Liverpool,  my  applications  for  em- 
ployment were  more  favourably  received,  and  I  was 
eventually  taken  on  as  a  "  boy"  in  a  ship  employed  in 
the  coasting  trade,  and  in  which  I  passed  a  fairly  pleasant, 
but  uneventful,  period  of  nearly  two  years  and  a  half. 
At  length,  finding  the  life  monotonous  and  being  anxious 
to  see  more  of  the  world,  I  left  the  ship  and  joined 
a  "  packet "  or  "  liner "  call  the  New  JEra,  trading 
between  New  York  and  New  Orleans. 

The  crew  of  this  vessel  was  almost  entirely  composed 
of  what  are  termed  ''  beach  combers,"  and  a  set  of  more 
unmitigated-looking  rufiians  it  would  have  been  difiicult 
to  find  anywhere — and  it  was  not  long  before  they 
justified  their  appearance  !  The  captain  and  officers, 
well  knowing  the  class  of  men  they  had  to  deal  with, 
all  carried  loaded  pistols  in  their  hip  pockets,  a  pre- 
caution by  no  means  unnecessary  as  subsequent  events 
proved. 

One  morning  when  we  had  been  three  days  at  sea, 
the  carpenter,  having  occasion  to  find  fault  with  one  of 
the  men,  was  promptly  knocked  down  and  had  his 
teeth  broken  by  a  blow  from  a  knuckle-duster,  which 
the  ruffian  suddenly  whipped  out  of  his  pocket. 

Fortunately  there  were  only  two  or  three  of  the 
crew  on  deck  at  the  time,  and  a  rush  being  made  by 
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the  officers,  the  man  was  dragged  off  and  placed  in 
irons  before  any  combined  movement  could  be  made  to 
rescue  him. 

He  was  confined  in  the  lazaret te  and  kept  in  sub- 
jection by  the  muzzle  of  a  pistol  being  occasionally  pressed 
against  his  temples  as  a  gentle  reminder  of  what  he 
might  expect  if  obstreperous !  Luckily,  with  the 
exception  of  the  pistols  possessed  by  the  officers  there 
were  no  other  firearms  of  any  description  on  board,  so 
that  by  keeping  a  sharp  lookout  on  the  men  by  day,  and 
placing  two  officers  on  watch  at  a  time,  by  night,  the 
captain  contrived  to  work  the  ship  into  port  without 
any  outbreak  occurring. 

On  arrival  at  New  Orleans  the  crew,  all  except  the 
prisoner,  who  was  handed  over  to  the  civil  authorities, 
were  discharged,  and  I  again  found  myself  adrift  without 
money,  credit,  or  friends. 

I  was  fortunate  enough,  however,  to  obtain  another 
berth  as  **  ship's  boy  "  almost  immediately  on  a  Yankee 
vessel  called  the  Beech-hill  just  about  to  sail  for 
Pensacola  (Flor.  U.S.A.)  in  ballast,  there  to  take  in  a 
cargo  of  "  lumber  "  for  Monte  Video. 

After  a  voyage  of  about  ten  days  we  arrived  at 
Pensacola  and  discharged  our  stone  ballast  preparatory  to 
loading  the  "  lumber."  Ignorant  of  the  technical  mean- 
ing of  the  word  "  lumber  "  I  had  concluded  that  it  would 
consist  of  odds  and  ends  of  old  furniture,  bits  of  iron,  rope, 
and  such  like  articles,  and  often  wondered  why  we  were 
going  to  the  trouble  of  loading  up  such  rubbish.  But 
1  was  soon  to  be  enlightened  and  to  learn  more  about  it 
than  I  had  any  wish  to  know. 

One  morning  a  long  narrow  lighter  loaded,  almost 
to  the  water's  edge,  with  roughly  sawn  planks  of  various 
thickness  was  seen  floating  down  towards  us  and  was 
soon  cleverly  brought  alonside  by  two  negroes  who 
appeared  to  constitute  the  crew. 

These  rough  planks  represented  the  "  lumber "  I 
had  been  hearing  so  much  about. 

Our  ship's  bow  port  being  knocked  in,  the  loading 
was  commenced,  and  as  the  process  has  an  important 
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bearing  on  this  part  of  my  story  it  is  necessary  to 
describe  it  at  some  length. 

The  **  lighter  "  alongside  the  ship  was  now  hauled 
forward  and  made  fast  "athwart  ship,"  that  is  across 
her  bows,  and  the  negroes,  mounting  to  the  top  of  the 
pile  of  planks,  shot  them  in  through  the  ports,  into  the 
fore  part  of  the  hold,  where  they  were  received  and 
taken  aft  by  a  gang  of  our  men  to  another  gang 
working  in  the  after  hold,  whose  duty  it  was  to  store 
them  properly  in  layers. 

Now,  these  planks,  as  I  have  already  mentioned, 
being  roughly  sawn,  were  bristling  with  splinters  all 
over,  and  were  moreover  extremely  heavy  and  unwieldy, 
thus  in  handling  them  the  men's  hands,  as  well  as  other 
portions  of  their  body  which  came  in  contact  with  the 
planks,  were  continually  cut  and  bruised,  even  through 
their  clothing,  which  was  also  considerably  damaged. 

They  had  to  work  by  the  dim  light  afforded  by 
lanterns,  hung  up  here  and  there,  hence  could  not  see 
and  avoid  the  splinters. 

The  heat  too,  was  intense,  for  Pensacola  being  quite 
in  the  tropics,  and  the  season  the  height  of  summer,  the 
atmosphere  down  in  the  hold  was  almost  unendurable  to 
Europeans.  Added  to  this,  the  captain,  anxious  to  get 
through  with  the  loading,  had  been  detected  putting 
the  clock  forward  in  the  morning  so  that  the  men  who 
were  kept  at  it  till  sunset,  were  worked  considerably 
over  their  proper  time. 

It  must  be  remembered  too  that  the  crew  were 
already  pretty  well  done  up  with  unloading  the  stone 
ballast,  which  had  already  occupied  a  week  of  similar 
toil. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  by  the 
time  the  "  lumber  "  work  had  gone  on  for  a  week,  and 
then  only  half  completed,  the  men,  driven  to  desperation, 
resolved  either  to  desert  or  strike. 

They  had  complained  frequently,  but  no  attention 
being  paid  to  their  grievance  nor  any  attempt  made  to 
remedy  it,  it  was  decided  at  a  consultation  held  one 
night  to  leave  the  ship  the  next  day  after  dark. 
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The  ship  lay  at  some  distance  from  the  shore,  and 
not  daring  to  use  one  of  her  boats,  the  plan  adopted 
was  to  take  the  skiff  of  the  lighter  which  was  being 
unloaded  at  the  time. 

To  escape  by  this  means  would  have  been  easy 
enough  ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  captain,  whether  coming 
to  hear  of  the  intended  desertion,  or  suspecting  from 
the  sullen  bearing  of  the  crew,  that  they  were  likely  to 
attempt  it,  after  the'  day's  work  was  over,  ordered  the 
lighter  to  be  cast  off  and  anchor  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  away ! 

This  move  of  the  captain  naturally  checkmated  us 
for  the  time,  till  one  of  the  men,  by  a  happy  inspira- 
tion, suggested)  that  some  one  should  swim  out  to  the 
skiff  and  bring  her  off ! 

This  idea  was  received  with  acclamation,  but  the 
question  now  arose  as  to  who  was  to  do  it  ? 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  among  a  crowd  of  seafaring 
men,  yet  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  there  was  not  one 
capable  of  swimming  the  distance,  except  myself,  who, 
though  but  a  stripling,  happened  to  be  an  exceptionally 
strong  and  expert  swimmer.  This  fact  was  well  known 
to  the  men,  as  I  had,  once  or  twice,  when  becalmed  on 
the  voyage,  swum  out  long  distances  from  the  ship. 

I  was  therefore  picked  out  at  once  for  the  job  and 
told  that  I  must  go. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  I  would  have  made 
no  objection  ;  in  fact,  in  such  sweltering  heat,  an  hour  or 
so  in  the  water  would  to  me  have  been  most  enjoyable. 
But  only  the  night  before,  while  leaning  over  the  stern,  I 
thought  I  had  observed  the  fins  of  a  couple  of  sharks 
hovering  round  the  ship,  hence  I  was  not  particularly 
willing  to  comply. 

Making  my  objections  known  to  the  men,  they 
scouted  the  idea  of  sharks  in  Pensacola  Bay  ;  they  had, 
they  declared,  been  here  times  without  number  and  had 
never  so  much  as  heard  of  a  shark,  far  less  seen  one, 
adding  that  what  I  imagined  to  be  sharks  must  have 
been  dolphins. 

Boy-like,    I    did    not    relish    the    idea    of  being 
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considered  a  coward,  and  half  reassured  by  the  emphatic 
denial  of  the  men  as  to  the  existence  of  sharks  in  these 
waters,  I  consented. 

Accordingly  about  ten  o'clock,  as  the  moon  dropped 
beneath  the  horizon,  I  undressed,  and  lowering  myself 
quietly  down  into  the  water  by  the  chain  cable,  started 
for  what,  in  spite  of  all  assurances  to  the  contrary,  I 
felt  to  be  an  extremely  hazardous  expedition. 


CHAPTER  VI 

After  swimming  a  few  strokes  I  found  myself  making 
such  good  progress  that  I  continued  striking  out 
vigorously  till,  having  covered  some  four  hundred  yards 
or  so,  I  began  to  look  out  for  the  lighter,  thinking  I 
must  be  now  close  to  it ;  but  I  could  see  nothing  of 
her  ! 

I  looked  again  when,  far  away  on  my  right,  two 
sticks  standing  up  against  the  star-lit  sky,  which  I 
knew  to  be  her  spars,  revealed  the  alarming  fact  that  I 
had  either  been  swimming  in  the  wrong  direction,  or 
had  been  carried  past  her  by  a  current  setting  sea- 
wards, which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  what  actually 
occurred  ! 

Far  away  in  the  distance  I  could  see  the  lights  of 
the  shipping  and  concluded  that  I  must  be  at  least 
three  miles  from  the  shore. 

I  now  became  seriously  alarmed,  for,  strong  swimmer 
though  I  was  for  my  age,  I  knew  I  could  make  no  way 
to  speak  of,  against  such  a  tide,  and  all  I  could  hope  to 
do  was  to  prevent  myself  being  carried  yet  further  out 
to  sea,  and  to  keep  afloat  till  the  current  became 
weaker,  or  the  flood,  setting  in,  reverse  its  course.  So, 
heading  for  the  lighter,  I  swam  steadily  on,  impelled  by 
a  feeling  of  desperation  and  the  knowledge  that  I  was 
swimming  for  my  life. 

But,  with  all  my  exertion,  I  was  barely  able  to 
maintain  my  position  and,  worse  still,  was  beginning  to 
feel  tired  and  exhausted. 

Soon  a  feeling  of  utter  weariness  took  possession  of 
me,  my  legs  and  arms  seemed  turned  to  lead,  and  each 
stroke  I  made  was  weaker  than  the  last. 
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My  head  sank  lower  and  lower  and  my  mouth  and 
nose,  at  times,  went  below  the  level  of  the  water. 

Feeling  at  length  that  I  must  either  rest  or  sink, 
I  turned  over  on  my  back  and  lay  as  still  as  I  could  to 
let  my  weary  limbs  regain  their  power. 

I  had  been  resting  thus  for  some  five  minutes  or  so, 
when  suddenly  the  awful  thought  flashed  through  my 
brain,  "  What  if  I  had  been  right  about  the  sharks !  " 

The  horror  created  in  my  mind  by  the  recollection 
of  what  I  had  seen,  added  to  the  benefit  derived  from 
my  temporary  rest,  restored  my  strength  as  if  by 
magic,  and,  turning  quickly  over,  I  swam  on  again  as 
vigorously  as  before,  expecting  every  moment  to  be 
seized,  and  actually  trying  to  imagine  what  a  shark's 
teeth  would  feel  like  when  buried  in  my  flesh  ! 

Such  thoughts,  though  terrible  to  one  in  the 
helpless  position  I  was  in,  yet  had  their  advantages  in 
that  the  terror  they  inspired  but  goaded  me  to  yet 
further  efibrts,  and  I  felt  that  I  was  now  making 
progress. 

Presently,  the  necessity  for  exertion  seemed  to  grow 
less  each  moment,  and  the  lighter  to  draw  nearer  with 
each  stroke. 

Puzzled  to  account  for  this,  I  began  to  fear  that  I 
must  be  losing  my  senses,  when  suddenly,  to  my 
intense  relief  I  realised  that  the  tide  had  turned,  and  I 
was  being  rapidly  borne  shorewards  on  the  flood,  and 
in  the  direction  of  the  lighter  ! 

Soon  I  found  myself  within  fifty  yards  of  her.  A 
few  strokes  more  and  I  had  seized  the  gunwale  of  the 
skiff  and,  raising  myself  by  both  arms,  clambered  up 
and  fell  headlong  into  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 

I  was  now  to  learn  the  true  nature  of  the  terrible 
strain  I  had  undergone,  for  the  necessity  of  action 
being,  for  the  time,  over,  reaction  set  in  with  a  sudden 
and  total  collapse. 

I  lay  where  I  had  fallen  as  one  dead,  my  mind  a 
blank,  and  my  body  but  an  inert  mass.  How  long  I 
remained  in  this  inanimate  condition,  I  cannot  say  j 
probably  for  an  hour  or  more. 
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At  length,  feeling  my  strength  and  faculties  re- 
turning, I  essayed  to  rise,  and,  after  two  or  three 
attempts,  succeeded. 

I  now  recollected  the  purpose  of  my  undertaking 
and  set  about  completing  it,  but  moving  forward  to 
cast  off  the  skiff,  I  found  to  my  dismay  that  it  was 
attached  to  the  lighter,  not  by  the  usual  rope  or 
"  painter,"  but  by  a  chain  passed  through  the  ring 
bolt,  and  padlocked ! 

Here  was  a  difficulty  I  had  little  anticipated.  I 
tugged  with  all  the  strength  I  had  left ;  but  the  chain 
was  a  strong  one  and  the  bolt  securely  riveted — I 
could  make  no  impression  on  either. 

I  was  now  indeed  in  a  fix  out  of  which  I  could 
see  no  escape.  To  remain  in  the  boat  was  out  of  the 
question,  as  the  morning's  light  would  not  only  reveal 
my  presence  but  the  object  for  which  I  was  there,  and, 
reported  to  the  captain,  would  mean  prompt  and 
severe  punishment  for  myself  and  probably  the  whole 
crew. 

There  was  but  one  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  a 
terrible  one,  it  was  true,  but,  nevertheless,  necessary  to 
be  attempted — I  must  return  to  the  ship  as  I  had 
come  ! 

Appalling  as  was  this  idea  to  me,  I  had  no  other 
means  of  regaining  the  ship  which  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  I  should  do  before  my  absence  was  discovered 
— so,  nerving  myself  for  the  effort,  I  dropped  quietly 
into  the  water  and  struck  out  for  her. 

Profiting  by  my  late  experience,  I  was  careful  to 
make  the  most  I  could  of  the  tide  and  swimming  for  a 
point,  well  above  the  ship,  was  soon  carried  down  on 
to  her  with  little  or  no  exertion  on  my  part. 

No  officer's  watch  being  kept  in  harbour,  the  crew 
were  all  on  deck,  eagerly  watching  for  my  return, 
and  as  I  reached  the  ship  s  side,  threw  out  a  rope  which 
I  clutched  and  was  soon  hauled  up. 

"  Where  is  the  skiff  ?  "  was  the  first  question  I  was 
asked  as  I  gained  the  deck.  "  She  is  chained,  and  I 
could  not  unfasten  her,"  I  replied,  glancing  nervously 
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around  lest  the  captain  or  any  of  the  officers  should  be 
about. 

A  general  grunt  of  disapproval  was  all  that  my 
reply  elicited ;  but  as  I  walked  forward  to  the  fo'c'sle  to 
resume  my  clothing,  I  heard  one  of  the  men  say,  "  This 
comes  of  trusting  a  job  like  this  to  a  blamed  young  cub 
of  a  sea-lawyer."  The  fact  that  I  had  risk  my  life  in 
the  attempt  did  not  seem  to  strike  any  of  them  ! 

The  next  morning  the  crew,  having  been  foiled  in 
their  attempt  to  desert,  "  struck "  in  a  body,  and 
refusing  to  "  turn  to,''  asked  to  see  a  magistrate. 

This  being  practically  mutiny,  the  captain  signalled 
to  the  shore  for  assistance. 

A  posse  of  police  soon  came  off  and  after  a  formal 
inquiry  held  by  the  officer  in  charge,  the  men,  still 
refusing  to  work,  were  all  arrested,  handcuffed,  and 
taken  to  jail. 

Being  a  member  of  a  ship's  company,  and  living 
amongst  them,  it  was  naturally  concluded  that  I  shared 
in  their  views,  and  was  consequently  arrested  with  the 
rest.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  had  no  notion  that 
they  intended  resorting  to  such  very  extreme  measures, 
and  had  I  been  asked  would  have  declined  to  join  in  the 
strike.  I  was  not,  however,  given  the  opportunity  to 
explain,  nor  would  it  have  been  very  easy  for  me  to 
have  done  so  without  appearing  to  have  played  a  double 
part,  hence  thought  it  best  to  submit  to  the  indignity 
without  protest. 

The  jail  was  a  large  stone  building  and  the  room 
we  were  confined  in,  spacious  and  airy.  We  were  well 
fed  and  not  being  required  to  do  any  labour,  passed  our 
time  very  comfortably,  indeed,  were  far  better  off  than 
we  had  been  on  board,  working  like  slaves  all  day  long 
and  passing  the  night  in  a  stuffy  fo'c'sle. 

On  the  third  morning  of  our  imprisonment  the 
jailor,  when  he  came  in  with  our  breakfast,  appeared  to 
be  greatly  excited  about  something. 

As  he  could  speak  a  little  broken  English,  and  often 
chatted  with  us,  we  questioned  him,  when  he  informed 
us  that  one  of  the  fishermen  had  just  made  the  catch  of 
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the  season,  viz.  an  enormous  shark  measuring  eighteen 
feet  long !  My  shipmates  looked  at  each  other,  then, 
glancing  furtively  at  me,  one  of  them  asked,  "  Are  there 
many  here  ?  " 

"  What !  "  replied  the  jailor,  "  in  Pensacola  ?  Why 
the  bay  is  full  of  them  especially  at  this  time  of  the 
year ! " 

I  said  nothing  but,  like  the  proverbial  sailor's  parrot, 
thought  a  good  deal,  and  so  apparently  did  my  ship- 
mates, for  from  that  time  forth  their  manner  to  me 
changed  considerably  for  the  better  ! 

When  we  had  been  about  a  week  in  jail  the  captain 
appeared  one  morning  and  asked  if  we  were  now  willing 
to  "  turn  to."  The  men,  having  no  desire  to  change 
their  comfortable  quarters  and  easy  life  for  the  toil  and 
discomfort  of  the  ship,  replied  so  emphatically  in  the 
negative,  that,  losing  his  temper,  he  stormed  and  raved 
for  some  time  in  good  nautical  language. 

Finally,  having  exhausted  his  long  vocabulary  of 
abusive  epithets,  informed  us  that  he  had  employed  two 
"  niggers  "  in  each  of  our  places  at  a  dollar  a  day  each, 
which  sum  would  be  charged  against  our  pay,  and  that 
as  soon  as  the  ship  was  loaded  we  should  be  taken  on 
board  by  a  crew  from  the  navy  yard,  who  would  take 
the  ship  out  to  sea  and  then  leave  her  for  us  to  work  ! 

At  the  end  of  ten  days  this  threat  was  duly  carried 
out.  The  ship  being  ready  for  sea,  we  were  taken  on 
board  in  irons,  under  as  escort  of  twelve  blue  jackets, 
commanded  by  an  officer  styled  gunner-lieutenant. 

Our  irons  were  then  removed,  and  we  were  again 
asked  if  we  would  return  to  duty,  but  refused  to 
a  man. 

AVe  were  now  separated  and  distributed  about  the 
deck  while  the  navy  yard  crew  hove  the  anchor  up 
short,  mastheaded  the  topsail  and  setting  the  smaller 
fore  and  aft  sails,  we  stood  out  to  sea. 

The  lieutenant  then  harangued  each  of  the  men 
separately,  pointing  out  the  error  of  their  ways  and  the 
consequences  of  further  obstructiveness,  but  without 
success. 
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When  my  turn  came,  seeing  that  the  ofl&cer 
appeared  to  be  a  sensible  and  reasonable  individual  and 
could  speak  English  well,  I  explained  the  position  to 
him,  describing  as  graphically  as  I  could  the  terrible 
hardships  we  had  been  subjected  to  and  how  we  had 
worked  as  long  as  human  strength  w^as  capable  of 
enduring.  That  now,  after  what  the  captain  had  said 
regarding  deductions  from  our  pay,  we  should  have  to 
work  for  a  year,  practically  without  any  pay  at  all,  as 
the  whole  of  it  would  be  swallowed  up  by  these 
deductions — whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  we  had  been 
very  comfortable  in  jail,  and,  therefore,  preferred 
returning  there ! 

The  officer  considered  for  awhile,  then,  apparently 
seeing  the  force  of  my  argument,  said  that  he  would 
advise  the  captain  to  forego  the  deduction  if  I  on  my 
part,  as  I  appeared  to  have  some  influence  with  the 
men,  would  promise,  if  he  was  successful,  to  do  my  best 
to  induce  them  to  return  to  duty.  To  this  I  agreed, 
and  he  left  me. 

The  task  I  had  undertaken  was  by  no  means  an 
easy  one,  for  sailors  are  a  class  of  men  hard  to  persuade, 
and  equally  difficult  to  convince,  once  their  minds  are 
made  up.  But  whether  it  was  that  they  were  tired  of 
holding  out  any  longer,  or  whether  the  jailor's  account 
of  the  sharks,  emphasising  as  it  did  the  terrible  risk  I  had 
run  for  their  sakes,  had  softened  their  hearts  towards 
me,  I  cannot  say. 

Anyway,  I  had  little  difficulty  in  persuading  the 
men  to  agree  to  the  compromise,  and  as  the  lieutenant's 
efforts  had  proved  equally  successful,  the  matter  was 
soon  arranged  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties  con- 
cerned. 

Shortly  after  the  "  gunner-lieutenant "  and  his  men, 
entering  their  boat,  pulled  ashore,  and  the  crew  returned 
to  their  duty. 

Eighteen  months  later,  when  the  men  approached 
the  pay  table,  no  word  was  spoken  of  the  Pensacola 
affair.  The  captain,  to  his  honour  be  it  said,  showed  no 
malice  towards  the  men,  nor  did  the  latter,  by  word  or 
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deed,  give  the  smallest  indication  that  they  had  any 
recollection  of  the  unfortunate  incident. 

The  many  months  I  passed  on  board  this  ship  after 
the  reconcilation,  were  the  happiest  I  have  ever  spent  at 
sea,  and  when  she  was  finally  "  paid  off*,"  I  left  her  with 
the  deepest  regret. 


CHAPTER  VII 

My  next  venture  was  in  the  Senator,  another  American 
ship,  and  one  in  which  that  curious  anomaly,  so  common 
in  the  American  Mercantile  Marine  of  those  days,  of 
officers  and  men  being  closely  related  to  each  other, 
existed  in  a  marked  degree. 

Thus,  the  captain  and  one  of  the  senior  foremast 
hands  were  first  cousins.  The  cook  and  the  chief 
officer  were  step-brothers,  and  so  on,  in  a  more  or  less 
degree,  nearly  all  the  occupants  of  the  fo'c'sle  were 
connected  with  those  on  the  quarter-deck. 

The  consequence  was  that  the  official  relation 
between  officers  and  men  were  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary nature  and  utterly  at  variance  with  anything 
approaching  to  discipline. 

In  harbour,  however,  or  when  nearing  land,  the 
captain  generally  made  some  attempt  to  exact  the 
respect  due  to  his  position,  sometimes  with  comical 
results. 

On  one  occasion  when  approaching  land,  the  captain 
sent  for  his  cousin  and,  assuming  a  "  quarter-deck"  tone, 
said  to  him,  *'  Now,  look  here,  Nathan,  if  you  don't  '  Sir ' 
me  when  the  pilot  comes  on  board,  I  will  send  you  up 
to  grease  down  that  mainmast.'* 

"  Very  good,"  replied  Nathan,  and  slouched  offi 

Presently  the  pilot  came  alongside,  and  scarcely  had 
he  reached  the  deck  when  the  captain's  voice  was  heard 
calling  loudly  to  Nathan.  "  What  do  you  want  ? " 
replied  the  latter.  "Go  up  at  once  and  grease  down 
that  mainmast,''  roared  the  captain,  furious  with  rage. 

''  What  did  you  say,  sir  ?  "  asked  the  man,  meekly. 
"  Oh,  never  mind,"  said  the  captain,  "it  will  do  some 
other  time." 
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But  this  absence  of  discipline,  though  amusing  at 
times,  was  a  serious  detriment  to  the  efficient  working  of 
the  ship,  as  we  were  soon  to  realise. 

One  fine  moonlight  night  I  was  at  the  wheel.  The 
officer  of  the  watch  having  finished  his  pipe,  threw 
himself  on  to  the  hencoop  and  was  soon  fast  asleep. 

The  '^look-out"  man,  as  we  learnt  afterwards,  was 
also  sleeping  peacefully, — as  for  the  rest  of  the  "  watch 
on  deck,"  they,  as  a  matter  of  course,  had  gone  to  sleep 
as  soon  as  the  watch  was  set ! 

The  lower  sails  being  all  set  I  could  see  nothing  of 
the  sea  except  what  was  to  my  immediate  right  and 
left.  Presently  the  captain  appeared  on  deck  and 
walked  forward. 

A  few  moments  later  I  heard  him  calling  out 
excitedly,  "  Hard  up  !  Hard  up  !  "  I  pub  the  helm  up 
at  once. 

Again  came  the  cry,  louder  and  more  emphatically 
than  before,  "  Hard  np  1     Hard  up,  for  your  life  ! " 

Exerting  all  my  strength  I  managed  to  pull  one  or 
two  more  spokes  over  which  brought  the  ship  nearly  at 
right  angles  to  her  previous  course. 

Then  came  a  sight  I  never  care  to  see  again.  Right, 
bows  on  to  the  Senator,  with  every  stitch  of  canvas  set, 
was  a  large  brig  rushing  towards  us  at  a  rate  which,  if 
continued  in  the  direction  she  was  heading,  must  have 
cut  us  in  two  amidships. 

I  could  do  nothing  to  avert  or  even  modify  the 
awful  catastrophe  which  I  saw  was  inevitable.  Our 
sails,  trimmed  as  they  were  now,  were  useless  to  ns  in 
the  position  the  ship  was  now  in,  and  we  lay 
practically  motionless,  awaiting  our  doom. 

Fortunately  those  on  board  the  brig  kept  a  better 
look  out  than  ours,  and  the  man  at  her  wheel  quickly 
grasping  the  situation,  put  his  helm  hard  down  and 
she  tore  past  our  quarters  with  perhaps  a  foot  to 
spare  ! 

Never  shall  I  forget  those  fearful  moments,  for 
moments  only  they  were,  though  they  seemed  so  long, 
nor  the  faces  of  the  mate  and  "  look-out "  when  they 
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awoke  to  the  terrible  position  to  which  their  neglect  had 
brought  us. 

But  the  lesson  was  a  useful  one  to  all.  The  horror 
and  surprise  they  had  undergone  during  that  short  but 
awful  space  of  time  was  sufficient  in  itself  to  ensure  in 
the  future  a  state  of  vigilance  which  no  amount  of 
discipline  could  have  enforced. 

Never  again  throughout  the  voyage  was  officer  or 
man  found  asleep  or  negligent  while  on  duty  at  night ! 

However,  personally,  I  was  not  destined  to  finish  the 
voyage  without  further  adventure. 

One  morning,  a  few  days  after  our  narrow  escape 
from  the  collision,  I  was  sent  up  aloft  to  unfurl  the 
main  royal.  Having  gone  out  to  the  yard-arm,  I  was 
just  about  to  cast  off  the  "  gaskets  "  or  lashings,  which 
secured  the  furled  canvas  to  the  yard,  when  suddenly 
the  "royal  brace"  was  let  go  from  on  deck,  and  the 
yard,  swinging  away  from  under  me  I  was  thrown  off. 
Instinctively  throwing  out  my  arms  as  I  fell,  my  left 
hand  came  into  contact  with  the  royal  stay,  a  part  of  the 
standing  rigging,  and  closing  my  fingers  on  it  I  was 
brought  up  with  a  jerk  that  nearly  wrenched  the  arm 
from  its  socket,  but  making  a  desperate  clutch  with  the 
other  hand  I  managed  to  get  another  hold  on  the  stay 
and  hung,  suspended  in  mid-air,  about  ninety  feet  from 
the  deck  I 

To  get  my  legs  round  the  stay  was  now  a  compara- 
tively easy  matter,  and  having  accomplished  this  I  was 
able  to  maintain  my  position  in  comparative  security. 

Wondering  to  myself  who  could  have  been  so  mad 
or  so  evil  disposed  as  to  have  let  go  the  rope  without 
warning,  I  looked  down.  I  had  no  difficulty  in 
discovering  the  culprit,  for  there,  close  to  the  belaying 
pin,  with  the  end  of  the  brace  still  in  his  hand  stood  the 
chief  mate  looking  up  at  me. 

His  face,  pale  as  a  sheet,  and  with  horror  and 
contrition  stamped  on  every  feature.  He  was  evidently 
too  agitated  to  speak,  but  his  looks  were  sufficient  to 
convince  me  that  the  act,  which  had  so  nearly  doomed 
me  to  a  sudden  and  terrible  death,  had  not  been  inspired 
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by  any  evil  motive,  but  was  due  either  to  some  accident 
or  done  without  knowledge  that  I  was  still  on  the  yard ! 

Now,  on  board  a  merchant  vessel  in  those  days,  it 
was  considered  quite  justifiable  for  any  man,  be  he 
officer,  seaman,  or  boy,  whose  life  had  been  endangered 
by  the  clumsiness  or  neglect  of  any  one — no  matter  what 
the  latter's  rank  or  standing  may  be,  to  give  full 
expression  to  his  feelings  of  anger  and  indignation,  and 
under  ordinary  circumstances  I  would  no  doubt  have 
availed  myself  of  this  privilege  by  letting  the  mate 
know  what  I  thought  of  him. 

!2But,  seeing  the  man  was  so  painfully  moved,  and  so 
miserably  contrite,  I  resolved,  especially  as  no  one  else 
had  witnessed  the  incident,  to  say  no  more  about  it,  and 
sliding  down  the  stay,  reached  the  deck  and  resumed  the 
work  I  had  been  employed  in. 

When  the  watch  was  relieved  the  mate  sent  for  me, 
and,  ascertaining  that  I  could  read  and  write,  told  me 
that  I  was  to  come  to  him  every  day  when  he  was  taking 
the  sun,  as  he  wished  to  teach  me  navigation. 

I  readily  took  advantage  of  this  invitation  and  by 
the  time  we  reached  Buenos  Ayres  I  had  made 
considerable  progress  and  was  able  to  take  sights  and 
keep  a  dead  reckoning,  fairly  well. 

When  we  had  been  about  a  week  in  port  the  mate 
left  the  ship,  but  before  going  presented  me  with  a 
sextant  and  his  nautical  books,  and  telling  me  he  took 
a  strong  interest  in  my  future  welfare,  earnestly  begged 
me  to  continue  my  studies ;  and  then,  shaking  hands  with 
me,  walked  over  the  side.  This  was  the  last  I  saw  of 
him. 

On  our  return  passage,  I  was  one  day  talking  to  the 
cook,  who  it  will  be  remembered  was  the  late  mate's 
step-brother,  when  he  asked  me  abruptly  whether  I 
knew  why  that  officer  had  been  so  specially  kind  to  me. 
I  answered,  **  Yes,  I  did,"  but  added  **  that  as  the  matter 
did  not  concern  any  one.  else  I  did  not  care  to  talk 
about  it," 

"  Ah,"  said  he,  "  you  think  it  was  because  he  threw 
you  off  the  main  royal  yard  and  you    said  nothing 
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about  it  ?  But  that  was  not  all.  Last  voyage  he 
threw  a  boy  off  the  fore  royal  yard,  in  the  same  way, 
and  the  poor  lad  was  smashed  to  pieces  ! " 

After  this  I  ceased  to  wonder,  as  I  had  at  times 
done,  why  the  mate  had  been  so  especially  good  to  me  ! 
When  the  ship  returned  to  port  I  left  her,  and  worked 
my  passage  back  to  England. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

I  NOW  joined  an  English  vessel  at  Hartlepool,  sailing 
for  Madras. 

The  crew  were  a  mixed  lot — Germans,  Dutch,  Danes, 
Swedes  and  British,  all  being  represented. 

Amongst  them  was  a  young  German  named 
Johannes,  who,  I  could  see,  had  as  little  business  to  be 
in  the  fo'c^sle  as  I  had !  We  soon  foregathered  and 
being  in  the  same  watch,  became  fast  friends.  One 
afternoon  when  we  had  been  some  weeks  at  sea,  he  was 
working  in  the  main  rigging,  and  as  I  passed  him  on 
my  way  aft  to  take  the  wheel  he  stopped  me. 

There  was  such  a  queer  look  on  his  face,  so  different 
to  his  usual  bright,  cheery  expression,  that  I  asked  him 
what  was  the  matter. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  in  his  half-broken  English,  "  a 
very  strange  thing  has  just  happened.  My  brother, 
who  as  I  told  you,  was  drowned  at  sea  last  year, 
appeared  on  the  surface  of  the  water  a  few  minutes  ago, 
and  beckoned  to  me  with  his  hand." 

"Oh,  nonsense,"  said  I,  "it  was  only  imagination. 
You  are  the  last  fellow  in  the  world  I  would  have 
expected  to  hear  such  tomfoolery  from  ;  "  and  telling 
him  not  to  think  any  more  about  it,  I  went  on. 

That  night  we  ran  into  the  tail  end  of  a  cyclone, 
and  by  four  a.m.  a  very  heavy  sea  was  running. 

All  light  canvas  had  been  taken  in  during  the 
night,  except  the  jib,  which  being  a  ticklish  job,  with 
such  a  heavy  sea  on,  was  left  for  daylight.  We  now 
hauled  it  down,  and  four  men,  of  which  I  was  the  last, 
ran  out  to  the  jibboom  to  stow  it. 

Finding  we  were  in  each  other's  way  the  mate 
called  me  back. 
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As  1  came  in  the  ship's  head  rose  almost 
perpendicularly  on  a  huge  sea,  then  down  it  plunged 
into  the  depths 

Again  her  bows  ascended,  higher  than  before,  till 
she  appeared  to  be  standing  on  the  water  on  end, 
seeming  to  pause  for  a  moment  in  this  position  as  if 
uncertain  what  to  do,  down  she  plunged  again,  striking 
the  water  through  which  she  dived  with  a  force  that  made 
every  timber  in  her  quiver  and  complain,  and  burying 
the  boom  with  the  men  upon  it,  some  feet  below  the 
surface. 

When  she  rose  again  the  three  men  had  dis- 
appeared, the  boom  was  bare  ! 

There  was  a  general  rush  for  the  life-buoys,  and  as 
I  grasped  one  I  saw  the  men  floating  by.  Only  one  of 
them  could  swim,  and  he  was  treading  water  up  to  his 
waist. 

He  passed  close  under  the  quarter  within  twenty 
feet  of  me,  his  eyes  protruding  from  their  sockets  in  his 
terror,  as  despairingly  he  cried,  "  Oh  save  me,  save  me, 
for  the  love  of  Heaven,  save  me  !  " 

I  flung  the  buoy  almost  into  his  hands,  though 
even  as  I  did  so  it  was  Johannes  my  eyes  sought ;  for 
my  poor  chum  was,  I  knew,  one  of  the  three.  But, 
alas  1  he  and  the  third  man  had  never  seemingly  got 
their  faces  above  the  water ;  all  I  could  see  of  them 
was  the  crowns  of  their  sou'- westers  just  beneath  the 
surface. 

Maddened  at  the  sight  of  my  friend  thus  perishing 
helplessly  before  my  eyes,  I  seized  another  life-buoy, 
and,  running  to  the  stern  of  the  ship,  was  about  to 
plunge  overboard  to  his  rescue  when  voices  raised  in 
anger  arrested  my  attention. 

They  were  those  of  the  captain  and  second  mate, 
engaged  in  an  angry  discussion. 

*'  Throw  the  ship  aback  and  lower  the  lee  life- 
boat," ordered  the  captain,  in  tones  loud  enough  to  be 
heard  above  the  roar  of  the  wind  and  seas. 

'*You  have  lost  three  men  already,"  retorted  the 
mate,  *'  and  now  you  wish  to  sacrifice  five  more.     No 
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boat  could  live  in  such  a  sea  and  no  man  will  volunteer 
for  such  a  service." 

''  By  Heaven,  I  will  go  in  her  alone  then  !  "  cried  the 
captain,  his  face  pale  with  emotion,  but  with  a  look  of 
determination  on  it  as  he  moved  towards  the  boat  in 
question. 

Here  was  a  contingency  that  had  not  occurred  to 
me.  What  if  no  boat  was  to  be  lowered  ?  or,  even  if  it 
was,  could  any  boat  live  in  such  a  sea  ?  No — the  mate 
was  right,  and  it  would  be  madness  to  attempt  it. 

What,  then,  would  be  my  fate  if  I  were  to  jump 
overboard  1  Indeed,  what  could  it  be  but  a  long  and 
hopeless  struggle,  ending  with  a  miserable  death ;  a 
useless  sacrifice  of  my  life  too,  for,  without  a  boat,  how 
could  I  hope  to  save  my  shipmate  ? 

Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  was  I  to  stand  calmly  there 
and  see  him  perish  without  an  attempt  to  save  him  ? 

Thus  reasoning  with  myself  I  stood,  the  buoy  still 
in  my  hand,  gazing  into  the  awful  depths  of  those 
monstrous  seas,  at  one  moment  resolved  to  jump  into 
them,  the  next,  shuddering  with  horror  at  the  very 
thought  of  it. 

Which  of  these  conflicting  emotions  would  even- 
tually have  conquered  it  is  hard  to  say.  But  while 
my  mind  was  still  engaged  in  the  struggle,  there  came, 
as  if  to  hasten  my  decision,  a  sea  more  terrible  than 
any  that  we  had  yet  experienced,  which,  striking  the 
ship  under  the  bows,  fairly  lifted  her  out  of  the 
water. 

Thrown  violently  against  the  stem  rails,  I  managed 
to  grip  one  of  the  stanchions,  to  which  I  clung 
tenaciously,  or  must  have  gone  overboard.  As  the 
ship  regained  her  equilibrium,  I  scrambled  to  my  feet 
and  picked  up  the  buoy — but  no  longer  with  the 
intention  of  going  overboard  with  it ! 

My  recent  involuntary,  and  all  but  accomplished, 
journey  in  that  direction  had  wrought  a  considerable 
change  in  the  state  of  my  feelings. 

In  other  words,  my  heart  now  failed  me,  as  well 
it  might   do  after  the  terror  and  despair  I  had  just 
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undergone,  during  those  few  awful  moments  when  I 
was,  as  I  believed,  being  hurled  into  the  sea. 

So,  throwing  the  buoy  as  far  as  I  could  towards 
the  drowning  men,  now  some  distance  off,  I  turned 
away  and  joined  some  of  the  crew  engaged  in  backing 
the  yards.  This  was  soon  accomplished  and  the  ship 
put  aback  with  a  jerk,  which  went  near  to  taking  the 
masts  out  of  her. 

Meanwhile,  the  captain,  true  to  his  purpose,  had, 
with  the  rest  of  the  crew,  swung  the  lifeboat  outboard, 
where  it  hung  from  its  davits  ready  for  lowering. 

''  Who  will  go  with  me  ?  "  he  shouted. 

"  I  am  with  you,  sir,"  said  I,  and  overjoyed  at  the 
opportunity  of  yet  doing  something  to  save  my  ship- 
mate, jumped  eagerly  into  the  boat. 

The  ice  thus  brokon,  like  sheep  going  through  a 
gap,  I  was  immediately  followed  by  two  young  Danes, 
who  without  a  word  stepped  over  the  gunwale  and  took 
their  places.  Behind  them  came  the  boatswain,  an 
elderly,  but  typical,  British  tar. 

Our  crew  now  complete,  the  captain  was  about  to 
step  in  when  the  second  mate,  who  had  been  silent 
since  his  altercation  with  the  latter,  now  walked  up  to 
him. 

'*  Captain,"  he  said,  "  I  am  very  sorry  for  having 
spoken  as  I  did  just  now.  Show  me  that  you  forgive 
me  by  letting  me  take  your  place  in  the  boat !  I  am 
a  Canadian,  as  you  know,  accustomed  all  my  life  to  the 
management  of  boats,  and  if  there  is  any  one  who  can 
keep  her  afloat  in  such  a  sea,  I  can  !  " 

The  captain,  knowing  the  speaker  s  statement  to  be 
no  idle  boast,  consented.  The  mate  took  his  place  in 
the  "  stern  sheets  "  and  the  order  to  "  lower  away  " 
was  given. 

The  ship  was  rolling  frightfully,  and,  with 
such  a  tremendous  sea  running  it  seemed  impossible 
that  a  boat  could  be  lowered  without  being  swamped, 
as  it  touched  the  water. 

Thanks,  however,  to  the  skilful  handling  of  the  boat 
by  the  mate,  whose  orders  were  given  precisely  at  the 
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right  moments  and  promptly  obeyed,  we  were  soon 
free  and  away. 

We  pulled  in  the  direction  in  which  the  men  were 
last  seen.  The  boat  behaved  admirably  ;  magnificently 
steered  by  the  mate  with  a  long  sweep  out  astern,  she 
breasted  each  succeeding  sea  slantwise,  scarcely  taking 
in  a  drop  of  water. 

We  rowed  on  for  half  an  hour,  the  sea  seeming  to 
grow  heavier  as  we  proceeded.  Still  there  was  no  sign 
of  the  men,  nor  of  the  two  buoys  thrown  to  them.  J 

Yet  until  we  came  upon  the  latter  we  must  continue 
our  search,  for  the  men  might  still  be  alive  and  clinging 
to  them ! 

The  very  thought  of  this  nerved  us  to  further  efforts, 
and  we  pulled  on,  but  in  silence,  for  no  sound  that 
the  human  voice  was  capable  of  could  be  heard  by 
those  we  sought,  amid  the  deafening  roar  of  those 
raorino:  elements. 

The  mate,  the  only  one  of  us  in  a  position  to  see 
ahead,  strained  his  eyes  in  every  direction ;  but  even 
his  range  of  vision  was  but  a  limited  one. 

The  huge  seas  around  us,  rising  each  moment  like 
solid  walls  of  jade,  shut  out  his  view  ;  and  at  times, 
even  the  ship,  in  spite  of  her  lofty  spars  and  billowing 
canvas,  was  invisible  ! 

We  all  felt  it  was  useless  to  proceed,  yet  each  was 
loath  to  suggest  returning  so  long  as  hope  remained, 
and  this  we  could  not  abandon  till  the  buoys  at  least 
were  found.  At  last  we  saw  them  :  borne  on  the  crest 
of  a  monster  wave  they  rushed  past  us  within  a  few 
yards  of  each  other. 

But,  alas  !  both  untenanted  ! 

We  now  knew  that  all  our  efforts  had  been  made  in 
vain — our  shipmates  were  lost,  gone  beyond  recall — 
we  had  done  our  best  to  save  them,  and  this  must  be  our 
sole  consolation  ! 

Slowly  and  silently  we  prepared  to  regain  the  ship 
— by  no  means  an  easy  task,  for  in  the  first  place  it 
was  necessary  to  bring  the  boat's  head  round,  and  to 
turn  a  boat  in  such  a  sea  was  a  feat  fraught  with  a 
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peril  far  greater  tlian  any  we  had  yet  encountered.. 
However,  the  mate  was  equal  to  the  task.  Watching 
his  opportunity,  he  gave  the  word  for  the  starboard 
oars  to  back  water,  at  the  same  moment  bringing  his 
sweep  hard  over,  the  boat  spun  round  on  her  heel,  just 
in  time  to  receive  the  huge  sea  that  was  bearing  down 
upon  us,  on  her  stern.  As  the  sea  struck  us  we  were 
shot  forward,  as  if  from  a  catapult,  and  carried  some 
distance  in  the  direction  we  wished  to  go.  So  skilfully 
was  the  boat  steered  that  each  following  sea  was 
similarly  made  use  of  till  we  were  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  the  ship.  But  how  to  come  alongside  of  her 
without  being  dashed  to  pieces,  or  capsized,  was  the 
problem  yet  to  be  solved. 

The  mate,  however,  was  in  nowise  disconcerted  ; 
edging  the  boat's  head  closer  and  closer  in  the  intervals 
between  each  sea,  we  gained  the  requisite  position  under 
the  "  falls."  Then,  as  the  ship  gave  one  mighty  roll 
towards  us,  we  hurriedly  "  hooked  on,"  and  the  *' falls" 
being  ready  manned  on  board,  were  run  up,  clinging 
like  monkeys  to  the  thwarts. 

As  we  reached  the  level  of  the  deck,  the  after  fall 
for  some  reason  came  suddenly  unhooked,  and  the  boat 
hung  perpendicularly  suspended  by  the  nose  I 

How  we  contrived  to  cling  on  in  this  position,  or  to 
scramble  on  board  without  the  loss  of  some  of  our 
number,  is  beyond  my  comprehension  ;  but  it  was  an 
experience  I  would  not  care  to  undergo  again,  or  indeed, 
to  re-enact  one  single  scene  in  that  terrible  morning's 
tragedy,  the  recollection  of  which  is  as  fresh  in  my 
mind  now  as  if  they  had  happened  but  yesterday  instead 
of  over  fifty  years  ago  ! 

The  next  morning  a  sale,  as  is  usual  when  death 
occurs,  was  held  of  our  drowned  shipmates'  effects,  at 
which  many  a  bid  was  made  for  such  trifling  articles  as 
a  book,  purse,  or  penholder,  quite  useless  to  the  would- 
be  purchaser,  yet  coveted  by  him  in  the  hope  that  some 
day  perhaps  he  might  come  across  the  wife,  mother,  or 
sister  of  his  lost  friend  by  whom  such  relics  would  be 
treasured.      For   of   such   incongruous   materials   is   a 
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seaman's  nature  often  composed,  and  sentiment  and 
kindliness,  the  virtues  outwardly  conspicuous  by  their 
absence,  may  yet  be  found  concealed  behind  many  a 
rough,  and  even  brutal,  exterior. 

When  we  reached  Madras  a  few  weeks  later,  amongst 
the  letters  handed  to  us  at  the  post  office,  was  one  for 
Johannes,  in  a  shaky  feminine  handwriting,  evidently 
his  mother's,  of  whom  he  had  often  spoken.  Ke  turning 
it  to  the  clerk  I  told  him  what  had  occurred. 

He  made  no  comment,  but  taking  up  a  pen  wrote 
across  the  envelope  in  red  ink,  "  Drowned  at  Sea — 
Keturned."  It  was  then  consigned  to  a  pigeon-hole,  to 
be  opened  later  and,  if  address  was  given,  returned  to 
writer  through  the  Dead  Letter  Office. 

Poor  lady  !  it  made  my  heart  ache  to  think  what  her 
feelings  would  be,  when  the  meaning  of  those  cold 
official  words  was  explained  to  her. 


CHAPTER  IX 

Leaving  Madras  one  breezy  morjiing,  we  put  to  sea 
again,  and  after  an  uneventful  voyage,  arrived  in  due 
course  at  Calcutta,  that  most  attractive  of  all  Eastern 
seaports,  from  the  merchant  sailor's  point  of  view. 

Once,  long  before  I  had  ever  visited  this  part  of 
the  world,  I  had  heard  two  old  salts  of  the  mercantile 
marine  talking  of  the  various  voyages  they  had  made. 
They  had,  according  to  their  own  account,  been  to 
almost  every  seaport  in  the  world,  and  there  was 
probably  much  truth  in  what  they  said.  At  length  one 
asked  the  other,  "  Which  was  the  most  desirable  place 
he  had  ever  been  in  ?  "  Without  a  moment's  hesitation 
came  the  answer,  "  Why,  Calcutta  of  course ! ''  "  But 
why  so  ?  "  persisted  the  other.  *'  I  mean,  what  is  there 
to  like  about  it  in  particular  ? "  '^  Well,  you  see," 
replied  his  friend,  "  there's  a  chap  as  hangs  out  there 
named  '  Smoky  Jack '  who  lives  in  '  Flag  Street,'  and 
he'll  make  you  drunk  any  day  in  the  week  for  sixpence  ! 
— Now,  that's  what  I  calls  a  good  place  to  live  in.'' 

This  was,  of  course,  a  merely  personal  opinion,  but, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  doubt  that  merchant 
sailors,  as  a  class,  have  very  decided  views  as  to  the 
ports  they  prefer.  Yet,  strangely  enough,  it  often 
happens  that  a  man,  perhaps  less  than  half  an  hour 
before  he  **  ships,"  has  not  the  faintest  notion  where 
the  ship  is  going  to  !  As,  for  instance,  question  him 
early  in  the  day  and  he  will  tell  you  "  he  hasn't  been 
to  China  yet  so  has  made  up  his  mind  to  go  there  this 
time." 

An  hour  later,  perhaps,  he  meets  a  "  skipper  "  at  the 
shipping  office  in  search  of  men.     He  takes  a  fancy  to 
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the  "  old  man,"  *  and  tells  him  that  he  will  stroll  down 
and  look  at  his  ship ;  he  does,  and  if  he  likes  the  look 
of  her,  returns  to  the  office  and  *'  ships  "  ! 

Meet  him  again  that  evening  and  ask  where  his  ship 
is  bound  for  and  he  will  tell  you — Melbourne  !  or  some 
other  port  equally  distant  from  the  one  he  had  intended 
to  ship  to ! 

Such  were  some  of  the  strange  and  amusing  charac- 
teristics of  the  old-time  merchant  service  Jack  Tar; 
but  tempora  mutantur,  and  the  merchant  sailor,  also 
marching  with  the  times,  is  no  longer  the  curious 
creature  whom  I  sailed  with  in  those  days.  In  fact, 
from  what  I  have  seen  and  heard  of  him,  he  no  longer 
exists,  for  time  and  steam  has  wrought  many  changes 
in  nautical  affairs,  and  nowhere  more  so  than  in  the 
merchant  service,  in  which  most  of  the  vessels  are  now 
steamers,  and  a  sailing  ship  as  rare  a  sight  as  a  horse- 
drawn  London  'bus. 

But  to  continue.  Some  days  after  our  arrival  at 
Calcutta,  the  captain,  thinking,  that  after  their  recent 
dismal  experiences,  the  men  were  deserving  of  a  treat, 
not  only  gave  them  all  a  holiday,  but  presented  each 
man  with  a  gift  of  five  rupees. 

There  were  twelve  of  us  in  all,  and  at  my  suggestion 
we  resolved  to  hire  some  conveyance  and  drive  out  into 
the  country.  The  ordinary  four-wheeled ''  ticca  gharry," 
or  local  *'  growler,"  we  considered  far  too  tame,  and  for- 
getting that,  with  the  solitary  exception  of  myself,  not 
a  soul  amongst  us  had  ever  driven  an  animal  in  his  life, 
we  decided  to  charter  four  two-wheeled  buggies. 

Accordingly,  engaging  a  native  guide,  we  proceeded 
to  the  great  livery  stables,  owned  by  Hunter  &  Co. 
Here  we  hired  four  traps,  which  though  intended  to 
carry  only  two  persons  each,  we  decided  would,  at  a 
pinch,  easily  hold  three  !  The  question  now  arose  as  to 
where  we  were  to  go.  The  guide  suggested  **  The 
Seven  Tanks,"  where  he  declared  the  "  most  wonderful 
things  "  were  to  be  seen,  and  adding  that  admission  to 
them  was  free,  we  selected  this  place  for  our  trip. 

*  Captain. 
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Packed  tightly  in  our  respective  "  buggies,"  the 
centre  man  in  each  taking  the  reins — or  ''  yoke  lines," 
as  he  called  them — we  started,  our  boatswain,  an  old 
man-of-war's  man,  leading  the  way,  for,  as  he  ob- 
served, '*  the  road  being  too  narrow  to  *  sail  abreast/ 
it  would  be  safer  and  more  ship-shape  to  proceed  *  line 
ahead;  " 

For  a  while  things  went  well  enough,  and  I  was 
congratulating  myself  on  my  diplomacy  in  having  lured 
the  men  away  from  the  grog-shops,  and  was  hoping 
that  if  they  should  come  to  think  of  them  later,  we 
would  be  too  far  away,  when  the  old  "  bo'sun  "  suddenly 
pulled  up,  and  holding  up  his  hand,  ordered  the  rest  of 
us  to  '^come  to." 

Then,  to  my  dismay,  he  thus  addressed  them :  **  I 
say,  my  lads,  how  about  a  drink  ?  Why,  we  haven't  as 
much  as  wet  our  whistles  yet !  and  what  about  '  Smoky 
Jack's '  ?  Surely  we  ain't  a-going  back  to  the  ship 
without  seeing  his  diggin's  ? "  Then,  seeing  he  had 
struck  on  the  right  note,  he  continued  :  "  I  am  darned 
if  my  throat  isn't  dry  as  a  lime-burner's  wig." 

And  straightway,  every  man's  throat,  but  mine, 
seemed  suddenly  to  have  developed  a  like  condition. 
So,  as  my  protests  proved  quite  futile,  to  Flag  Street — 
now  Bow  Bazaar,  we  steered  our  course. 

Here  at  the  ill-famed  *'  Smoky  Jack's " — after 
sundry  healths  had  been  proposed  and  duly  drunk — 
we  prepared  to  continue  our  drive.  But  again  our 
leader  made  another  and,  as  the  sequel  proved,  a 
most  unfortunate  proposal. 

**  Here,  I  say,"  he  began,  "  we  ain't  a-going  all  that 
cruise  with  ne'er  a  drop  to  drink — no  fear !  So  let  us 
take  some  liquor  with  us.  What  do  you  say  ?  "  His 
proposal  being  unanimously  adopted,  a  demijohn  of 
whisky  was  ordered  and  some  glasses  borrowed — to  be 
returned,  if  unbroken,  or  paid  for,  as  the  case  might  be. 

A  demijohn  was,  I  found,  a  huge  stone,  wicker- 
covered  jar,  holding  about  two  gallons,  and  was  filled  to 
the  brim.  I  tried  hard  to  put  this  into  my  buggy, 
intending  *'  accidentally  "  to  spill  its  contents ;  but  the 
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bo*sun,  possibly  divining  my  intention,  placed  it  in 
his  own. 

The  "Seven  Tanks"  was  a  property  owned  by  a 
wealthy  native  gentleman  named  MuUick,  who  gene- 
rously kept  it  open  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  As  its 
name  indicated,  there  were  seven  tanks  on  it,  each  con- 
taining many  large  fish — tame  enough  to  come  up  and 
eat  out  of  one's  hand,  and  were  thus  considered  one  of 
the  attractions  of  the  place. 

As  I  had  shown  myself  to  be  the  only  member  of 
the  party  with  any  pretensions  to  knowing  anything 
of  horses,  my  buggy  was  now  given  the  lead  :  the  rest, 
trusting  to  the  intelligence  of  the  animals  they  drove, 
following  in  my  wake. 

Eeaching  our  destination,  providentially  in  safety, 
the  men  each  had  a  "  nip  "  out  of  the  demijohn  by  way 
of  preparation  for  the  sight-seeing  to  follow.  Then, 
having  purchased  some  food  for  the  fish,  we  proceeded 
to  tank  No.  1,  and  fed  them,  after  which  it  was  deemed 
necessary  to  have  another  "  nip."  At  tank  No.  2,  the 
same  process  was  repeated,  and  so  on,  till,  all  the  seven 
tanks  having  been  visited,  the  demijohn  gave  out,  when, 
all  further  interest  in  the  proceedings  being  over,  it  was 
decided  to  be  time  to  return  to  town. 

The  country  at  the  time — even  around  Calcutta — 
was  in  a  most  disturbed  condition,  this  being  the  year 
of  the  Mutiny,  1857,  when  three  parts  of  the  native 
population  in  British  India  were  all,  more  or  less, 
rebels  at  heart,  and  we  had  been  warned  to  avoid 
getting  into  any  trouble  with  the  people.  In  fact,  the 
crew  before  leaving  the  ship  had  given  their  promise  to 
the  captain  to  be  as  orderly  and  careful  as  possible. 
But  having,  all  of  us,  heard  or  read  of  the  cruelties 
practised  by  the  mutineers ;  of  women  and  little  children 
being  bayoneted,  thrown  down  wells,  and  so  on,  we 
were  not,  as  may  be  imagined,  particularly  well  dis- 
posed towards  the  natives.  Moreover,  being  none  too 
sure  of  not  being  attacked  ourselves,  had  each  of  us  a 
sheath-knife  concealed  in  the  leg  of  our  boots.  This, 
under  the  circumstances,  was  not  perhaps  an  unnecessary 
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precaution,  and,  but  for  the  fatal  '^demijohn,"  the  fact 
of  our  being  so  armed  would  not  liave  mattered. 
Unfortunately  the  whisky  had  already  done  its  work, 
for  by  the  time  the  last  tank  had  been  inspected,  I  was 
the  only  sober  sailor  in  the  crowd.  However,  after 
several  attempts,  and  much  bad  language,  they  managed 
somehow  to  climb  into  their  buggies,  and,  making  a 
start,  we  proceeded  gaily  to  the  accompaniment  of 
"John  Brown's  Body,"  "Whisky  is  the  Soul  of  Man," 
"  Poor  Paddy,"  etc.,  each  yelled  at  the  top  of  '*  Shandy- 
man's  "  tipsy  voice,  followed  by  a  right  down  drunken 
chorus. 

Proceeding  in  this  jovial  strain,  we  had  accomplished 
half  the  journey  and  I  was  congratulating  myself  on  our 
success,  when  suddenly  it  began  to  rain,  and  to  make 
matters  worse,  came  on  with  a  strong  head  wind.  We 
raised  the  hoods,  but  found  them  small  protection,  and 
the  men,  just  sober  enough  to  resent  being  drenched, 
whipped  on  their  horses. 

I  was  still  leading,  but  some  of  their  nags  being 
faster  than  mine,  two  of  the  buggies  went  past  me,  and 
despite  my  entreaties,  for  I  feared  they  would  come  to 
grief,  forged  ahead,  and,  as  I  had  anticipated,  promptly 
got  into  trouble.  For  the  road  was  crowded  with 
natives  going  to  and  from  the  town,  and  both  buggies 
being  driven  furiously,  dashed  amongst  them,  and  one, 
running  over  a  man,  unfortunately  broke  his  leg  ! 

On  this  a  furious  cry  was  at  once  raised  by  the 
people,  who  a  moment  before  had  seemed  so  peaceable  ; 
"  Long  Bill,"  a  Yankee  Irishman,  the  driver  of  the  trap 
which  had  done  the  mischief,  gave  one  look  around,  and 
seeing  the  condition  of  things,  whipped  on  his  horse  yet 
faster,  his  companion  following  suit. 

In  vain  I  called  to  them  to  pull  up,  stopping  my 
own  horse  to  see  if,  by  endeavouring  to  aid  the  injured 
man,  I  could  do  any  good  or  appease  the  anger  of  the 
people  ;  but  before  I  thought  it  possible,  a  dense  crowd 
had  collected  and  began  to  surround  my  buggy 

Stones,  of  which  unfortunately  there  happened  to 
be  a  liberal  supply  on  the  road-side,  soon  commenced 
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to  fly,  and  my  companions,  now  somewhat  sobered  by 
the  danger  they  were  in,  begged  me  to  move  on  before 
we  were  murdered  ! 

In  despair  I  reversed  my  whip  and  struck  a  man 
who  was  trying  to  drag  me  out  of  the  buggy  by  the  leg, 
then,  whipping  up  the  horse,  charged  through  the 
throng,  following  my  companions,  who  were  well  out 
of  sight. 

Quite  a  thousand  infuriated  natives,  with  yells  and 
cries  for  vengeance,  followed  in  pursuit,  but  as  I  was 
going  too  fast  for  them,  finally  gave  up  the  chase,  and  in 
an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  I  found  myself  in 
Flag  Street. 

Pulling  up  at  ''  Smoky  Jack's  "  door,  I  saw  the  three 
buggies  standing  there — the  horses  covered  with  lather, 
and  panting  with  the  unwonted  pace  they  had  been 
driven.  My  companions  I  found  inside,  as  happy  as 
they  could  be,  singing  and  congratulating  each  other  on 
the  way  they  had  escaped. 

My  excited  state  and  the  first  words  I  addressed 
them,  however,  had  a  sudden  and  most  sobering  effect 
upon  their  mirth.  **  Do  you  know  that  thousands  of 
natives  are  following  us  up?"  I  began.  ''They  will 
soon  be  here  too,  and  are  all  about  as  mad  with  rage  as 
they  can  be !  "  *'  What  do  you  propose  to  do,  then  ?  " 
asked  one,  the  least  drunk  of  the  lot.  *'  Why,  get  into 
our  buggies  at  once  and  drive  to  the  nearest  point  at 
which  we  could  get  a  dinghy,"  I  replied  ;  and  convinced 
that  this  was  the  best  plan  for  us,  I  went  on  to  explain, 
"  that  by  dropping  down  the  river  for  a  mile  or  two  we 
should  put  our  pursuers  off  the  scent.  We  could  then 
land  again  and  walk  on  till  we  found  another  dinghy 
lower  down,  and  so  regain  our  ship.'* 

Unfortunately  my  proposal  gave  rise  to  much  argu- 
ment, some  declaring  "  they  could  not  possibly  go 
without  another  drink,"  others,  more  pot-valiant,  that 
*'  it  would  be  better  to  stay  where  we  were  and  fight 
the  lot,"  and  so  on,  until  we  had  lost  so  much  time  that 
before  they  had  done  arguing,  the  crowd  had  assembled. 

The  street  for  half  a  mile  to  east  and  west  of  us 
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seemed  full  of  people,  some  of  whom  had.  already  called 
in  the  police,  and  the  native  sergeant  in  command 
promptly  ordered  the  buggies  to  be  seized,  deputing  a 
constable  to  each  of  the  horses*  heads.  **  Long  Bill's  " 
conveyance  headed  the  row  :  taking  advantage  of  its 
position  he  and  his  two  companions  jumped  into  it,  and 
the  former,  seizing  the  reins,  whipped  up  the  horse,  but 
the  constable  pluckily  holding  on  to  it,  he  slashed  him 
across  the  face,  the  end  of  the  lash  striking  the  man's 
eye. 

Smarting  from  the  pain  of  the  blow,  plus  the 
indignity  of  being  hit  by  a  "  common  sailor-man,"  the 
man,  not  unnaturally,  lost  his  temper  and,  striking  out 
with  his  baton,  hit  Bill  on  the  knee.  He,  in  his  turn 
furious  at  being  struck  by  a  '*  blackman,"  and  too  drunk 
to  weigh  the  consequences,  jumped  off  the  buggy,  and, 
whipping  out  his  knife,  went  for  the  policeman. 

The  latter,  now  terrified  at  the  turn  affairs  had 
taken,  promptly  bolted,  with  Bill — swearing  lustily — 
in  pursuit  of  him,  but  had  not  run  very  far  when  he 
stumbled  and  fell.  Putting  out  one  hand  to  save  him- 
self, he  held  the  otherj  up  in  protest ;  but  his  pursuer, 
mad  with  rage  and  drink,  was  stabbing  blindly  in  the 
air  as  he  ran,  and  the  point  of  his  knife,  coming  in 
contact  with  this  hand,  pierced  it  through  the  palm. 

There  was  a  police  station  apparently  close  by,  for 
almost  the  next  moment  there  were  some  fifty  police- 
men on  the  spot.  Four  seized  Long  Bill,  and  others 
took  possession  of  the  rest,  while  a  long,  lanky  con- 
stable, seeing  I  was  small,  so  possibly  less  dangerous, 
made  a  rush  at  me. 

But,  seeing  I  could  do  nothing  to  help  my  friends, 
and  having  once  already  been  in  "  durance  vile,"  I  had 
no  desire  to  repeat  this  experience.  I  saw  this  was 
going  to  be  a  serious  matter,  and  that  the  sooner  I 
cleared  out  of  it  the  better,  so,  diving  under  the  police- 
man's outstretched  arm,  I  made  a  run  for  it,  and  was 
soon  lost  in  the  crowd. 

Threading  my  way  through  various  streets  and 
byways,  mostly  slums,  I  finally  reached  the  river  bank 
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and  following  it  for  a  mile  or  two,  chartered  a  dinghy 
in  which  I  went  off  to  my  ship. 

*'  Well,  have  you  had  a  good  time  ? "  asked  the  mate, 
as  I  reported  myself.  "  Yes,  first-rate,  sir,  thank  you," 
said  I.  "  But  where's  the  crew  ? "  he  asked  wonderingly. 
"  I  am  the  crew  now,  sir,"  I  replied  on  the  impulse  of 
the  moment.  "  For  the  rest  of  us  are  in  irons,  some- 
where in  Flag  Street  near  Smoky  Jack's,  who  is  probably 
locked  up  too  1 '' 

It  was  some  little  time  before  the  mate  took  in  the 
situation,  but  when  he  did,  and  realised  that  the  ship 
was  now  without  a  crew,  yet  timed  to  sail  next  week, 
his  feelings  may  be  easily  imagined.  He  raved  and 
stormed  about  the  deck  a  while,  then,  calming  down  a 
bit,  asked  for  all  particulars,  which  I  gave  him  as  truth- 
fully as  I  dared,  for  even  with  reservation,  the  facts 
spoke  badly  for  the  crew  ;  but  when  I  came  to  Long 
Bill's  last  performance,  I  thought  the  mate  would  have 
a  fit. 

"  The  scoundrel !  "  he  cried,  purple  now  with  passion. 
**  I  hope  they'll  hang  him  for  it ;"  then,  somewhat  in- 
consistently, *'  Wait  till  I  get  him  out  at  sea,  though — 
he  will  be  sorry  he  ever  took  to  it,  the  long  lanky 
swab —  "  The  rest  of  his  tirade  is  not  for  our  polite  ears, 
but  at  length,  having  exhausted  his  ample  vocabulary 
of  abuse,  he  called  to  the  second  mate  and  told  him  to 
go  ashore  at  once  and  report  to  the  captain. 

The  latter,  as  I  heard  later,  for  I  dared  not  leave 
the  ship  again,  went  off  at  once  to  the  police  station 
and  offered  to  bail  out  his  men  ;  but  the  authorities, 
knowing  the  ship  was  shortly  going  to  sea,  naturally 
refused  his  offer. 

A  couple  of  days  later,  the  case  came  on  for  trial  and 
the  evidence  being  clear,  even  without  the  additional 
testimony  manufactured  by  the  native  attorney  for  the 
prosecution.  Long  Bill  or  the  "  Doctor,"  as  he  was  also 
styled,  being  the  ship's  cook,  was  sentenced  to  six 
months'  hard  labour,  and  the  rest  all  to  one  month  each 
imprisoment. 

Thus  the  ship  was  left,  as  I  had  observed,  without  a 
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crew  except  myself !  and,  for  a  time,  it  seemed  as  if  we 
should  have  to  wait  till  the  shorter-sentenced  men  had 
"  done  their  time."  However,  with  the  assistance  of 
some  so-called  *'  boarding- masters "  and  captains  of 
other  ships  ^'  our  old  man"  knew,  he  finally  collected  a 
riff-raff  sort  of  crew  and  eventually  left  the  port,  only 
two  days  overdue. 

The  voyage  to  Liverpool,  the  port  we  were  bound 
for,  occupied  the  average  number  of  months,  and  as 
this  purports  to  be  a  truthful  tale,  was,  I  must  admit, 
an  uneventful  one — despite  the  scratch,  and  for  most  part , 
inefficient,  crew.  But  the  weather  was  fortunately 
favourable,  so,  except  for  the  usual  *'  trimming  sails  " 
and  ordinary  routine,  there  was  little  but  "fool-proof" 
work  for  them  to  do. 


CHAPTER  X 

I  WAS  now  again  without  a  ship,  for  having  no  desire  to 
'*  sign  on  "  in  my  last,  I  had  left  her  and  taken  up  my 
quarters  in  a  Sailors'  Hostel  near  the  docks,  living  on 
the  wages  I  had  earned  and  spending  my  days  in  seek- 
ing another  berth. 

This  I  soon  found  in  a  "  clipper  "  barque,  bound  for 
that  most  inclement  of  regions,  St.  John's,  Newfoundland, 
and,  as  it  was  nearly  midwinter,  we  were  likely  to  find 
it  at  its  worst,  as  I  knew  from  past  experience.  Indeed 
it  was  already  cold  enough  the  day  we  left,  when,  having 
been  towed  down  the  Mersey,  the  wind  proving  favour- 
able, we  proceeded  under  sail. 

Much  delay  had  occurred  in  getting  the  crew  on 
board,  and  when  at  last  they  came  on,  several  were  too 
drunk  to  be  fit  for  any  work ;  while  as  to  the  rest,  their 
nerves  were  so  shattered  from  their  shore  excesses  as  to 
make  ** going  aloft"  almost  out  of  the  question.  How- 
ever, a  few  of  the  more  important  sails  were  set,  and 
under  this  small  canvas  it  was  decided  to  "  stand  "  for 
the  night,  the  more  drunken  of  the  crew  being  "  sent 
below  "  to  sleep  off"  the  results  of  their  debauch. 

I  had  never  seen  any  of  the  crew  before,  and  with 
few  exceptions  they  seemed  to  be  as  poor  a  lot  as  those 
we  had  shipped  in  our  emergency  when  sailing  from 
Calcutta.  One,  however,  a  Dutchman,  was,  I  think,  the 
most  powerfully  built  man  I  had  ever  seen,  and,  what's 
more,  happened  to  be  sober. 

He  stood  well  over  six  feet  in  height,  possibly  six 
feet  four,  and  though  weighing  close  on  seventeen  stone 
was  not  in  the  least  obese.  He  was  about  thirty-four 
years  of  age,  and,  as  I  afterwards  ascertained,  an  ex- 
cellent seaman. 
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When  the  drunken  men  had  been  allowed  a  few 
hours'  sleep,  they  were  roused  up  and  the  crew  mustered 
with  a  view  to  a  roll  being  called.  It  was  then  discovered 
that  the  most  important  functionary,  the  boatswain,  was 
missing,  he  having  evidently  slipped  ashore  as  we  were 
casting  off. 

As  it  would  have  been  practically  impossible  to  work 
the  ship  at  sea  without  some  one  in  this  position,  the 
captain  decided  to  elect  one  from  the  crew;  the  big  Dutch- 
man being  obviously  the  man  for  the  job,  was  accordingly 
chosen  and  thenceforth  known  to  all  as  the  "  bo'sun/' 
The  wisdom  of  this  measure  soon  became  apparent,  for 
by  eight  o'clock  that  evening  the  weather  changed  con- 
siderably for  the  worse,  and  before  ten  it  was  blowing 
half  a  gale. 

It  now  became  necessary,  therefore,  to  reduce  even 
the  small  amount  of  canvas  carried,  and  orders  were 
accordingly  given  to  ^*stow"  the  mainsail — no  light 
job  at  any  time,  but  specially  difficult  then,  the  thick, 
heavy  canvas  being  well-nigh  frozen  stiff. 

But  the  work  being  imperatively  necessary,  such  of 
the  crew  as  were  sufficiently  sober  and  competent,  were 
sent  up  aloft,  and  for  upwards  of  half  an  hour, 
endeavoured  to  stow  the  sail ;  but  in  vain.  Our  hands, 
for  I  was  on  the  yard  also,  were  by  this  time  nearly 
frozen  too,  and  the  sail  was  so  heavy  that  each  time  we 
succeeded  in  getting  a  portion  on  to  the  yard,  the  next 
violent  gust  carried  it  away. 

However,  we  battled  on,  doing  our  best  but  eflfecting 
nothing,  till  the  mate,  seeing  that  we  were  becoming 
exhausted,  ordered  us  to  "  lay  down,"  and  grog  was 
served  out ;  after  which  we  went  up  again  and  renewed 
our  struggle  with  the  sail. 

Being  myself  one  of  the  innermost  on  the  foot-rope, 
and  so  next  to  the  rigging,  I  presently  saw  a  huge  man 
ascending  the  shrouds,  no  doubt  ordered  up  by  the 
captain  to  render  us  assistance.  It  proved  to  be  the 
new  bo 'sun,  now  a  petty  officer. 

On  reaching  the  yard,  instead  of  going  out  to  one 
arm  or  the  other,  he  remained  in  the  centre,  where  front 
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the  "  slings  "  he  had  apparently  decided  he  could  give 
the  most  eflfective  assistance. 

Seizing  a  portion  of  the  huge  sail  on  either  side,  he 
first  pulled  with  his  right  hand  and  then  with  the  left» 
dragging  as  he  did  so  the  entire  sail  upwards  and 
onwards  towards  "  the  bunt." 

The  assistance  thus  afforded  to  the  miserable,  half- 
frozen  creatures  on  the  foot-ropes,  was  immediate  and 
important ;  the  sail,  now  deprived  of  half  its  weight, 
was  quickly  dragged  up  on  to  the  yard,  and  in  less  than 
ten  minutes  safely  secured  there. 

The  feat  of  strength  thus  exhibited  can  only  be 
appreciated  by  those  experienced  in  such  matters,  and 
took  me  so  aback  that,  for  the  moment,  I  could  only 
gaze  with  admiration  at  this  gigantic  individual,  who 
having  performed  this  Herculean  task,  calmly  regained 
the  rigging,  whence  he  descended  slowly  to  the  deck. 

The  men,  as  I  had  foreseen,  proved  to  be  a  very 
indifferent  crowd,  and  the  captain  had,  I  knew,  a  bad 
name  for  ill-using  his  men,  so  much  so  in  fact,  that  the 
sailors  had  boycotted  him  ;  thus  it  was  only  the  refuse, 
whose  characters  were  worse  than  doubtful,  that  would 
be  likely  to  ship  with  one  of  his  reputation. 

He  was  by  nature  a  bully,  and  in  the  new  bo'sun 
he  had  found  a  man  after  his  own  heart.  The  second 
mate  proved  a  nonentity,  and  the  *'  chief,"  though  a 
good  fellow  at  heart  and  good  seaman,  was  powerless  to 
prevent  the  bullying  that  now  went  on. 

The  bo'sun's  great  strength  enabled  him  to  knock 
the  men  about  with  impunity.  He  seemed,  in  fact,  to 
dominate  the  ship  ;  and  it  was  literally  with  him  *'  a 
word  and  a  blow."  Consequently  a  reign  of  terror  now 
set  in,  till  finally  the  men,  constantly  knocked  about 
and  abused,  became  at  length  indifferent  to  what 
happened  and  lost  even  the  small  amount  of  wits  with 
which  nature  had  endowed  them. 

But  in  my  own  case,  infatuated  as  I  was  with  the 
sea,  and  sea  life  generally,  I  was  most  anxious  to  learn, 
and  having  my  whole  heart  in  my  work,  had  up  to  this 
time  been  treated  with  much  kindness  by  the  officer^ 

I* 
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under  whom  I  had  served,  but  now  a  change,  indeed, 
had  come  over  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 

We  had  scarcely  been  a  week  at  sea,  when  one  day 
the  bo'sun,  thinking  I  had  not  acted  quickly  or  smartly 
enough  in  complying  with  some  order,  struck  me 
a  blow  on  the  side  of  the  head  that  sent  me  spinning 
across  the  deck  and,  falling  on  some  spars  which  were 
lashed  against  the  bulwarks,  lay  there  completely 
stunned. 

Here  the  chief  officer  found  me,  and  from  his 
sympathetic!  manner,  I  felt  I  had  at  least  one  friend 
on  board ;  but  this  had  no  effect  on  what  I  had  now 
resolved  to  do.  Proceeding  straightway  to  the  "  galley," 
and  waiting  till  the  cook's  back  was  turned,  I  stole  his 
axe,  which  I  secreted  beneath  the  "  stern  sheets  "  of  the 
*'  long  boat,"  resolved  to  slay  my  enemy  if  he  assaulted 
me  again. 

Whether  the  chief  officer  came  to  hear  of  my 
intention  and  had  warned  or  reprimanded  the  bo'sun,  I 
cannot  say,  but  the  blow  was  never  repeated,  though 
the  axe  remained  in  its  hiding-place  till  the  latter  left 
the  ship. 

We  arrived  in  due  course  at  St.  John's,  and  anchored 
in  the  centre  of  the  harbour.  A  few  days  after  our 
arrival  the  ship  was  frozen  in.  This  was  an  opportunity 
the  men  had  been  waiting  for,  and  the  next  morning, 
every  man  Jack  of  them  was  missing.  They  had  made 
their  escape  at  night  across  the  ice,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  very  worst  of  them  had  become  helplessly  drunk 
that  they  were  recaptured  and  brought  back. 

We  were,  however,  still  three  men  below  our  com- 
plement, in  fact,  four — the  bo'sun  having  originally 
shipped  as  one  of  the  "  foremast  hands."  To  proceed  to 
sea  in  this  condition,  and  with  such  a  crew,  was 
obviously  a  serious  matter,  more  especially  as,  owing  to 
the  miserly  owners,  we  had  been  short-handed  to  begin 
with. 

But  the  ship  had  by  this  time  got  so  bad  a  name  in 
St.  John's,  owing  to  the  character  and  behaviour  of  the 
captain  and  his  myrmidon  the  bo'sun,  that  not  a  new 
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man  would  join  her  at  any  price  whatever,  and  we  thus 
stood  to  go  to  sea  as  we  were  and  make  the  best  we 
could  of  those  we  had. 

A  day  or  two  later,  the  ice  having  melted,  the  ship 
was  warped  in  close  to  the  pierhead,  and  the  evening 
before  we  sailed,  I  was  standing  near  the  *'  gangway," 
when  an  uncouth-looking,  fisherman-like  figure,  slouched 
along  the  plank,  and  stepping  on  board,  asked  me 
"  whether  he  could  see  the  captain." 

In  reply,  I  pointed  out  the  skipper,  who  with  the 
chief  officer,  was  walking  on  the  quarter-deck.  On 
this,  the  slovenly-looking  "  fisherman,"  sidled  up  to  him, 
and  touching  his  "  forelock,"  said,  "  Any  chance,  sir  ?  " 

The  captain,  understanding  what  he  meant,  and  only 
too  pleased  to  have  found  a  candidate,  answered  promptly 
with  the  question,  ''  Can  you  come  on  board  to-night  ? 
for  I  am  sailing  early  to-morrow  morning." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  was  the  agreeably  prompt  reply,  to  which 
was  added  that  "  he  was  willing  to  accept  the  wages  of 
the  port." 

"  Right  you  are,  my  man,"  said  the  captain.  Upon 
which,  this  most  unlikely  looking  specimen  of  an  English 
sailor  as  ever  I  had  seen,  slouched  ofi"  as  he  had  come ; 
but  made  his  reappearance  after  dark,  this  time  carrying 
with  him  a  bag,  evidently  containing  his  kit. 

The  following  morning  we  unmoored  and  made  an 
early  start.  All  hands  were  up  on  deck  and  at  work, 
excepting  one,  and  he  could  not  be  induced  to  leave 
his  bunk. 

In  vain  was  he  called  again  and  again,  but  to  no 
purpose;  he  said  *'he  had  a  headache — that  he  had 
been  on  the  drink  and  was  suff"ering  from  its  efi'ects," 
and  so  on.  Nor  was  it  till  the  bo'sun  had  threatened 
to  "pull  him  out  by  the  ears,"  that  he  was  finally 
induced  to  leave  his  bed.  It  was  my  fisherman  friend 
who  proved  to  be  the  sluggard,  and  who,  when  finally 
forced  out  of  bed,  peeped  through  the  "  bull's-eye,"  but 
seeing  we  had  not  as  yet  passed  a  sloop  of  war,  anchored 
in  the  roadway,  seemed  purposely  to  delay  in  putting 
on  his  clothes.     However,   he  eventually  appeared  on 
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deck,  to  be  soundly  rated  by  the  bo'sun,  who  I  thought 
would  end  by  striking  him. 

But  what  a  change  had  now  come  over  the  late 
"lout"  of  a  fisherman!  "The  sloop  of  war"  was 
scarcely  five  hundred  yards  astern,  than  off  came  the 
"  hump  "  he  had  assumed,  and  he  stood  as  upright  as  a 
dart !  Chucking  off  the  great  coat,  till  then  buttoned 
up  to  the  throat,  he  flung  aside  the  thick  woollen 
muffler  he  had  wound  round  his  neck  and  ears.  In  fact 
he  had  become,  in  a  trice,  as  smart  and  active -looking 
a  sailor-man  as  one  could  wish  to  see.  The  secret  of 
his  past  conduct  and  sudden  transformation  was  now 
evident,  and  admitted.  He  was  a  deserter  from  the 
man-of-war  we  had  just  passed,  and  for  some  reason, 
only  known  to  himself,  had  now  elected  to  serve  in  the 
British  Mercantile  Marine  ! 

Stripped  of  his  disguise,  he  now  appeared  to  be  a 
man  of  about  five  feet  nine  or  ten  inches  in  height, 
weighing  probably  about  eleven  stone  and  a  half.  He 
had  bright  red  hair  and  steel-blue  eyes,  looked  as  "  hard 
as  nails,"  and,  with  not  an  ounce  of  superfluous  flesh 
upon  him,  was  evidently  *'  as  active  as  a  cat." 

We  had  no  longer  any  doubt  concerning  him,  for  he 
was[  a  self-evident  "  British  sailor  '*  to  his  finger-tips, 
one  of  those  "  handy-men  "  of  whom  we  English  people 
are  so  justly  proud,  as  are  also  most  merchant  mariners  : 
in  their  hearts,  whatever  they  may  say  when  talking  of 
the  Navy. 

We  at  once  dubbed  him  "Man-o'-war  Jack,"  a  name 
that  stuck  to  him  for  the  rest  of  the  voyage.  He  was, 
as  he  looked,  an  excellent  seaman,  good-tempered  and 
amiable,  and  quickly  became  a  favourite  with  all — 
captain  and  officers  included — all  that  is,  excepting  one, 
and  this  unfortunately  an  individual  with  whom  he 
must  necessarily  come  in  closest  contact. 

His  popularity  was  only  natural,  for  he  was  always 
ready  to  help  men,  less  competent  than  himself,  with 
their  work,  and  was  thus  successful  in  saving  many  a 
poor  wretch  from  punishment  and  abuse,  which  their 
ignorance    of    seamen's  duties  would  otherwise  hav^ 
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assuredly  been  showered  on  them.  The  exception  I 
have  mentioned  was,  needless  to  say,  the  bo'sun,  who 
seemed  to  hate  him  as  only  rivals  can  ;  for,  in  Man-o'-war 
Jack,  he  had  found,  not  only  his  rival,  but  superior. 
With  his  naval  training,  added  to  exceptional  intelligence, 
he  was  now  a  master  of  his  craft,  and  moreover  was 
favoured  by  the  captain. 

Meanwhile,  the  reign  of  terror  continued  unabated,  or 
if  possible,  had  increased.  Cuffing  and  clouting  of  the 
men  were  of  hourly  occurrence,  and  daily  I  expected  to 
see  "Man-o'-war  Jack"  receive  his  share  of  it;  but, 
strange  to  relate,  this  did  not  occur. 

Over  and  over  again  I  saw  the  bo'sun's  huge  fist 
raised  to  strike  him  ;  but  something  in  the  steely-blue 
eyes  seemed  to  check  the  tyrant,  and  the  upraised  arm 
would  drop  harmlessly  to  his  side.  However,  the 
bo'sun,  though  he  spoke  very  poor  English,  yet  could 
swear  most  eloquently  in  that  language,  and  with  this 
mark  of  his  displeasure  he  seemed  to  content  himself  in 
his  dealings  with  Jack. 

Our  Newfoundland  cargo  consisted  of  dried  cod-fish 
which  we  were  taking  to  Brazil.  The  captain  had 
orders  to  call  at  Pernambuco,  and  failing  a  disposal  of 
his  "  wares "  there,  to  "  coast "  along  the  sea  face, 
visiting  the  several  ports,  till  he  succeeded. 
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Pernambuco  being,  according  to  our  *'  sailing  orders,'* 
the  first  port  we  were  to  visit,  we  arrived  there  in  due 
course,  and,  anchoring  in  the  centre  of  the  bay,  the  sails 
being  all  clewed  up,  orders  were  given  to  lower  the  gig, 
as  the  captain  wished  to  go  ashore  at  once. 

Presently  the  ''  old  man  "  himself  appeared,  dressed 
in  all  the  grandeur  of  his  shore-going  toggery.  The 
boat  was  already  in  the  water,  but  not  as  yet ''  manned." 
The  chief  mate  accordingly  coming  forward,  saluted  the 
skipper,  asking  him  "  how  many  men  he  wished  to  have." 

"  Oh,  two  will  be  enough,"  replied  the  latter.  '*  The 
boat  is  light  and  there  is  plenty  for  the  hands  to  do  on 
board,  but  give  me  two  of  the  best,"  he  added. 

'^  I  know  nothing  of  their  rowing  capabilities,  sir," 
said  the  mate,  *'  but  will  send  the  two  you  think  most 
likely  to  pull  well." 

'*  Well,  then,  let  me  have  the  bo'sun  for  one,"  replied 
the  captain,  "  and — and," — looking  at  the  crowd 
assembled  at  the  gangway — "  and  Man-o'-war  Jack." 
The  two  men  selected  passed  down  into  the  gig,  followed 
presently  by  the  skipper,  who,  seating  himself  in  the 
"  stern-sheet,"  took  the  ''  yoke-lines  "  in  hand. 

He  now  gave  the  usual  order  to  "  shove  ofi","  and 
Jack,  who  was  pulling  the  forward  oar,  promptly 
complied.  Then,  as  soon  as  the  boat's  nose  pointed  to 
the  shore,  came  the  order  to  '^give  way."  Both  the 
oars  reached  the  water  simultaneously ;  but,  before 
half  a  dozen  strokes  had  been  given,  the  boat,  despite  of 
all  the  steersman  could  do,  again  lay  parallel  to  the 
ship's  side  1 

"  Easy  there,  stroke.     Pull,  bow,"  cried  the  captain, 
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and  '^  bow,"  pulling  with  all  his  might,  while  the  bo'sun 
merely  paddled  to  keep  time,  the  boat  again  headed  for 
the  shore  ;  but  only  for  a  while,  for  no  sooner  had  the 
men  begun  to  row  together,  than  round  she  came  again  ! 

And  so  it  went  on  for  some  half  a  dozen  times,  till 
at  length  the  captain,  flying  into  a  rage,  cursed  and 
swore  at  Jack,  who  he  thought  was  wilfully  malingering. 
"  Pull,  you  lazy  hound,"  he  shouted.  "  I  am  pulling, 
sir,"  came  the  reply.  "  Easy  there,  bo'sun,"  cried  the 
captain.  *'  Aye,  aye,  sir,  I  am  merely  paddling,"  replied 
the  Dutchman,  in  an  injured  tone,  as  if  unjustly 
blamed. 

The  fact  was  that  while  waiting  in  the  gig  for  the 
captain  to  come  down,  he  had  carefully  hatched  this  plot 
to  get  his  rival  into  trouble ;  knowing  that  with  a  few 
powerful  strokes  of  his  strong  arms,  he  could  turn  the 
boat  as  he  pleased,  without  seeming  to  do  so,  he  had 
thus  succeeded  in  throwing  the  blame  on  his  companion. 

Meanwhile  the  captain's  rage  was  now  quite  beyond 
control.  There  were  luckily  only  two  oars  in  the  boat, 
for  I  verily  believe  had  there  been  one  to  spare,  he 
would  assuredly  have  brained  the  unofiending  man-of- 
war's  man  with  the  weapon.  As  it  was  he  abused  him 
roundly,  using  every  foul  epithet  he  could  think  of,  and 
these  were  not  few. 

But  still  the  boat  went  round  and  round,  till,  in 
desperation,  he  tried  to  put  back  to  the  ship ;  but  this 
measure  the  bo'sun  also  managed  to  frustrate,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  skipper  looked  as  if  about  to  have  a 
fit,  that  he  finally  condescended  to  place  his  strength  on 
equal  terms  with  Jack,  andi  thus  enabled  the  boat  to 
reach  the  shore. 

Meanwhile  the  crew — myself  included — had  been 
leaning  over  the  bulwarks,  watching  the  comedy  from 
the  ship,  and  wondering  at  the  strange  behaviour  of  the 
gig,  for  none  of  us  had  guessed  the  bo'sun  was  the  cause 
of  it.  On  the  contrary,  from  all  we  had  heard  the 
captain  say,  we  concluded  that  Jack  must  be  to  blame. 

Thus  when,  an  hour  or  so  later,  he  returned  with 
the  bo'sun  in  the  gig,  having  left  the  captain  ashore,  he 
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noticed  that  the  men  were  less  friendly  to  him  than  they 
had  been,  and  wondered  why. 

But  this  was  exactly  what  his  enemy  the  bo'sun  had 
planned  and  carried  out.  For,  jealous  of  his  popularity 
with  the  captain,  officers,  and  crew,  and  knowing  how 
highly  they  all  thought  of  his  attainments  as  a  seaman, 
he  had — as  he  now  hoped — by  proving  his  inefficiency, 
degraded  him  in  their  eyes. 

Indeed  this  Machiavellian  plan  had  succeeded  even 
better  than  its  author  had  imagined,  for  the  men  now 
regarded  the  hapless  Jack  with  the  contempt  which  all 
sailors  feel  for  one  who,  while  boasting  of  his  superior 
efficiency  as  a  seaman,  has  proved  himself  to  be  a  "  land- 
lubber "  in  the  end. 

This  feeling  was  all  the  more  embittered  by  the  fact 
that  *'  the  boaster,"  as  they  thought  him,  "  had  been 
detected  by  a  '  dirty  foreigner '  too,  and  one  who  said 
*  Yah  '  instead  of  '  Yes,' "  the  special  kind  of  foreign 
sailor  most  detested  by  the  merchant  service  tar.  How- 
ever, being  somewhat  suspicious  as  to  the  part  the 
bosun  might  himself  have  played  in  the  performance 
we  had  witnessed,  I  mentioned  my  suspicions  to  the 
others,  adding  that  "  I  thought  we  ought  to  make  some 
inquiries  before  assuming  that  Jack  was  the  contemptible 
creature  they  supposed."  But  they  had  made  up  their 
minds,  and  with  the  mule-like  obstinacy  of  their  kind, 
were  determined  to  stick  to  it.  "  Bah  1 "  exclaimed  the 
most  intelligent  of  the  crowd,  backed  up  at  intervals  by 
the  rest :  "  Do  you  think  we're  blind  and  deaf  that  we 
didn't  see  and  hear  what  happened  ?  Why,  a  child  of 
twelve  could  have  handled  an  oar  better  than  he  done — 
the  miserable  lubber  that  calls  himself  a  sailor-man. 
No,  says  I,  let's  have  nothin'  more  to  do  with  him. 
That's  my  'pinion  and  your'n,  eh,  mate  ? "  appealing  to 
the  rest. 

Of  course  they  all  agreed,  nevertheless,  when  a  few 
minutes  later,  after  hauling  up  the  gig,  we  were  all  in 
the  fo'c'sle,  great  was  their  surprise  to  see  their  despised 
shipmate  tackling  the  bo'sun. 

**  Look    here,    bo'sun,"    he    began,    in   a   low  but 
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determined  and  educated  voice,  "  I  suppose  you  thought 
you  had  done  a  d d  fine  thing  to  have  got  a  ship- 
mate into  trouble,  and  have  me  abused  by  the  captain 

and  called  a  lazy  hound,  a  d d  son  of  a  cook,  and  so 

on?  Now,  what  I  want  to  know,  are  you  going  to 
apologise  to  me  before  this  crew  or  not  ? " 

"  Oh,  get  away,"  replied  the  other,  "  you  no  had 
right  to  go  into  the  boat  if  you  did  not  know  to  row.  If 
you  had  strength  like  ozzer  mans  you  would  haf  pulled 
properly,  and  not  lost  all  dat  time."  The  last  sentence 
he  added  thinking  to  prove  conclusively  that  it  had  all 
been  Jack's  fault. 

"  Oh,  that's  your  game,  is  it  ? "  replied  the  latter. 
"  Well,  in  that  case  all  I  can  say  is  that  you  are  a  liar, 
for  I  can  row  as  well  as  you,  and  as  for  my  strength,  I 
am  as  strong  as  most  men  of  my  size,  though  I  haven't 
the  strength  of  three,  like  you  !     So  now,  take  off  your 

shirt,  for  I  am  going  to  give  you  the  d st  hiding 

you  ever  had  in  your  life,  if  only  as  a  lesson  to  you  not 
to  treat  another  ship-mate  as  you  have  treated  me  to- 
day. Take  oS  your  shirt,  I  say,"  he  repeated,  now 
trembling  with  rage,  as  he  saw  the  other  seemed  dis- 
inclined to  obey. 

**  What  ?  "  ejaculated  the  bo'sun  at  length.  ''  Take 
off  my  shirt  for  a  ting  like  you  ?  Vy,  I  could  smash  you 
mit  won  handt." 

"  Very  well,"  replied  Jack,  "  I'm  not  proud,  so  will 
take  off  mine."  This  he  did  and  tightening  his  belt  a 
hole  or  two,  he  said  :  "  Now,  bo'sun,  come  on,"  squaring 
up  to  him  as  he  spoke. 

The  gigantic  Dutchman,  with  his  long  arms  extended 
to  full  length,  made  a  rush  at  Jack,  and  before  the  man 
knew  where  he  was,  he  found  himself  grasped  by  the 
neck,  lifted  clean  off  his  feet,  and  carried  to  the 
"  t'gallant  rail  "  against  which  his  head  was  beaten  till, 
when  released  from  the  murderous  grasp,  he  fell  un- 
conscious into  the  "  scuppers,"  and  there  he  lay  ! 

The  condition  of  demoralisation  on  board  this  ship 
may  be  imagined  when  I  say  that  not  a  man  amongst 
the  crew  had  made  a  single  effort  to  prevent  what  to  all 
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must  have  seemed  little  short  of  murder  being  committed 
before  their  very  eyes.  Till,  finally,  seeing  that  unless 
some  one  interfered,  the  man  would  assuredly  be  killed, 
I  went  to  his  assistance. 

Catching  the  huge  bo'sun  round  the  waist,  I  tried  to 
drag  him  ofi';  but  was  powerless  to  move  him,  while 
had  I  received  the  backward  kick  he  made  at  me,  I 
would  probably  have  been  in  as  bad  a  plight  as  his 
victim ;  so,  confining  myself  to  putting  in  a  blow  or  two, 
as  opportunities  offered,  I  called  to  the  others  to  assist 
me,  but  in  vain. 

At  length,  finding  the  man  in  his  grasp  had  been 
beaten  into  insensibility,  the  bo'sun  let  him  drop,  and 
returning  to  the  deck,  walked  up  and  down  it,  smiling 
contentedly  at  the  result  of  his  encounter. 

However,  his  self-satisfaction  was  somewhat  pre- 
mature, as  the  sequel  proved,  for  after  a  minute  or  two, 
the  man  he  thought  so  utterly  defeated  came  to,  and, 
asking  me  in  a  faint  whisper  for  some  water,  I  ran  ofi* 
and  filling  a  pannikin  from  the  *'  dipper/'  handed  it  to 
him. 

He  sat  up,  and  drinking  half  of  it,  with  the  rest 
sopped  the  back  of  his  head,  from  which  I  saw  the 
blood  was  slowly  trickling.  Seeming  much  restored,  he 
now  got  on  to  his  feet,  and  then,  to  our  amazement, 
again  approached  his  enemy. 

"  Now,  then,  bo  sun,'*  he  said  calmly,  *'  if  you  don't 
mind,  we'll  have  that  little  affair  out !  " 

"What?"  hissed  the  latter,  contemptuously.  **  I 
thought  you  enough  of  it  had,  if  I  go  for  you  again  it 
will  be  pad  for  you,  mein  Gott." 

"Oh,  that's  all  right,"  retorted  Jack.  "I  thought 
you  were  going  to  fight  *  British  fashion,'  but  I  won't 
make  this  mistake  a  second  time,  so  come  on,  you  cur." 
On  this  the  Dutchman  dashed  at  him  as  before.  I 
saw  the  huge  arms  extended,  and  the  cruel  fingers  curl, 
ready  to  repeat  the  grasp  which,  on  the  first  occasion, 
had  succeeded  so  efiectually  ;  but  this  time  his  attempt 
proved  futile,  for  Jack  was  now  prepared  for  this 
manoeuvre. 
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Jumping  in  between  the  giant's  outstretclied  arms, 
I  saw  his  right  fist  shoot  forward,  and  then  I  heard  a 
dull  thud  as  though  he  had  hit  a  solid  block  of  wood 
rather  than  a  human  face;  his  left  followed  like 
lightning,  this  second  blow  landing  on  the  same  spot 
as  the  first. 

I  saw  his  opponent's  eyes  open  and  shut  spasmodi- 
cally, the  big  head  move  from  side  to  side  as  of  one 
suflPering  from  palsy  :  and  then  followed  a  series  of  the 
most  dexterous  and  smashing  blows  it  had  ever  been 
my  lot  to  see  delivered. 

The  bo'sun's  arms  continued  still  helplessly  ex- 
tended while  Jack,  in  between  them,  was  hammering 
away  as  though  he  was  a  human  engine,  or  a  steam- 
driven  battering-ram. 

His  knuckles,  as  I  saw  afterwards,  were  fairly 
skinned,  yet  still  he  pounded  on,  till  at  length  a 
blow  of  greater  power,  or  perhaps  more  dexterously 
administered,  brought  his  adversary  to  the  deck,  and 
with  a  thud  which  seemed  to  shake  the  very  boards  on 
which  we  stood. 

Here  he  lay  motionless  for  a  time  while  Jack  had 
another  pannikin  of  water.  Then,  returning  to  where 
the  bo'sun  lay,  surrounded  by  the  now  astonished, 
gaping  crew,  he  called  to  them  to  lift  him  to  his  feet, 
"  for  ^he  has  not  had  enough  yet,''  he  added  grimly, 
**  at  the  same  time  I  cannot  go  on  hitting  a  man  when 
he  is  down." 

But  as  not  one  of  them  would  help  him,  he  stooped 
over  the  prostrate  figure,  shouting  loudly  to  him : 
"  Now,  then,  bo'sun,  get  up  and  take  the  rest  of  your 
licking  like  a  man  !  " 

"  I  no  can  fight  no  more,"  muttered  the  bo'sun, 
sulkily,  in  reply  to  this  invitation. 

"  Nonsense,"  said  Jack.  "  Why,  you  are  not  half 
licked  yet.  ^Get  up  at  once,  and  let  us  finish  the  fight ; 
do  you  hear  ?  ' 

'^  No,  I  do  not  vant  to  fight  no  more,"  repeated  his 
beaten  foe. 

Just    then    the    chief   mate    happened     to    come 
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*^  forrard,"  and  seeing  what  was  taking  place,  attempted 
to  interfere.  "  Let  iim  alone  now,  Jack,"  he  said. 
*'  You  will  kill  him  if  you  go  on." 

"  No  fear  of  that,  sir,  he  is  too  big,*'  replied  Jack  ; 
then,  by  way  of  explaining  the  position  :  **  You  see,  this 
being  Sunday  afternoon,  sir,  we  are  only  amusing 
ourselves  after  our  own  fashion  !  " 

The  mate,  who  had  seen  and  heard  what  took  place 
in  the  gig,  and  who  probably  sympathised  with  Jack  in 
what  he  had  then  so  unjustly  suffered,  merely  shrugged 
his  shoulders,  and  seeing  it  was  useless  to  say  more, 
walked  aft  again. 

Jack,  saluting  the  mate  as  he  went  off,  returned  to 
where  his  adversary  lay,  and  muttering  to  himself, 
**  Well,  if  no  one  else  will  lift  him,  I  must  do  it 
myself,"  raised  the  man's  shoulders,  and  placing  him 
with  his  back  against  the  bulwarks,  hit  him  again  and 
again. 

The  unhappy  bo'sun  attempted  for  a  while  to  ward 
off  the  blows,  but  in  his  now  enfeebled  state  he  was  no 
match  for  the  other  who,  evidently  an  expert  boxer,  hit 
him  where  he  pleased  and  with  such  dexterity  and 
force  that  he  soon  collapsed  again  on  to  the  deck. 

Seeing  now  that  his  huge  enemy  had  been  beaten 
into  insensibility,  as  he  himself  had  been  a  short  time 
ago,  and  was  incapable  of  feeling  further  punishment, 
the  victor  at  length  desisted  and,  kneeling  down  beside 
his  beaten  and  now  insensible  foe,  thus  addressed 
him : 

"Now,  bo'sun,  my  friend!"  he; began,  regardless  of 
the  fact  that  the  man  could  no  longer  hear  him,  "  I 
think  I  have  fully  kept  my  promise  and  have  given  you 
a  lesson  you  are  not  likely  to  forget,  or  try  again  to  get 
a  ship-mate  into  trouble,  as  you  did  to-day,  or  bully 
another  because,  compared  with  yourself,  he  is  weak 
and  you  happen  to  have  a  giant's  strength."  Con- 
cluding this  strange  homily  he  turned  to  the  crew. 
*'  Now,  boys,"  he  said,  "  isn't  it  nearly  tea-time  ?  I 
feel  as  if  I  would  like  a  cup  or  two  after  that  little 
fight!" 
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Meanwhile  the  great  Dutchman  lay  where  he  had 
fallen  and  there  he  remained  all  night  on  deck,  and  in 
the  dew,  for  not  a  man  went  near  to  help  him,  now 
that  they  had  learnt  the  true  story  of  the  gig  and  of 
the  dirty,  un-English  trick  he  had  played  on  Jack. 

Meanwhile  the  latter — now  more  popular  than 
ever — was  carried  shoulder  high  into  the  fo'c'sle  by  his 
ship-mates — each  vying  with  the  other  to  do  him 
honour,  for  all  were  utterly  ashamed  now  of  having 
allowed  themselves  to  be  so  easily  prejudiced  against 
him  through  the  Dutchman's  wily  methods. 

The  following  morning  it  was  discovered  that  the 
latter,  owing  doubtless  to  his  injuries  and  exposure,  was 
now  in  a  high  fever,  and  was  accordingly  removed  to 
the  hospital,  where  we  left  him  when  the  ship  sailed 
for  New  York. 

Meanwhile  the  whole  affair  had  been  carefully 
inquired  into  by  the  captain,  who  on  learning  the 
truth  regarding  the  incident  of  the  gig,  much 
commended  Jack  for  the  forbearance  he  had  shown  at 
the  time,  and  for  his  subsequent  pluck  in  punishing  the 
bully.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  inquiry,  the  captain — 
with  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  ofl&cers  and  crew — 
appointed  Man-o'-war  as  boatswain  of  the  ship — and 
a  better  one  I  never  sailed  with  all  the  time  I  was  at 
sea. 


CHAPTER  XII 

The  next  four  years  I  passed  in  voyages  between  the 
various  ports  of  North  and  South  America — sometimes 
in  English  ships,  but  as  often  under  the  ''  Stars  and 
Stripes,"  till,  one  day  in  New  York,  finding  an  English 
vessel  bound  for  the  East  Indies,  I  shipped  on  board  of 
her  as  an  A.B.,  or  in  other  words,  an  able-bodied 
seaman. 

Ever  since  my  last  visit  to  Calcutta,  disastrous 
as  this  had  nearly  been  to  me,  I  had  always  had  a 
longing  to  return  to  the  East.  Not  that  I  had  any 
great  fancy  for  an  Indian  life ;  but,  to  confess  the 
truth,  because  I  was  becoming  somewhat  tired  of  a 
life  at  sea — or  rather,  of  the  long-continued  association 
with  men  who  were  not  only  not  of  my  own  class, 
but,  like  many  merchant  service  crews  of  those  days, 
often  recruited  from  the  slums  of  various  sea-ports, 
and  anything  but  seamen  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
term. 

However,  in  my  last  voyage  back  to  Liverpool,  I 
had  found,  amongst  the  rijQf-raff  crew  we  had  picked  up 
in  Calcutta — as  described  in  a  previous  chapter — some 
three  or  four,  who  in  their  more  prosperous  days  had 
held  various  posts  in  India,  and  from  whom  I  had 
gathered  that,  providing  a  man  was  sober,  steady,  and 
well-conducted  generally,  he  would  have  little  difficulty 
in  obtaining  some  such  post. 

The  recollection  of  this  possibility  had,  since  then, 
been  always  present  in  my  mind,  and  had  finally  led  to 
my  deciding  to  leave  the  ship  after  this  voyage. 

Thus,  when,  in  due  course,  we  arrived  at  Calcutta,  I 
interviewed  the  captain,  and  making  my  project  known 
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to  him,  was  fortunate  eDough  to  obtain  his  consent  to 
cancel  the  remainder  of  my  engagement,  which  included 
the  round  voyage,  via  Liverpool,  back  to  New  York. 

It  was  a  hazardous  undertaking  on  my  part,  for 
though  the  captain  had  been  good  enough  to  pay  me 
my  wages  for  the  voyage  from  New  York,  plus  a 
**  bonum,"  as  he  called  it,  for  exceptional  good  conduct, 
the  whole  did  not  amount  to  much. 

Now,  Calcutta,  even  in  those  "  good  old  days,"  was 
no  more  agreeable  place  to  live  in,  without  money  or 
credit,  than  any  other  city,  thus,  having  so  little  of  the 
first,  and  with  but  small  likelihood  of  obtaining  the 
second,  I  soon  found  myself  considerably  embarrassed. 

However,  securing  a  small,  dingy  back  room  in  a 
"  Sailors'  Home,"  of  questionable  repute,  situated  in  an 
equally  dubious  locality,  in  change  for  a  couple  of  my 
fast  diminishing  rupees,  I  set  to  work  to  find  some 
employment  that  would  keep  body  and  soul  together,  at 
any  rate  for  the  next  few  weeks. 

The  "  many  well-paid  posts,"  my  friends,  the  self- 
styled  "  broken  gentlemen,"  had  told  me  of  as  "  so  easily 
obtainable,"  were,  I  found,  apparently  non-existent,  or, 
if  they  ever  had  been,  had  long  since  been  filled  up. 
Hearing  of  one  or  two  as  soon  likely  to  be  vacant,  I  had 
applied  for  them  in  person ;  but  only  to  be  refused,  the 
moment  I  mentioned  my  qualifications,  the  employers 
being  evidently  quite  convinced  in  their  own  minds 
that,  being  a  sailor  without  a  job,  I  must  necessarily  be 
an  habitual  drunkard,  or  at  best  a  thief !  Meanwhile 
my  '*  funds,"  as  already  hinted,  were  rapidly  diminish- 
ing, and  even  my  landlord — a  blear-eyed  drunken- 
looking  ruin  of  what  once  had  been  a  seaman,  was 
beginning  to  regard  me  with  suspicion. 

For  the  first  week  or  two  I  had  trudged  thus 
wearily  from  office  to  ofiice,  seeking  employment  where 
none  was  to  be  found,  till  at  last  I  heard  that  some 
guards  and  stokers  were  required  on  the  railway 
recently  opened,  and  the  only  one  then  in  India. 

Neither  of  these  was  the  kind  of  post  I  was  in  any 
way  fit  for,  or  that  I  would  have  selected  were  others 
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available,  but  the  state  of  my  finances  did  not  admit  of 
further  delay,  so  I  proceeded  at  once  to  the  traffic 
manager^s  office. 

Ushered  into  the  presence  of  this  pompous  official 
by  a  peon,  who  first  tried  in  vain  to  extort  from  me  the 
usual,  but  by  no  means  legal,  intercessory  fee,  I  stated 
my  business. 

The  railway  magnate,  eyeing  me  suspiciously  for  a 
while,  asked  abruptly  the  usual  preliminary  question, 
whether  "  I  was  given  to  drink."  Replying  that  I  was 
a  total  abstainer,  a  statement  he  seemed  much  surprised 
at,  his  manner  changed,  and  after  some  further  question 
as  to  my  antecedents,  I  was  formally  engaged  as  a 
guard  on  sixty  rupees  a  month. 

A  book  of  rules  and  instructions,  pertaining  to  the 
duties  of  my  new  office,  were  then  presented  to  me, 
which  I  was  directed  to  study  carefully,  as  I  was 
required  to  take  up  a  goods  train  the  next  morning  at 
six  o'clock ! 

Thanking  the  manager  for  his  kindness,  I  left  the 
office,  wondering  at  my  good  fortune  in  having  secured 
so  well-paid  a  post ;  though  sorely  puzzled  to  find  1  was 
expected  to  take  charge  of  a  train,  seeing  that  I  knew 
nothing  whatever  about  railways,  or  their  management ! 

Brought  up  in  the  wilds  of  Ireland,  miles  away  from 
any  railway  station,  I  had  hardly  ever  seen  a  train, 
and  as  to  what  a  guard's  duties  might  be  in  connection 
with  one,  I  had  not  the  faintest  notion.  To  add  to  my 
trouble  I  now  remembered  having  once  been  told  that 
railway  trains  were  dangerous  things  to  meddle  with, 
and  apt  to  lead  to  unpleasant  results  if  improperly 
handled — and  I  began  to  think  that  in  my  anxiety  to 
obtain  a  living  I  had  allowed  my  feelings  to  get  the 
better  of  my  discretion,  and  had  placed  myself  in  an 
extremely  awkward  and  unpleasant  position  1  I  glanced 
through  the  book  of  rules  in  the  hope  that  I  might  find 
in  it  sufficient  information  to  assist  my  ignorance,  but 
the  technical  phrases  and  expressions  it  contained  so 
puzzled  me,  that  I  gave  up  the  attempt  in  despair. 

I  was  now  seriously  alarmed  at  the  responsibility  I 
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had  so  recklessly  undertaken,  and  was  half  inclined  to 
return  at  once  and  decline  the  appointment,  but  the 
thought  of  the  good  pay  was  too  tempting,  and  besides, 
I  might  not  easily  find  other  employment,  so  decided  to 
risk  it. 

The  next  morning  on  arrival  at  the  station  I  was  duly 
introduced  to  "  my  train,"  and  shown  the  van  I  was  to 
occupy.  The  station  master  then  handed  me  a  file  of 
papers,  which  he  described  as  "  way  bills,'*  and  directed 
me  to  compare  them  with  the  tickets  on  each  of  the 
waggons. 

Commencing  with  the  one  next  my  van  I  walked  up 
the  platform,  checking  each  waggon  till  I  reached  the 
tender.  I  was  now  ordered  to  sound  my  whistle  for 
the  train  to  start  and  jump  into  the  van  as  it  passed 
me  I 

The  train  being  a  very  long  one,  had  gained  some 
speed  by  the  time  the  van  reached  me,  and  in  attempt- 
ing to  jump  into  it  I  came  near  to  terminating  my 
railway  career  at  its  very  outset  by  falling  between  the 
footboard  and  platform  !  Just  saving  myself,  however, 
I  scrambled  in,  when  the  first  thing  that  met  my 
astonished  gaze  were  two  natives,  each  seated  on  a  brass- 
bound  wooden  chest  securely  fastened  with  padlocks ! 

**Who  the  deuce  are  you?''  I  asked,  **  and  what 
are  you  doing  here  ?  "  They  both  gabbled  excitedly  in 
Hindustani,  not  a  word  of  which  I  could  understand, 
and  pointed  to  the  chests. 

Now,  of  the  book  of  instructions,  which  I  had 
assiduously  studied  the  previous  night,  one  of  the  few 
rules  I  had  thoroughly  understood  and  committed  to 
memory  was  No.  1,  to  the  effect  "  That  no  person  shall 
be  permitted  to  travel  in  the  guard*s  van  without  a 
written  order  from  the  traffic  manager." 

I  asked  my  unbidden  guests  to  produce  this  order  ; 
but  they,  as  ignorant  of  English  as  I  was  of  their 
vernacular,  only  gabbled  the  faster  and,  again  pointing 
to  their  boxes,  seemed  determined  to  maintain  their 
position  at  all  costs. 

Confident  in  the  belief  that  there  could  be  but  one 
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interpretation  of  the  rule  in  question,  and  delighted  at 
this  opportunity  of  proving  my  zeal  and  efficiency  so 
soon  after  my  appointment,  I  seized  upon  the  jabbering 
native  nearest  to  me  and,  in  spite  of  his  cries  and 
struggles,  bundled  him  out  on  to  the  line. 

Before  I  could  tackle  the  second,  the  train  had 
attained  too  great  a  speed  to  admit  of  his  being 
similarly  treated,  but  as  she  slowed  down  on  approach- 
ing the  next  station,  I  sent  him  headlong  too ! 

Much  pleased  with  myself  at  the  prompt  and 
effective  manner  in  which  I  had  thus  reasserted  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  company,  so  grossly  violated 
by  these  two  offenders ;  and  anxious  to  make  my 
report  personally  at  our  destination,  I  made  no  mention 
of  the  occurrence  at  this  station. 

When  we  finally  drew  up  at  the  terminus,  an  hour 
or  so  later,  I  alighted  at  once,  and  was  about  to  find  my 
way  to  the  traffic  superintendent's  office,  longing  to  tell 
my  story,  when  I  saw  a  crowd  headed  by,  what  proved 
to  be,  that  official  himself,  approaching  my  van. 

*' What  the  dickens  do  you  mean  by  such  conduct, 
sir  ?  '*  were  the  first  words  he  greeted  me  with. 

Utterly  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  he  was  refer- 
ring to,  I  gazed  at  him  in  astonishment,  then,  looking 
round,  saw  that  a  police  inspector  had  entered  the  van 
and  was  critically  examining  the  locks  of  the  two  chests 
from  which  I  had  ejected  the  trespassers. 

The  locks  proving  to  be  unbroken  or  in  any  way 
injured,  the  traffic  superintendent  seemed  somewhat 
relieved,  but,  pointing  to  me,  informed  the  inspector 
that  I  was  the  person  charged  in  the  telegram,  and 
requested  that  he  would  take  me  into  custody  ! 

He  then  informed  me  that  he  had  received  a 
telegram  from  the  Calcutta  office  to  the  effect  that  the 
two  native  bankers,  escorting  their  treasure  chests,  had 
been  set  upon  by  the  guard  of  the  train,  who  had  thrown 
them  out  of  the  van,  evidently  with  the  intention  of 
robbing  the  treasure,  and  that  he  was  to  be  arrested 
and  sent  down  at  once  in  custody  to  Calcutta ! 

In  vain  I  protested  that  I  was  innocent  of  any  such 
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criminal  intention.  I  produced  my  book  and  pointed 
out  the  rule  under  which  I  had  acted.  The  traffic 
superintendent  was  inexorable,  the  matter  was,  he  said, 
too  serious  for  him  to  deal  with,  my  attempt  at  robbing 
the  train  being  so  very  obvious. 

Moreover,  the  men  I  had  assaulted  were  seriously 
injured,  one  having  his  nose  broken  and  the  other  badly 
bruised  about  the  head.  He  could  listen  to  no  explana- 
tions there,  and  I  must  appear  before  the  traffic  manager, 
to  whom  I  could  offer  any  I  had  to  give,  and  it  would 
be  fortunate  for  me  if  he  believed  them  ! 

This,  then,  was  to  be  my  reward  for  the  great  zeal 
and  energy  I  had  displayed  in  my  endeavour  to  carry 
out,  practically,  the  only  rule  I  thought  I  had  under- 
stood. I  repeated  the  wording  of  it  over  to[myself,  and 
was  quite  sure  there  was  no  reference  to  any  exceptions 
regarding  treasure  or  escorts. 

No — it  was  stated  without  any  possibility  of  mis- 
conception that ''  no  one  was  to  be  allowed  to  travel  in 
the  guard's  van  without  a  written  permit." 

However,  I  saw  that  it  was  evidently  useless  to 
protest  any  further,  so  was  fain  to  submit,  and  an  hour 
later  found  myself  seated,  with  a  policeman  on  either 
side  of  me,  in  the  same  train  on  my  way  back  to 
Calcutta  in  charge  of  the  inspector  I 

On  our  arrival  I  was  taken  before  the  manager, 
whose  reception  of  me  was  in  nowise  more  encouraging 
than  that  of  his  subordinate  at  the  other  end  of  the  line. 

''  So  you  deceived  me,  after  all,"  he  said.  ''  Believing 
you  to  be  an  honest  British  seaman  I  appointed  you  to 
a  position  of  trust,  and  you  repay  me  by  taking  the  first 
opportunity  of  attempting  to  rob  the  train  you  were 
placed  in  charge  of ! " 

Stung  to  the  quick  by  a  repetition  of  this  wholly 
unmerited,  and  shameful  accusation,  I  replied  angrily 
that  I  was  as  honest  a  man  as  he  was,  and  again 
producing  the  book  of  instructions  he  had  himself  given 
me,  pointed  to  Rule  1. 

'*  Read  this,"  I  said.  **  You  will  find  nothing  there 
of  any  so-called  treasure  or  escorts,  nor  did  I  receive 
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any  instructions  regarding  them.  I  found  two  men  in 
my  van,  and  as  they  were  unable  to  produce  any 
authority  for  being  there,  I  turned  them  out,  and  now, 
for  having  simply  done  my  duty,  I  am  accused  of 
assault  and  robbery  !  " 

The  manager,  taking  the  book  from  me,  read  the 
rule  referred  to,  and  after  questioning  the  inspector 
closely,  as  to  the  condition  in  which  he  had  found  the 
locks  of  the  chests,  apparently  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  my  statement  was  correct. 

"  I  believe  you  are  speaking  the  truth,"  he  said,  "  at 
the  same  time  you  have  been  guilty  of  a  very  serious 
indiscretion.  The  men  you  assaulted,  and  so  summarily 
ejected  from  your  van,  were  two  wealthy  and  influential, 
high-caste,  native  bankers,  who  had  advanced  the  money, 
they  were  escorting,  for  the  new  loop  line,  and  they  now 
intend  to  sue  the  railway  company  for  damages  done  to 
their  persons  and  dignity,  and  have  good  grounds  for 
their  complaint ! " 

Then,  informing  the  inspector  that  no  criminal  charge 
would  be  brought  against  me,  he  said  I  might  go  to  my 
quarters,  and  he  would  see  what  he  could  do  to  get  me 
out  of  the  scrape  I  was  in  ! 

I  never  heard  how  the  matter  ended,  but  I  strongly 
suspect  that  when  the  "  working  expenses ''  for  that  half- 
year  came  to  be  made  up,  my  misplaced  energy  and  zeal 
accounted  in  no  small  degree  for  some  of  the  balance  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  account !  Be  that  as  it  may,  I 
heard  no  more  about  the  matter,  and  continuing  in  the 
service  of  the  company  for  some  months,  was  eventually 
promoted  to  head  guard.  But,  though  now  drawing 
quite  a  living  wage,  and  with  duties  neither  very  arduous 
nor  unpleasant,  to  be  the  head  guard  on  a  railway,  was 
by  no  means  the  height  of  my  ambition. 

Fortunately,  in  my  position  I  was  brought  into 
constant  contact  with  government  officials,  some  holding 
important  secretariat  and  administrative  appointments — 
such  as  secretaries  to  the  Government  of  Bengal  in 
various  departments — the  inspector-general  of  police, 
jails,  and  so  forth,  who  frequently  travelled  on  the  line» 
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Having  on  one  occasion  been  fortunate  enough  to  be 
in  a  position  to  oblige  one  of  these  magnates,  he  seemed 
very  grateful  for  the  small  service  I  had  been  able  to 
render  him,  and,  entering  into  conversation,  eventually, 
by  a  few  searching  questions,  adroitly  extracted  from  me 
the  story  of  my  life  and  antecedents. 

My  brief,  but  somewhat  adventurous,  career  must 
have  interested  him  considerably,  for  after  a  few  more 
questions  as  to  my  prospects  and  intentions,  he  asked 
me  whether  I  would  care  to  accept  a  government 
appointment,  and  on  my  replying  that  such  had  been 
my  object  in  coming  back  to  India,  he  took  down  my 
name  and  address,  and  saying  he  would  see  what  he 
could  do  for  me,  he  stepped  into  the  carriage  I  had 
reserved  for  him,  while  I,  congratulating  myself  on  my 
good  fortune  at  having  thus  easily  secured  a  friend  at 
court,  returned  to  my  van. 

As  the  result  of  this  accidental,  but,  to  me,  most 
fortunate  meeting,  I  received  by  post,  within  a  week 
from  that  date,  a  long,  blue  envelope,  marked  O.H.M.S., 
on  opening  which  I  found  a  letter  signed  by  my  new 
friend,  informing  me  that  '*  His  Honour,  the  Lieut. - 
Governor  hereby  appointed  me  to  officiate  as  an 
assistant  superintendent  of  police,'*  and  directing  me  to 
report  myself  at  the  office  of  the  inspector-general  of 
police,  where  I  would  be  told  to  what  district  I  was 
posted. 

Taking  this  letter  with  me  to  the  manager  of  the 
railway,  the  same  who  had  originally  appointed  me  as  a 
guard,  I  showed  it  to  him,  whereupon  he  was  kind 
enough  to  give  me  my  discharge  at  once,  and,  congratu- 
lating me  on  my  good  fortune,  added,  laughingly,  that 
"  he  hoped  when  as  a  police  officer  I  had  to  deal  with 
native  gentlemen  again,  I  would  treat  them  more 
ceremoniously  than  on  the  last  occasion  ! " 

Thanking  him  for  his  good  advice,  I  touched  my 
cap  and  turned  to  go  ;  but  he  insisted  on  shaking  hands 
with  me — meaning,  doubtless,  by  this  action  to  imply 
that  having  now  regained  my  proper  social  status,  I  was 
ijo  longer  his  subordinate  but  an  equal. 
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The  next  morning,  on  calling  at  the  police  office,  I 
was  informed  that  I  had  been  posted  to  the  district  of 

R ,  and   told   to  join   as   soon   as   possible,   after 

providing  myself  with  the  necessary  uniform  and  a 
horse. 

The  first  I  obtained  from  a  firm  of  military  tailors 
and  outfitters,  who  also  catered  for  the  police,  and  where 
I  learnt,  to  my  amazement,  that  "  I  could  pay  the  bill 
at  my  leisure,"  for  I  had  never  dealt  with  them  before ; 
but  it  seems  they  had  seen  my  name  in  the  government 
gazette,  which  they  apparently  considered  a  sufficient 
guarantee ! 

The  purchase  of  the  horse,  however,  was  a  more 
difficult  matter,  for,  in  the  first  place,  I  had  to  depend  on 
my  own  judgment,  and,  secondly,  to  pay  for  it  on  the 
spot.  Fortunately,  having  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
horses  as  a  boy,  I  had,  for  a  sailor,  a  very  fair  knowledge 
as  to  their  points,  and  eventually  selected  one  which 
took  my  fancy,  a  country  bred  mare  about  fourteen 
hands.  The  price  I  paid  for  this  animal  was,  I  remember, 
two  hundred  rupees,  which,  as  prices  ranged  in  those 
days,  was  considered  somewhat  high,  and  made  a  big 
hole  in  the  sum  I  had  saved  in  the  last  ten  months  from 
my  pay  as  "  head  guard."  However,  it  still  left  me  with 
a  few  hundreds  in  the  bank,  and  as  I  was  to  draw  two 
hundred  and  fifty  rupees  a  month  from  the  date  I 
joined  my  district,  I  felt  I  might  indulge  my  fancy 
without  much  risk  of  "  outrunning  the  constable." 

Nevertheless,  being  as  yet  unaccustomed  to  spending 
money  on  so  large  a  scale,  I  haggled  with  the  owner, 
and  finally  induced  him  to  "  throw  in  '^  a  second-hand 
English  saddle,  also  a  bridle,  far  from  new  ;  and  putting 
these  on  to  my  new  purchase,  rode  her  back  to  my 
quarters,  followed  by  a  '^  syce,"  whom  I  had  engaged 
on  the  dealer's  recommendation,  and  who  proved  to  be 
as  big  a  villain  as  his  sponsor. 

For,  as  I  subsequently  discovered,  the  mare  was  a 
notoriously  vicious  animal,  which  the  dealer,  in  collusion 
doubtless  with  this  syce,  had  drugged  with  opium 
before  bringing  her  out  for  my  inspection.     I  had  some 
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trouble  with  her  at  first ;  but,  curing  her  in  time,  she 
eventually  proved  a  valuable  acquisition. 

The  next  morning,  i.e.  a  week  after  receipt  of  my 
appointment,  I  left  Calcutta  for  the  head-quarters  of 
the  district  to  which  I  had  been  posted,  and  travelling 
for  the  first  time  as  a  passenger  on  the  line,  with  my 
mare  in  a  horse-box  attached  to  the  train,  finally  reached 
a  road-side  station,  whence  I  rode  on  to  R , 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

It  was  in  the  hot  season  of  a  year  in  the  early  sixties 
that  I  joined  my  first  appointment  as  an  officiating 
assistant  superintendent  in  the  Bengal  Police,  a  force 
newly  created  in  1861,  i.e,  some  three  years  after  the 
Indian  Mutiny  had  been  completely  quelled.  Organised 
something  after  the  model  of  the  Eoyal  Irish  Con- 
stabulary, it  had  a  quasi-military  organisation,  and 
most  of  the  senior  officers  in  charge  of  the  various 
district  forces,  and  termed  "  district  superintendents," 
were  military  men.  The  junior,  or  assistant  superin- 
tendent-grades, however,  were  filled  by  young  men 
ranging  from  eighteen  to  about  twenty-two,  mostly  sons 
of  senior  civil  and  military  officers,  or  "  outsiders  "  like 
myself. 

Till  the  creation  of  this  new  police  force,  there  had 
been  no  regular  police  service  in  India,  the  police  duties 
being  controlled,  in  a  hap-hazard  kind  of  way,  by  some 
member  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service  District  Staff,  in 
addition  to  his  ordinary  Civil  duties. 

Thus,  at  the  time  I  joined  it,  the  new  service  was 
still  going  through  the  process  of  organisation,  con- 
sequently there  was  much  to  be  done,  and  not  the  least 
important  of  these  duties  being  to  learn  how  to  perform 
them,  for,  to  officers  and  men  alike,  the  work  was  quite 
new. 

However,  in  my  CO.,  Major ,  I  had  an  able  and 

willing  instructor,  for  though  a  soldier  by  nature  and 
life-long  training,  he  had  been  quick  to  grasp  the 
technicalities  of  his  new  profession  and,  during  the  year 
he  had  held  charge  of  the  district,  had  worked  wonders, 
both  as  regards  the  disciplining  of  the  force,  as  well  as 
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in  training  it  to  cope  with  the  criminal  population, 
which — as  a  whole— were  more  numerous  and  skilful 
than  in  most  districts  of  Bengal. 

For  the  first  year  of  my  service,  he  kept  me  at  head- 
quarters learning  my  work  under  his  personal  super- 
vision, and  acquiring,  with  the  aid  of  a  "  munshi,'*  or 
native  tutor,  the  language  of  the  district,  in  which, 
together  with  police  laws  and  regulations  and  drill, 
I  was  required  to  pass  an  examination  in  due  course. 

Consequently,  it  was  not  until  I  had  passed  these 
tests  by  what  was  called  the  lower  standard,  and  had 
been  thus  confirmed  in  my  appointment,  that  I  was  sent 
out  into  the  district  on  inspection  and  investigation 
duties,  which,  entailing  as  they  necessarily  did  long 
marches  on  horseback  and  a  generally  open-air  existence, 
I  found  infinitely  more  agreeable  than  being  cooped  up 
in  an  office  all  day,  surrounded  by  perspiring  natives,  or 
in  my  so-called  leisure  moments,  when,  in  company 
with  my  oleaginous  preceptor,  I  had  passed  many  a 
weary  hour  endeavouring  to  acquire  his  barbarous 
language  through  the  medium  of  police  reports,  seeming 
to  my  untutored  mind,  to  have  been  written  by  men  as 
ignorant  of  the  character  as  myself. 

Imagine  my  delight,  then,  when  one  day  I  was 
ordered  by  my  chief  to  proceed  early  the  next  morning 
to  an  out-post,  some  fifteen  miles  distant,  and  inspect  it, 
which  I  did,  returning  late  that  night,  having  thoroughly 
enjoyed  this  unaccustomed  outing,  and  more  especially 
the  riding  there  and  back. 

From  this  time  forward  these  pleasant  excursions 
were  repeated  on  an  average  once  a  month,  and  much  to 
my  satisfaction.  Nevertheless,  it  was  whilst  on  one  of 
these  delightful  expeditions  that  I  came  perilously  near 
to  terminating — if  not  my  life — at  any  rate  my  career 
in  the  Indian  Police.  The  incident  I  refer  to  happened 
in  this  wise. 

I  was  at  the  time  on  inspection  duty  in  the  extreme 
north  of  the  district,  in  fact  practically  on  the  borders 
of  the  next,  the  chief  town  of  which  was,  as  it  happened, 
the  Divisional  head-quarters,   or  in   other   words,   the 
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residence  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Division,  which 
was  comprised  of  five  districts,  my  own  being  one  of  the 
number.  Corresponding  with  this  official,  who  was  head 
of  all  the  purely  Civil  staff  of  these  five  districts,  was  a 
Deputy-Inspector-General  of  Police,  occupying  a  similar 
position  with  respect  to  all  the  police  forces  within  tho 
division. 

Moreover,  being  the  head- quarters  of  the  division, 
and  a  large  and  important  district  in  itself,  the  staff  of 
the  various  civil  departments,  and  of  the  police  also, 
were  more  numerous,  which,  added  to  a  number  of  non- 
officials,  such  as  planters,  jute  merchants,  etc.,  etc., 
constituted  quite  a  large  European  population.  The 
**  station"  was  consequently  what  might  be  termed 
quite  a  gay  one,  boasting,  amongst  other  institutions,  a 
regular  race -course,  with  a  "  Race  Meeting  ''  held  in  the 
cold  season  of  each  year. 

This  *'  meeting,"  as  it  so  happened,  was  about  to  take 
place  the  day  after  I  arrived  at  my  camp,  which  was 
pitched  some  thirty  miles  distant  from  the  race-course, 
and  being,  as  I  have  said,  passionately  fond  of  horses, 
and  everything  connected  with  them,  I  was  sorely 
tempted  to  attend  these  races,  if  only  for  an  hour  or  two. 
How  to  accomplish  this,  however,  was  the  problem  now 
before  me,  for,  as  I  knew  well,  it  was  strictly  against 
orders  for  an  officer  to  leave  his  district  without 
leave,  and  yet  there  was  no  time  to  obtain  this  from  my 
chief. 

But  the  temptation  was  too  strong  to  be  resisted  ;  so, 
finally,  throwing  discretion  to  the  winds,  I  resolved  to 
go  without  it,  trusting  to  good  luck  not  to  be  found  out. 
It  was  a  hazardous  experiment,  for  it  was  more  than  likely 
that  my  Deputy-Inspector-General,  who  knew  me  by 
sight,  would  be  present,  and,  if  he  recognised  me,  would 
be  sure  to  ask  why  I  was  there  1  However,  there  was 
just  the  chance  that  he  might  not ;  so,  building  on  this 
slender  hope,  I  determined  to  take  the  risk. 

Accordingly,  early  the  next  morning,  having  sent 
out  a  horse  half  way  the  night  before,  I  set  out  on  my 
adventure.     Riding  leisurely,  as  was  necessary  with  only 
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two  horses  for  the  journey,  it  was  late  before  I  reached 
my  destination. 

Fortunately,  the  racing  had  not  as  yet  begun,  and  I 
arrived  on  the  course  in  time  to  witness,  as  I  thought, 
the  "  Trial  Stakes,"  a  race  for  Arabs  and  country-breds, 
weight  for  age  and  class.  I  had  hardly  entered  the 
Grand  Stand  when  I  felt  some  one  touch  me  on  the 
shoulder. 

Looking  round,  I  found  it  was  an  old  acquaint- 
ance, a  junior  magistrate,  who,  somewhat  mysteriously 
as  I  thought,  asked  me  to  accompany  him  to  the 
paddock.  Wondering  what  he  wanted,  and  much  fear- 
ing he  had  bad  news  for  me,  I  asked  him  "  what 
was  up  ?  " 

"  The  chance  of  a  life-time,"  he  replied.  "  The  pro- 
fessional 'jock'  who  was  to  have  ridden  the  favourite 
is  down  with  cholera,  and  the  owner  has  been  trying 
hard  to  find  a  rider  for  his  Arab  '  Thunder-bolt.'  The 
horse  is  bound  to  win  if  he  runs,  so,  seeing  you  were 
here,  I  told  the  owner  you  were  just  the  man  to  ride  for 
him!" 

"  But  I  daren't,"  I  replied,  aghast  at  the  idea  though 
longing  to  accept.  "  I'd  be  spotted  to  a  certainty,  and 
you  know  what  that  would  mean,  being  here,  as  I  am, 
without  leave." 

*'  Oh,  there  is  no  fear  of  that,"  urged  my  friend. 
"  Turn  your  face  away  from  the  stand  as  you  go  by,  and 
no  one  will  be  a  whit  the  wiser,  so  come  along  ; "  and  as, 
more  than  half  persuaded,  I  accompanied  him  to  the 
paddock,  he  told  me  that,  *'on  the  off-chance  of  finding 
a  rider  at  the  course,  they  had  brought  the  sick  man's 
colours,  breeches,  boots,  etc." 

Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  we  went  on  to  the 
tents,  and  there  found  several  men,  including  the  dis- 
tracted owner,  all  eager  for  me  to  ride  the  horse.  In 
less  than  ten  minutes,  with  their  aid,  I  was  so  trans- 
mogrified as  to  be  hardly  recognisable.  The  boots  were 
much  too  big,  and  came  almost  to  my  knee.  The 
breeches  I  might  easily  have  buttoned  round  my  chest, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cap  was  so  small  that  it 
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hardly  covered  my  head,  much  less  my  face,  which,  in 
the  circumstances,  was  unfortunate  ! 

The  starting-post  was  situated  on  the  far  side  of  the 
course,  and  no  sooner  was  I  mounted  than  Thunder-bolt, 
so  called  from  his  iron  mouth,  began  by  bolting  right 
across  the  field  and  into  some  tree  jungle  at  the  other 
side.  In  vain  I  attempted  to  pull  him  up ;  but  as  well 
might  I  have  pulled  at  the  side  of  a  house,  as  at  his 
mouth.  His  head  was  in  the  air,  and  I  expected  every 
moment  to  be  brained  by  one  of  the  many  overhanging 
branches  under  which,  providentially,  we  flashed  past 
like  greased  lightning. 

I  had  by  this  abandoned  all  attempts  to  pull  the  mad 
beast  up,  but,  bending  well  forward,  lay  flat  on  its  mane 
and  with  my  arms  almost  round  its  neck  ! — wondering 
whether  I  was  going  to  be  killed  outright,  or  be  smashed 
up,  eventually  to  die  a  lingering  death. 

Meanwhile,  continuing  our  wild  career,  we  had  gone 
on  for  what  seemed  to  me  an  hour  when,  rounding  a 
slight  bend,  I  saw  to  my  horror,  scarcely  ten  yards  ahead, 
the  gable  end  of  a  ruined  house  projecting  right  across 
our  path  and  obviously  only  high  enough  for  the  horse 
to  pass  under  it  bare-backed.  Probably  the  horse  had 
seen  this  too,  or  perhaps  was  tired  after  his  gallop,  at 
any  rate  he  instantly  slowed  down.  Seizing  this 
opportunity,  I  tugged  at  the  bit  and  finally  pulled  him 
up,  but  only  just  in  time. 

We  were  now  stationary  at  last,  and  the  animal  for 
the  first  time  under  my  control ;  but  what  to  do  with 
him  was  a  question  I  found  difficult  to  answer.  To 
return  to  the  race-course  for  the  race,  was  obviously 
useless,  since  it  must  have  been  run  and  over  by  now. 
Finally  it  occurred  to  me  that  if  I  could  get  out  of  this 
accursed  jungle  and  find  my  way  to  the  native  town,  I 
could  leave  the  horse  in  some  native's  stable  and  clear 
out. 

Acting  on  this  idea,  I  endeavoured  to  retrace  my 
steps,  but  the  fact  was  that  though  I  thought  the  horse 
had  been  bolting  for  an  hour,  the  time  actually  occupied 
in  our  flight  had  been  but  a  few  minutes,  hence,  I  had 
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hardly  gone  back  a  few  hundred  yards  when,  to  my 
amazement,  I  came  out  upon  the  race-course  with  a 
line  of  horses  drawn  up  on  it  ready  to  start. 

The  starter,  with  the  flag  in  his  hand,  was  standing 
a  yard  or  two  in  front,  and  as  I  rode  up  asked  me 
angrily  "  where  the  devil  I  had  been  ? "  Then,  his 
wrath  increasing  as  I  replied,  *'  I  did  not  know,"  which 
was  true  enough,  he  went  on :  "Do  you  think  I  am 
going  to  wait  here  all  day  for  you  ?  Fall  in  at  once, 
your  place  is  No.  3.     Now,  then,  are  you  ready — off!  '* 

Half  dazed,  and  as  yet  unable  to  realise  my  good 
fortune,  I  still  had  my  wits  sufficiently  to  keep  the 
impatient  Thunder-bolt  well  in  hand,  till  I  was  sure  the 
start  was  a  real  one,  then,  letting  him  go,  we  picked  up 
each  competitor  and  finally,  passing  them  all  with  ease, 
I  won  by  several  lengths  ! 

I  have  ridden,  and  won,  many  a  good  race  since  ; 
but  never  have  I  felt  so  proud  as  I  did  at  that  moment. 
Unfortunately,  what  with  the  excitemen/;  of  the  race 
and  the  flush  of  success,  I  was  scarcely  as  prudent  as  I 
should  have  been,  for  as  I  passed  the  stand  I  forgot  to 
look  "  the  other  way,"  consequently  was  recognised  by 
two  or  three  acquaintances,  who  hastened  to  congratulate 
me,  as  I  dismounted,  on  my  win. 

Thunder-bolt's  owner,  too,  was  naturally  delighted, 
and  told  me  to  be  sure,  the  next  time  I  visited  Calcutta, 
to  go  to  a  certain  harness-maker,  whom  he  named,  and 
said  he  would  write  to^  and  purchase  the  best  whip  they 
had  in  their  establishment,  charging  the  same  to  his 
account.  '*And  mind  you  have  a  proper  inscription 
put  on  it,"  he  added,  '*  to  commemorate  this  happy 
occasion  1 " 

This  whip  I  eventually  obtained,  and  for  years  kept 
as  a  much  valued  trophy.  Meanwhile,  however,  I  had 
paid  dearly  for  my  triumph,  as  I  discovered  on  returning 
to  the  head-quarters  of  my  district  after  my  unlicensed 
visit  to  the  race-course. 

Both  before  and  after  the  first  race,  I  had  kept  a 
sharp  look-out  for  the  Deputy-Inspector-General,  so 
that  I  might  have  time  to  avoid  meeting  him  face  to 
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face,  and  was  much  relieved  when,  at  length,  I  heard  he 
was  '*  on  tour  " — little  guessing  where  he  was,  and  how 
employed  at  that  very  moment !  But  I  was  soon  to 
learn,  for,  walking  into  my  office  some  three  or  four 
days  later,  I  was  sent  for  by  my  chief,  who,  from  the 
unaccustomed  gravity  of  his  greeting,  I  guessed,  had 
something  unpleasant  to  say.  He  went  on  to  tell  me 
what  had  happened. 

It  appeared  that  the  *'  D.I.G."  had,  in  the  course  of 
his  tour,  visited  our  district  during  my  absence  and,  as 
ill-luck  would  have  it,  inspected  my  own  particular 
office  on  the  very  day  I  had  won  my  victory  on  the 
hard-mouthed  Thunder-bolt.  He  had  asked  for  me  and 
was  told  that  I  was  out  on  inspection  duty  in  the  north 
of  the  district,  but  was  expected  back  next  day. 

So  far  well  and  good,  but  the  worst  had  yet  to  come, 
for  unhappily  at  this  moment  the  "  post  orderly " 
appeared  with  the  usual  bundle  of  official  letters  and, 
unfortunately,  a  copy  of  the  daily  paper,  which  the 
major  politely  handed  over,  unopened,  to  his  superior. 

The  latter,  tearing  oflf  the  wrapper,  glanced  at  the 
first  page. 

"  Hullo  !  "  he   exclaimed.     "  Here's  an  account  of 

the  racing  at ,"  and,  glancing  at  the  names  of  the 

horses  in  the  "  Trial  Stakes,"  his  eye  caught  that  of  the 
winner.  "  Thunder-bolt ! "  he  cried  out,  "  what  a 
strange  name  for  a  horse !  it  belongs  to  that  rich  jute 

fellow  at ,  I  see,  and — Hullo  1  what's  this  ? — Why, 

I  am   d d  if  it  isn't  that   confounded   assistant  of 

yours  who  rode  it !  I  thought  you  said  he  was  out  on 
inspection  duty  !  " 

My  unfortunate  district  superintendent,  even  more 
astounded  than  his  chief,  hardly  knew,  for  the  moment, 
what  to  say,  and  wanting  to  do  the  best  he  could  for 
me,  on  the  one  hand,  while,  on  the  other,  he  had  to  think 
of  himself,  he  replied  at  length  :  *'  Yes,  so  he  was,  sir ; 
but  as  the  station  I  told  him  to  inspect  is  in  the  border 
and  not  far  from  divisional  head-quarters,  he  probably 
thought  there  would  be  no  harm  in  riding  over  to  see 
the  races "  >..-. 
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"  What !  without  leave  ?  "  interrupted  the  other, 
angrily,  *'for  I  presume  he  hadn't  your  permission,  to 
leave  the  district,  and  if  this  wasn't  bad  enough  in  itself 
— to  ride  publicly  in  a  race  and  on  the  favourite  too,  to 
make  himself  more  conspicuous !  It's  the  worst  case  of 
disrespect  and  disobedience  of  orders  I  ever  heard,  and 
must  report  the  matter  to  Government  at  once  !  " 

He  duly  carried  out  his  threat,  for  Colonel was 

one  of  the  strictest  disciplinarians  in  the  force  and,  un- 
fortunately for  me,  had  the  strongest  views  on  officials 
— especially  junior  ones —  leaving  their  districts  without 
leave. 

The  result  of  his  report  was  that  within  a  fortnight 
of  the  date  of  my  offence,  I  found  myself  *' severely 
reprimanded "  and  transferred  to  a  district  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Presidency,  where  my 
duties  were  so  heavy  and  continuous  as  to  preclude  all 
possibility  of  absenting  myself,  with  leave  or  without. 

Moreover,  I  was  here  under  a  superintendent,  who, 
though  an  excellent  policeman,  knew  as  much  about  a 
horse  as  a  horse  did  about  him,  and  of  whom  his  "  friends  " 
used  to  say,  "  He  had  a  strong  seat  in  a  '  buggy  '  and  a 
still  better  one  in  that  most  effeminate  of  all  conveyances 
— a  palanquin,  or  palki !  " 

m  nt  *  m  m 

I  had  scarcely  joined  my  new  post  when  my  district 
superintendent  fell  ill,  and  had  to  take  short  leave  to 
the  hills ;  while  my  fellow  assistant,  meeting  with  a 
severe  accident,  was  quite  incapacitated  from  taking  any 
active  part  in  the  duties  of  the  district. 

The  result  was  that  the  whole  working  of  the  police 
of  the  district  was  thrown  upon  my  shoulders.  To 
make  matters  worse,  a  serious  outbreak  of  crime  occurred 
just  then,  and  scarcely  a  night  passed  without  a  burglary 
or  theft,  sometimes  two  or  three,  being  committed,  mostly 
within  the  limits  of  the  town. 

I  was  at  my  wits'  end  to  know  what  to  do  either  to 
detect  or  prevent  them,  for  my  own  experience  was 
very  limited,  and  even  my  best  officers,  inspectors  and 
Bub-inspectors  alike,  seemed  as  helpless  as  myself.     lu 
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vain  I  changed  the  "  investigating  officers,"  threatened 
them  with  degradation  and  other  punishments ;  the 
thieves  appeared  to  have  "  the  ball  at  their  feet/'  and 
kicked  it  as  they  pleased. 

For  a  while  the  native  shopkeepers,  whose  places  of 
business  were  robbed  with  alarming  frequency,  bore 
their  misfortunes  with  the  usual  oriental  calmness,  hoping 
soon  the  police  would  detect  the  ojQfenders  :  and  even  if 
they  did  not  recover  the  stolen  property,  at  least 
inspire  the  thieves  with  terror ;  but,  alas !  no  such 
good  fortune  was  in  store  for  them  or  for  the  force. 

At  length,  losing  all  patience,  they  appealed  in 
desperation  to  the  magistrate  of  the  district,  from  him 
to  the  commissioner,  and,  finally,  to  the  Government  to 
help  them. 

Meanwhile  the  whole  blame  for  these  depredations 
fell  upon  my  unlucky  self  and  I  was  told  by  one  of 
those  so-called  sympathetic  **  friends  "  who,  under  the 
guise  of  friendship,  delight  in  repeating  uncomplimentary 
observations,  that  I  was  spoken  of  by  the  authorities 
as  "  that  wild  Irishman,  who,  though  he  might  be 
good  at  riding  races,  was  utterly  useless  as  a  policeman  I " 

The  condition  of  affairs  nearly  drove  me  demented. 
I  turned  out  my  *' reserve  police"  and,  all  night  long, 
had  the  streets  and  lanes  patrolled  by  armed  constables, 
but  to  no  purpose. 

I  nearly  killed  myself  trying  to  do  three  men^s 
office  work  by  day,  and  in  spending  half  my  nights 
visiting  the  patrols  to  see  whether  they  were  performing 
their  duties  efficiently,  but  with  no  better  result.  The 
burglaries  still  continued :  holes  were  cut  through 
wood  and  mud  walls  alike  and  property  carried  off,  so 
noiselessly,  that  none  knew  till  the  morning  that  a 
burglary  had  been  committed  ! 

At  last,  driven  to  desperation,  I  applied  to  my  late 
Deputy-Inspector-General — the  same  who  had  caused 
me  to  be  sent  to  this  unlucky  place  in  disgrace — begging 
him  to  return  one  of  my  best  detectives,  who  had  been 
lent  to  another  district  in  his  division  to  help  unravel  a 
mysterious  murder  case  that  had  occurred  there. 
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Now,  whether  his  conscience  smote  him  for  having 
been  the  cause  of  my  present  trouble,  I  cannot  say,  but 
possibly  it  did,  for  he  complied  at  once  with  my  request, 
and  within  a  week,  Sub-Inspector  Narain  Din  Tiwari — 
commonly  known  as  "  Narain  Babu,"  presented  himself 
before  me,  and  making  a  profound  salaam,  expressed 
his  readiness  to  unearth  my  unknown  criminals. 

How  he  eventually  succeeded  will  be  told  in  the 
next  chapter. 


a 


CHAPTER  XIV 

For  three  niglits  longer  the  burglaries  continued  and 
then,  ceased  as  suddenly  as  they  had  begun  !  On  the 
fifth  morning  following  the  detective's  arrival,  as  I  sat 
at  my  table,  congratulating  myself  on  this  sudden 
cessation  of  crime,  yet  wondering  how  it  had  come 
about,  **Narain  Babu"  walked  into  my  office,  ushering 
in  three  or  four  constables,  and  two  hang-dog  looking 
natives  who,  judging  from  their  appearance,  were 
evidently  of  opinion  that  their  last  hour  had  come. 

One  of  the  constables,  I  observed,  was  carrying  a 
large  sack,  which,  on  being  turned  upside  down  on  my 
office  table,  poured  forth  the  quaintest  medley  of  goods 
it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  see  mixed  up  in  one  heap. 

There  were  gold  and  silver  bangles,  armlets  and 
wristlets  ;  gold  and  silver  nose  and  toe  rings,  ankle 
rings  of  brass  ;  men's  muslin  caps,  women's  *'  saris  "  of 
silk  and  cotton,  and  a  variety  of  other  articles  of 
jewellery  and  clothing  too  numerous  to  mention. 

"  What,  in  Heaven's  name,  are  all  these,  and  where 
did  you  get  them  ?  "  I  asked  the  sub-inspector. 

"  These,  your  worship,"  he  replied,  "  are  some  of  the 
things  recently  stolen  from  the  shopkeepers  in  the 
bazaar — and  these,"  pointing  to  the  two  men  whom  I 
now  guessed  were  his  prisoners,  '*  are  the  thieves  who 
stole  them  !  Ask  them,  Sahib,  and  they  themselves  will 
tell  you  all." 

I  did  so,  and,  to  my  astonishment,  each  made  a  full 
confession,  pointing  out  his  own  particular  share  of  the 
''loot"  and  naming  the  shops  or  dwellings  whence  they 
had  been  purloined. 

Outside  the  office  were,  I  found,  a  dozen  or  more  of 
the    shopkeepers    and    others    who    recognised    their 
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respective  property,  while  a  reference  to  the  police 
"  Stolen  Property  Eegister,"  proved  their  identification 
to  be  correct.  In  short,  there  was  nothing  more  to  be 
said  on  the  subject.  The  accused  appeared  that  day 
before  the  magistrate,  who,  satisfied  of  their  guilt, 
committed  them  i  to  the  sessions,  both  being  '*old 
offenders,"  for  trial. 

But  at  the  sessions  things  did  not  work  quite 
so  smoothly.  The  "  court  inspector/'  prosecuting  on 
behalf  of  the  police,  and  a  very  able  ofiicer,  put  proof 
after  proof  before  the  judge,  who  while  unable  to  detect 
aught  that  was  faulty  in  the  evidence  of  the  police  or 
other  witnesses,  shook  his  head  and  pronounced  himself 
unsatisfied. 

He  was  an  elderly  man  and  probably  one  of  the 
best  "judges  of  fact"  on  the  bench;  but  he  disliked 
the  police  most  cordially  and,  mistrusting  them  as  well, 
was  very  evidently  of  opinion  that  there  must  be  some- 
thing wrong.  However,  he  could  not  well  go  against 
such  evidence  as  was  produced,  so  sentenced  the  accused 
to  long  terms  of  imprisonment. 

I  was  naturally  much  pleased  at  the  result  of  the 
trial.  At  the  same  time  the  judge's  demeanour  caused 
me  some  disquietude,  for  though  I  knew  him  to  be  in 
bad  health,  and,  therefore,  apt  to  be  irritable,  and  also 
aware  of  his  wonted  hostility  to  the  police,  I  could  not 
help  feeling  that  he  had  some  reason  for  his  suspicions 
in  this  case. 

But  scarcely  were  the  sessions  over,  when  in 
marched  *'  Narain  Babu  "  to  my  office  again,  this  time 
with  four  prisoners  and  three  bags  of  plunder  !  I  was 
now  most  careful  in  examining  both  the  accused  and  the 
witnesses — questioning  and  requestioning  them  again 
and  again.  The  result,  however,  was  the  same  as 
before,  and  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  send  the  case 
on  to  the  magistrate,  who  in  turn  committed  it  to  the 
sessions,  as  on  the  previous  occasion. 

The  judge  seemed  more  sceptical  than  ever,  and  was 
evidently  much  annoyed.  He  did  his  best  to  shake  the 
evidence  of  the  witnesses,  and  was  exceedingly  short  with 
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"  Narain  Babu  "  and  showed  plainly  that  ho  distrusted 
him.  But,  think  as  he  might,  he  could  not  gainsay 
or  ignore  the  evidence,  supported  as  it  was  by  the 
recovery  of  the  property,  and  the  confessions  of  the 
accused,  all  of  whom  he  finally  convicted  and  sentenced 
to  imprisonment. 

But  when  a  fortnight  later  "  Narain  Babu  "  brought 
in  six  more  men  and  five  bags  of  loot,  I  was  at  a 
loss  to  know  what  to  think,  and — more  important  still 
— what  to  do,  for  I  felt  this  was  really  more  than  the 
old  judge's  temper,  or  even  his  sense  of  justice  would 
stand. 

However,  following  his  example,  I  too  did  my  best 
to  break  down  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses  and  to  find 
some  flaw  in  the  confessions  of  the  accused — thinking  it 
would  be  better  for  me  to  detect  any  irregularity  than 
the  judge,  who,  if  he  discovered  it,  would,  I  knew,  visit 
his  wrath  in  terms  likely  to  extinguish  my  career  in 
the  police. 

However,  in  spite  of  my  best  efforts,  I  could  find  no 
discrepancies  in  the  evidence,  and  finally  sent  up  the 
accused — all  of  whom  were  eventually  convicted  and 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  like  the  others. 

Nevertheless,  though  on  the  evidence  he  had  been 
compelled  to  convict,  the  judge's  wrath  on  this  occasion 
was  terrible  to  witness  and — probably  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life — was  heard  to  swear  as  he  left  the  court,  and 
almost  within  its  sacred  precincts,  using  language 
hardly  in  keeping  with  his  high  and  judicial  position  ! 

But  this  was  not  all,  for — and  what  concerned  me 
more — he  reported  the  whole  matter  to  the  inspector- 
general  of  police,  ending  by  solemnly  warning  him  that 
"  if  the  *  demon  of  a  detective  '  " — for  so  he  styled  the 
luckless  "  Narain  Babu  " — '*  was  permitted  to  remain  in 
the  police,  some  terrible  disgrace  must  eventually  befall 
the  force  and  all  concerned." 

His  report,  a  copy  of  which  was  sent  to  me  later, 
concluded  in  words  something  to  this  effect :  **  Here," 
he  wrote,  **  are  gang  after  gang  appearing  in  court  with 
property,  which  they  openly  admit  they  have  stolen  from 
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certain  houses  and  shops,  th9.-cwnGrs-  oF- whidi  identify 
every  article,  and  from  whence  they  obtained  it,  what 
each  cost,  and  so  on.  Meanwhile  the  accused  listen  but 
remain  silent.  They  make  no  complaint  of  having  been 
ill-treated,  nor  do  they  show  a  single  mark  of  injury  on 
their  persons.  But  I  am  convinced  in  my  own  mind 
there  has  been  torture  at  work  to  induce  these  men 
to  confess  in  the  extraordinary  manner  in  which  they 
have  made  these  confessions." 

In  accordance  with  instructions,  accompanying  the 
copy  of  this  report,  I  called  upon  Sub-Inspector  Narain 
Tiwari  for  any  explanation  he  had  to  offer.  This  was 
furnished  in  due  course,  and  on  being  submitted  to  the 
higher  authorities,  he  was,  as  I  then  fully  believed 
myself,  held  to  be  blameless  in  the  matter.  Neverthe- 
less, very  shortly  afterwards,  implying  that  he  had 
been  unjustly  blamed  by  the  judge,  he  tendered  his 
resignation,  and  must  have  retired  to  some  distant 
district,  for  though  inquired  for  later,  was  never  heard 
of  again.  Happily  there  was  no  recrudescence  of  the 
burglary  epidemic,  and  for  many  months  the  district 
was  practically  exempt  from  crimes  of  this  description. 

Meanwhile  my  district  superintendent  had  returned 
from  leave,  and  the  time  having  arrived  for  some  of  the 
more  important  stations  to  be  inspected,  I  was  deputed 
to  perform  part  of  this  duty.  Such  inspections  are 
usually  made  at  irregular  intervals,  no  notice  being 
given  to  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  intended  visit. 

When,  therefore,  I  arrived  at  the  head- quarters 
station,  and  suddenly  presented  myself  at  the  main 
entrance,  there  was  a  general  stampede,  all  but  the 
sentry  on  duty  scuttling  away  in  search  of  their 
uniforms,  which  the  native  policeman  will  seldom  wear 
unless  compelled  to,  or  when  he  wishes  to  impress  the 
neighbouring  villagers  with  a  sense  of  his  importance. 

The  sentry  was  a  grey-bearded,  powerfully  built 
Mohammedan  who,  having  dusted  a  chair  for  my  use, 
drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height,  saluted,  then  stand- 
ing at  attention,  thus  addressed  me  : 

*'  Sahib,"  he  began,  "  it  is  hard  that  I  should  have 
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been  the  orjly  one. to  be  so  unjustly  treated.  ' Narain 
Babu '  received  credit  and  praise,  and  even  the  head  con- 
stables were  commended  ;  while  I,  the  man  who  actually 
obtained  the  confessions,  and  to  whom  the  success  of 
these  detections  was  mainly  due,  got  nothing  !  My 
name  was  not  even  mentioned — I,  who  put  the  men  on 
the  *  chabutra  *  and  then  produced  them  before  '  Narain 
Babu,'  all  confessing  their  guilt ! " 

*'But  what  is  a  ^chabutra'?"  I  asked,  wondering 
what  he  was  referring  to. 

"Preserver  of  the  poor/'  he  replied  naively,  "a 
*  chabutra '  is  what  I  put  the  thieves  on,  who  were 
convicted  of  the  burglaries  and  then  they  confessed !  " 

'*  But  what  the  devil  is  a  '  chabutra '  ?  "  I  repeated 
angrily.  "  I  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  one.  What  is 
it  intended  for,  and  where  is  it  ? " 

"  It  is  here,  sahib,"  he  said  ;  and  opening  a  back 
door,  he  entered  a  little  garden,  enclosed  by  four  high 
walls.  "  Here  it  is,  sahib,"  pointing  to  a  raised  bed  of 
masonry,  not  unlike  a  tombstone,  about  six  feet  long  by 
three  broad,  and  perhaps  three  feet  high. 

"  But  what  had  this  to  do  with  the  confessions  ?  "  I 
asked  impatiently,  for  I  was  still  much  in  the  dark  and 
was  fast  losing  what  little  patience  I  had  left. 
i  '*  Well,  sahib,"  he  replied,  "  you  see  that,  while  the 
'  chabutra '  is  three  feet  high  at  this  end,  it  is  less 
than  two  feet  six  inches  on  the  other  !  " 

"  Yes,  I  see  it  is !  but  that  tells  me  nothing — 
confound  you  !  "  I  protested  angrily,  for  his  mysterious 
manner  was  getting  on  my  nerves. 

But  he  had  evidently  made  up  his  mind  to  tell  the 
story  in  his  own  way. 

*'  Well,  sahib,"  he  continued,  "  it  is  true  *  Narain 
Babu '  designed  this  chabutra  and  showed  me  how  to 
use  it,  and  he  picked  out  the  right  men  to  put  on  to  it ; 
but  it  was  I  who  put  them  on !  "  This  he  said  quite 
proudly,  as  if  he  had  accomplished  some  great  feat. 
Then,  continuing,  "  When  first  '  Narain  Babu '  began 
the  investigation,  he  ordered  all  our  *  old  offenders '  on 
our  register  to  be  brought  to  the  station  in  batches  of 
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twenty,  and  these  he  arranged  in  a  row  against  the 
barrack  wall. 

''He  then  walked  down  the  line,  looking  into  each 
man's  eyes  as  he  came  opposite  him.  What  he  saw 
there  I  cannot  say,  but  every  now  and  then  he  would 
select  one  of  these  men,  and,  calling  out  to  me,  would 
say,  '  Nubbi  Bux,  put  this  son  of  a  pig  on  to  the 
chabutra ' ;  and,  doing  as  he  ordered,  the  man  would 
presently  call  out  that  he  wanted  to  confess !  " 

Here  he  paused  and  looked  at  me  as  if  hoping  I 
would  guess  the  rest  of  his  gruesome  tale  and  so  avoid 
committing  himself  further.  But  I  was  fairly  exaspe- 
rated with  him  now,  not  only  for  the  smug,  self-satisfied 
manner  of  telling  his  story,  but  because  I  was  now 
convinced  that  this  infernal  "chabutra''  had  been  in 
some  way  used  as  an  instrument  of  torture.  So,  ordering 
him  to  go  on  with  the  story  at  once  or  I  would  have 
him  immediately  arrested  and  prosecuted  for  concealing 
information,  he  continued — 

"  Let  not  his  excellency  be  angry  with  his  slave," 
he  whimpered,  now  evidently  alarmed.  *'  I  will  tell  all. 
When  I  took  the  first  man  to  the  chabutra,  I  asked  him 
if  he  was  innocent  of  all  or  any  of  the  burglaries  recently 
committed.  He  declared  he  was  ;  then  I  said  to  him, 
quite  mildly,  'Just  lie  down  there,  my  son,'  and  I 
laid  him  gently  on  the  chabutra,  but  with  his  feet  on 
the  higher  end  and  his  head  on  the  lower.  Then  poured 
some  water  from  my  '  budna,'  *  slowly  on  to  the 
channel  of  his  upper  lip.  I  continued  this  for  about  a 
minute  till  the  water,  running  down  his  nostrils,  perhaps 
into  his  brain,  his  eyes  seemed  as  if  about  to  start  from 
their  sockets,  and  he  looked  like  one  on  the  verge  of 
sufibcation.  Being  afraid  now  that  he  might  die,  I  let 
him  get  up,  then,  when  able  to  speak,  the  first  words  he 
spoke  were,  *  Take  me  to  the  babu.'  I  did  so  at  once, 
when,  falling  down  at  '  Narain  Babu's '  feet,  he  cried, 
'  I'll  confess  all,  your  honour,  and  will  tell  you  of  all  the 
thefts  I  committed  years  ago,  which  have  never  been 

♦  A  copper  vessel  shaped  somewhat  hke  a  tea-pot  with  a  long  slender 
spout. 
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discovered,  and  give  up  what  is  left  of  all  I  stole,  but, 
for  God's  sake,  put  me  not  on  that  chabutra  again/* 

" '  Ah  ! '  said  Narain  Babu,  '  now  you  are  talking  like 
an  honest,  sensible  man,  my  friend,  and  I  will  let  you 
off  all  your  old  offences  if  you  will  tell  me  of  your  new 
ones/  Then  he  made  a  full  confession,  implicating 
many  others  who,  with  the  assistance  of  the  chabutra, 
confessed  also  ;  and,  presently,  accompanied  by  Narain 
Babu  and  some  half-dozen  owners  of  the  stolen  property, 
he  went  first  to  a  ploughed  field,  then  to  a  shallow  tank, 
and,  finally,  to  some  thick  jungle,  in  each  of  which 
portions  of  all  the  jewellery  and  clothes  your  honour  has 
doubtless  seen,  was  found  concealed  and  was  now 
recovered.  So  you  see,  sahib,  this  is  how  *  Narain 
Babu'  obtained  his  confessions,  and  convictions,  and 
this  without  leaving  a  single  mark  of  injury  on  any  of 
the  prisoners,  so  that  they  could  not  show  any  signs  of 
having  been  ill-used,  much  less  make  any  complaint 
when  in  court  of  having  been  tortured." 

*'  And  now,  your  honour,"  concluded  my  ingenuous 
subordinate,  *'will,  I  think,  allow  that  I  deserve 
something  for  the  part  I  took  in  this  business.'' 

"  Yes,"  I  replied,  "  I  quite  allow  you  do,  and  I  think 
it  is  very  likely  you  will  get  it  too.  Seven  years' 
imprisonment  with  hard  labour  at  the  least,  unless  you 
undertake  to  give  evidence  against  the  chief  offender, 
'Narain  Babu/  in  which  case  I  will  try  to  have  you 
made  Queen's  evidence  ;  but  this  will  be  difiicult  since, 
on  your  own  showing,  you  took  such  a  prominent  part 
in  this  affair  I " 

I  then  proceeded  to  arrest  the  astonished  Nubbi 
Bux,  and  making  him  strip  off  the  uniform  he  had 
disgraced,  placed  him  in  the  custody  of  two  constables, 
who,  for  all  I  knew,  might  have  been  as  guilty  as 
himself  I 

However,  as  there  was  no  evidence  against  any  other 
member  of  the  staff,  I  assembled  them  all,  from  the  sub- 
inspector-in-charge,  downwards,  and  first  making  the 
men  demolish  the  chabutra,  which  I  had  razed  to  the 
ground  before  I  left,  made  a  speech,  pointing  out  to 
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them  the  iniquity  of  "  Narain  Babu,"  and  all  his  works, 
and  how  narrowly  they  had  probably  escaped  themselves 
from  being  in  the  same  position  as  their  unhappy 
comrade  Nubbi  Bux  who,  thinking  to  gain  approbation 
and  promotion,  had  made  use  of  this  iniquitous  method, 
and  was  very  likely  to  go  to  jail  for  several  years 
instead  ! 

At  the  close  of  this  harangue,  leaving  Nubbi  Bux  in 
the  lock-up  with  a  sentry  over  him,  I  went  back  to  the 
office  and  reported  the  whole  matter  to  my  chief,  who 
took  the  case  up  at  once,  finally  instituting  proceedings 
against  sub-inspector  Narain  Tiwari  and  constable 
Nubbi  Bux,  under  the  appropriate  section  of  the  Indian 
Penal  Code. 

Unfortunately,  for  the  ends  of  justice,  the  case  never 
materialised,  for  the  wily  Narain  Babu — doubtless 
scenting  impending  danger — had,  as  I  have  stated, 
already  provided  against  it  by  absconding,  and,  as  for 
his  disciple,  Nubbi  Bux,  his  statement  having  been  held 
to  be  in  the  nature  of  **  a  confession  made  to  a  police 
officer,"  and  subsequently  retracted,  could  not  be  used 
against  his  superior  or  himself ! 

Moreover,  acting  under  instructions  of  his  legal 
adviser,  he  had,  as  I  have  said,  denied  having  made  it, 
and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  none  of  the  victims,  on 
whom  he  had  used  the  persuasive  chabutra  system, 
when  questioned,  would  depose  against  him.  He  was 
accordingly  merely  dealt  with  departmentally  and 
dismissed  from  the  force.  But  though,  being  deeply 
interested  in  the  subject,  I  made  many  inquiries  later, 
I  never  heard  again  of  a  "  chabutra,"  higher  at  one  end 
than  the  other,  or  of  such  a  form  of  torture  ever  being 
used  before.  Such  a  device,  for  such  a  purpose,  had 
evidently  needed  the  genius  of  a  Narain  Babu  to 
originate,  and  his  patent,  so  far  as  I  could  learn,  had 
never  been  infringed ! 

While  on  the  subject  of  torture  by  the  police  to 
extract  confessions — a  practice  unhappily  very  frequent 
in  India  in  the  days  of  which  I  write — I  may  men- 
tion two  exceedingly  ingenious  devices,  which  though 
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inflicting  no  bodily  injury  or  leaving  traces  of  any 
kind,  were  nevertheless  grossly  illegal. 

Neither  case  came  under  my  personal  observation,  or 
knowledge,  but  were  described  to  me  by  a  brother 
officer  in  whose  district  they  had  actually  occurred  and, 
apparently,  till  detected,  had  been  employed  with 
considerable  success. 

The  first  was  made  use  of  by  one  of  his  inspectors, 
who,  having  reason  to  suspect  four  men  of  having 
committed  a  burglary,  had  them  taken  to  an  empty  hut 
containing  an  outer  and  an  inner  room. 

The  inspector,  seating  himself  in  the  former,  the 
men  were  brought  in  to  him,  one  by  one,  and  questioned. 
The  first,  refusing  to  give  any  information,  was  led  into 
the  inner  chamber,  where  there  were  two  constables, 
one  armed  with  a  long  stout  cane. 

No  sooner  was  the  man  brought  in  than  this  constable 
proceeded  to  belabour — not  the  suspect,  as  might  be 
imagined,  but  a  large  sack  of  rice,  specially  provided 
for  the  purpose.  His  comrade  meanwhile  pretending  to 
weep  bitterly,  and  to  call  out  for  mercy  with  all  the 
strength  of  his  lungs. 

While  this  was  going  on  another  man  had  been 
brought  in  to  the  inspector,  and  hearing  his  friend,  as 
he  supposed,  being  severely  flogged,  did  not  wait  to  be 
questioned,  but  falling  on  his  knees  made  a  full  con- 
fession, when  he  was  immediately  removed  to  the 
lock-up. 

The  third  and  fourth  men  were  similarly  treated, 
and  with  the  same  result.  There  was  now  only  the 
first  left,  who  on  being  told  that  the  rest  had  not  onlv 
confessed  but  implicated  him  as  well,  promptly  con- 
fessed too.  Portions  of  the  stolen  property  being 
subsequently  found  in  the  houses  of  each,  and  identified 
by  the  owners,  all  were  sent  up  for  trial,  convicted  and 
sentenced  to  imprisonment. 

The  second  device  employed  was,  if  more  fiendish, 
equally  ingenious.  On  this  occasion  two  men,  suspected 
of  having  committed  several  thefts,  were  arrested  and 
brought  before  the  officer  in  charge  of  a  police  station. 


.,-* 
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Both  were  Mahommedans  and,  as  is  customary  with 
men  of  this  caste,  wore  beards  and  moustaches. 

Questioned  by  the  officer,  neither  would  confess  ;  on 
the  contrary,  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  thefts. 
Various  inducements,  followed  by  threats,  proved  of  no 
avail.  Finally  the  sub-inspector,  inspired  no  doubt  by 
the  hirsute  appearance  of  his  victims,  adopted  the 
following  method. 

Ordering  the  two  men  to  be  tied  together  tightly, 
face  to  face,  till  only  their  necks  and  heads  were  free,  he 
questioned  them  but  with  no  better  result.  Then,  with 
a  devilish  ingenuity,  almost  past  belief,  he  had  their 
beards  and  moustaches  fastened  to  each  other,  the 
fastenings  being  supplemented  with  strong  cotton 
thread. 

This  process  being  completed,  he  ordered  two  of  his 
constables  to  apply  some  snuff  to  each  of  the  men's 
nostrils,  and  in  sufficient  quantity  to  compel  them  to 
sneeze. 

The  effect  of  this  may  be  easily  imagined,  for  with 
each  violent  fit  of  sneezing,  the  hair  of  their  beards  and 
moustaches  were  torn  almost  from  their  roots,  causing 
the  most  excruciating  agony  imaginable.* 

The  process  was  continued  till,  finally,  both  the 
unhappy  victims,  tortured  beyond  endurance  and  pray- 
ing piteously  to  be  released,  confessed  with  one  accord. 
The  sole  redeeming  feature  of  this  diabolical  and  wholly 
illegal  proceeding  being,  that  both  the  men  were 
ultimately  proved  to  be  guilty,  without  any  shadow  of 
a  doubt,  as  in  the  previous  instance  I  have  mentioned. 

Fortunately  in  both  these  cases,  the  officers  to  blame 
were  eventually  brought  to  book  and  severely  dealt 
with.  Indeed  it  is  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
severity  of  the  punishments,  inflicted  in  all  detected 
cases  of  this  nature,  that  this  particular  offence  on  the 
part  of  native  police  officers  has  been  practically  stamped 
out. 

*  This  form  of  torture  is  mentioned  in  one  of  the  Author's  previous  works, 
*'  Life  in  the  Indian  PoHce." 
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An  officer's  life  in  the  Indian  Police  Force,  during  the 
early  years  of  its  creation,  was  seldom  monotonous, 
indeed  often  far  too  full  of  stirring  incidents  to  be, 
altogether  agreeable,  even  to  the  keenest  amongst  them. 
As,  for  instance,  returning  home  late  for  dinner  from 
the  club,  where  he  had  been  seeking  relaxation  after  an 
arduous  day  in  office,  he  may  often  find  his  native  clerk, 
whom  he  had  hoped  to  have  seen  the  last  of  for  that 
day,  awaiting  his  arrival  with  the  much  dreaded,  red- 
enveloped  report  in  his  hand,  announcing  a  serious  riot, 
murder,  or  "  dacoity,"  as  having  occurred  in  some 
village,  perhaps  eighty  miles  distant.* 

Tired,  as  he  may  be,  and  great  as  the  distance  is,  he 
must  visit  the  scene  of  the  occurrence,  and  with  the 
least  possible  delay,  for  —  as  he  knows  well — his 
immediate  presence  on  the  spot  is  absolutely  necessary, 
if  only  to  prevent  any  malpractices,  which  are  always 
liable  to  take  place,  unless  the  investigation  of  his 
subordinates  is  strictly  supervised,  in  its  earlier  stages. 
Therefore,  before  he  goes  to  bed  that  night,  he  must 
make  his  preparations  for  an  early  start  next  morning, 
by  sending  out  his  horses  to  the  various  stages  on  the 
road,  and  a  servant  in  a  bullock-cart  with  such  requisites 
in  the  shape  of  food  and  raiment,  sufficient  to  keep  him 
going  for  the  days  or  week  he  may  be  absent  on  this 
duty. 

This  is  no  exaggerated  picture  of  what  a  European 
Indian  Police  officer  is  often  required  to  do,  and — to  his 
credit  be  it  said — does  it  without- murmur  as  part  of  his 
day's  w^ork  and,  as  a  rule,  quite  as  cheerfully  as  any 

*  Eeports  of  serious  crime  are  always  sent  by  special  messenger  and 
enclosed  in  a  red  envelope  to  ensure  immediate  attention. 
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highly  paid  official  in  London,  who  goes  to  his  office  in 
a  brougham,  or  if  from  the  suburbs,  in  a  luxurious  first- 
class  railway  carriage,  returning  in  like  manner  in  the 
evening  to  his  home,  a  good  dinner  and  comfortable 
bed,  whereas  the  other,  after  his  long  ride,  probably  in 
a  blazing  sun  or  down-pour,  has  no  home  awaiting  him, 
nor  any  food  except  some  sandwiches,  carried  in  his 
saddle-bags,  perhaps,  for  the  pace  of  a  bullock-cart  is 
proverbially  slow,  and  his  will  not  arrive  till  long  after 
the  evening  has  set  in,  when,  after  a  long  and  weary 
afternoon,  spent  in  the  generally  vain  effi)rt  to  discover 
how  much  of  the  evidence  he  has  recorded  is  true,  he 
returns  to  find — if  the  cart  has  arrived — a  sketchy 
'*  dinner  "  served  on  iron  plates.  Then,  on  his  narrow 
camp-cot,  endeavours  to  obtain  what  sleep  he  can  with 
cockroaches  flying  round  him,  and  occasionally  scurrying 
across  his  face,  for  his  "  bed-room "  is  usually  the 
"  station  office,"  much  favoured  by  these  pests,  both  for 
its  unsavoury  atmosphere,  and  the  oil  used  in  native 
ink,  which  forms  their  staple  food.* 

It  was  not  till  I  had  been  a  year  or  two  in  the 
service,  that  I  experienced  any  of  these  discomforts 
myself,  for  while  still  an  '* assistant"  my  movements 
were  regulated  by  my  chief  who,  when  he  deputed  me 
on  inspection  duty — I  was  not  entrusted  with  "in- 
vestigations "  for  some  time — gave  me  ample  notice,  so 
that  I  could  always  send  out  my  requirements  a  day  or 
two  beforehand. 

However,  I  was  to  have  a  taste  of  these  experiences 
before  long,  for,  one  evening,  when  playing  billiards 
with  my  chief  at  the  station  club,  a  large  red  envelope 
was  handed  to  him  by  one  of  the  servants,  whilst  our 
vernacular  office  clerk  was  waiting  outside,  with  the 
messenger,  ready  to  read  out  the  report  which  neither 
of  us,  though  both  had  passed  in  Bengali,  could  have 
deciphered  without  his  aid. 

The  report  proved  to  be  of  an  exceptionally  brutal 

murder,  which  had  been  committed  on  a  road,  passing 

close  by  a  police  station,  some  fifty  miles  distant,  and 

•  The  native  name  for  Cockroach  is  "  Tale-Chutter,"  or  a  licker»up  of  oil. 
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gave  some  details  of  the  crime,  from  which  we  gathered 
that  the  victim  was  an  itinerant  trader,  who  with  his 
wife  was  returning  home  from  a  weekly  market,  which 
was  some  distance  from  their  village. 

Evening  had  set  in  before  they  started  ;  but  as  the 
moon  was  shining  brightly,  they  had  no  difficulty  in 
finding  their  way,  and  had  arrived  at  a  dry  water- 
course, and  were  walking  along  the  bank  when, 
suddenly,  from  behind  a  clump  of  bamboos,  three  men 
rushed  out  upon  them.  Two  seized  and  held  the 
husband  down  while  the  third,  who  carried  a  long, 
sharp  fishing-spear,  stabbed  him  though  the  temple. 
The  man  died  immediately,  upon  which  the  thieves 
proceeded  to  strip  the  body,  and,  treating  the  woman 
similarly,  robbed  them  of  all  they  possessed  in  the  way 
of  money,  jewellery,  and  even  to  the  clothing  they 
wore.  Then,  leaving  them  both — the  dead  and  the 
living — lying  naked  side  by  side,  made  off  in  the 
direction  whence  they  had  come. 

Finally  the  woman,  recovering  partially  from  the 
shock  her  system  had  naturally  sustained,  informed  the 
police,  making  a  full  statement  of  the  facts  from  which 
the  report  sent  had  been  compiled. 

My  chief,  though  distinctly  inefficient  from  the 
equestrian  point  of  view  was,  as  I  have  said,  an 
excellent  policeman,  and  prided  himself  immensely  on 
what  he  considered  his  **  detective  ability,"  forgetting 
that  for  this  gift  to  be  of  any  use  to  him  in  India,  the 
possessor  must,  almost  necessarily,  be  a  native  of  the 
soil ! 

However,  realising  the  importance  of  the  case,  and 
doubtless  of  opinion  that  his  skill  would  materially 
assist  its  investigation,  he  determined  to  proceed  at 
once  to  the  spot,  ordering  me  to  accompany  him  so 
that  "  I  might  learn  " — as  he  put  it — ^'how  the  detec- 
tion of  such  cases  should  be  worked." 

We  started  accordingly  the  next  morning  and  on 
our  arrival  at  the  station,  the  widow  of  the  murdered 
man  was '  sent  for  ■  and  duly  interviewed.  She 
proved  to  be  a  well-preserved,  middle-aged,  yet  still 
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good-looking  woman,  possessed  of  more  than  the  average 
intelligence  of  her  class  and,  as  seemed  most  natural, 
anxious  to  give  every  assistance  to  the  police. 

She  accompanied  us  to  the  scene  of  the  occurrence, 
and  there,  within  a  few  feet  of  the  blood-stained 
ground,  gave  us  a  most  graphic  account  of  the  murder, 
describing  each  gruesome  detail  with  such  extra- 
ordinary verisimilitude  that,  when  she  had  finished,  I 
felt  as  if  I  had  been  a  witness  to  the  tragedy  myself. 
She  had  evidently,  despite  her  terror,  watched  the 
murderers  closely,  and  it  being  a  moonlit  night,  was 
able  to  give  us  a  minute  description  of  each.  The  man 
who  carried  the  spear  was,  she  said,  about  five  and 
thirty — tall,  sturdily  built  and  very  strong,  and 
obviously,  a  Mahommedan  by  caste  since  he  wore  a 
beard  which  was  short,  thick,  and  jet-black,  and,  as  a 
still  further  aid  to  his  identification,  added  that  he  was 
deeply  pitted  with  small-pox  scars. 

The  other  two  she  described  with  equal  minuteness, 
even  to  the  nose  of  one  of  them,  which  she  had  noticed 
was  extremely  flat  and  looked  as  if  it  might  have  been 
broken  by  a  blow  or  fall ! 

My  chief  was  delighted  with  the  accuracy  of  her 
description,  declaring  that  "he  had  the  case  now  in 
the  hollow  of  his  hand,"  for,  as  he  added,  *'  we  have 
only  to  hunt  up  our  register  of  bad  characters  to  find 
the  men  we  want." 

I  agreed,  adding  that  I  had  no  idea  that  the 
detection  of  crime  was  such  a  simple  matter,  believing, 
with  my  then  inexperience  of  police  work,  that  the 
measures  he  was  about  to  take  must  inevitably  result  in 
the  discovery  and  arrest  of  the  murderers  ;  but  I  was 
presently  to  be  disillusioned,  as  the  sequel  will  show. 

We  now  returned  to  the  police  station  and  spent  the 
remainder  of  the  day  in  going  through  the  "Bad 
Character  Eegisters,'*  noting  down  names  of  any  at  all 
corresponding  in  appearance  to  the  men  wanted.  The 
descriptions  of  these,  moreover,  being  sent  to  all  police 
stations  in  the  district  for  similar  action. 

A  week  went  by,  the  first  two  days  of  which  wo 
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passed  in  considerable  discomfort,  as  our  cart  broke 
down  en  route  and  we  had  had  to  do  the  best  we 
could  with  native  food  and  beds  or  '^  charpoys  "  which, 
as  we  found  already  occupied  by  numerous  and  most 
active  occupants,  afforded  us  but  little  rest. 

At  the  end  of  this  week  we  returned  to  head- 
quarters having  failed  to  make  any  progress  whatso- 
ever, for  though  in  addition  to  the  searching  of  the 
registers,  description  rolls  of  the  accused  had  been 
circulated  throughout  this  and  adjoining  districts,  and 
many  men  brought  on  suspicion  to  the  station  and 
confronted  with  the  widow,  she  failed  to  identify  any 
of  them,  declaring  positively  that  none  in  any  way 
resembled  the  murderers  of  her  husband.  Finally, 
when  a  month  had  passed  and  it  seemed  likely  that 
unless  some  drastic  measure  were  adopted  the  ends  of 
justice  would  be  defeated,  the  investigation  officers 
were  changed;  but  all  to  no  effect;  even  the  pock- 
marked man,  seemingly  so  easy  to  identify,  could  not 
be  traced. 

At  length,  one  evening,  my  chief,  having  apparently 
by  this  time  become  somewhat  sceptical  as  to  his  own 
super-detective  ability,  came  to  my  bungalow  ''  to 
confer " — as  he  announced  pompously,  "as  to  what 
further  measures  should  be  taken  for  the  detection  of 
this  case." 

*'  You  see,"  he  began  with  an  air  as  if  he  had  just 
invented  the  proverb  himself,  "  two  heads  are  wiser 
than  one,  and  though  you  have,  of  course,  very  little 
experience  of  such  matters,  still,  together,  we  might  hit 
upon  some  scheme." 

Now,  as  is  happened,  I  had  been  thinking  a  good 
deal  on  the  subject  myself,  and  one  of  the  conclusions  I 
had  arrived  at  was,  that  the  sooner  he  abandoned  the 
control  of  the  investigation,  the  earlier  we  should  find 
some  solution  to  the  problem !  Not  that  I  wished  to 
take  it  over  myself,  or  imagined  I  could  do  any  better  ; 
but  I  had  heard,  as  indeed  what  Bengal  policeman  had 
not,  of  the  famous  detective  Moulvie  Sheik-Bakaoola, 
whose  famQ  had  spread  throughout  Bengal,  for  many 
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were  the  seeming  "  hopeless  cases"  he  had  brought  to 
light,  and  to  whom  more  than  a  score  or  two  of 
criminals  had  owed  their  loss  of  liberty,  and  not  a  few, 
the  cutting  short  of  their  careers  at  the  hands  of  the 
hangman  1  This  officer  was  attached  to  the  Inspector- 
GeneraFs  office  at  Police  Head-quarters,  whence  he  was 
often  deputed  to  districts  where  the  local  police  had 
failed,  like  ourselves,  to  detect  some  serious  and 
difficult  case. 

Accordingly,  finding  an  opportunity  during  our 
"  conference/'  I  suggested  to  my  chief  that  he  should 
write  to  the  Inspector-General,  candidly  admitting  our 
failure,  and  request  that  the  great  detective  should  be 
deputed  to  the  district  and  take  over  the  inquiry. 

To  this  suggestion  the  chief,  after  arguing  the 
matter  for  a  while,  at  length  reluctantly  consented,  and 
in  due  course  was  informed  that  the  detective  had 
received  instructions  to  proceed  to  his  district  and 
would  report  himself  to  him  as  soon  as  possible. 

One  morning  while  at  work  in  the  office  a  week  or 
ten  days  later,  a  card  was  brought  in  to  me  on  which, 
neatly  written  in  English,  was  simply  the  name 
"  Moulvie  Sheik  Bakaoola." 

My  chief  being  somewhat  late  in  coming  to  office 
that  day,  I  received  the  visitor,  and  great  was  my 
surprise  when  in  walked  a  very  short,  stout,  round- 
shouldered  and  venerable-looking  Mahommedan  gentle- 
man, vastly  different  in  appearance  to  what  I  had 
imagined,  for  my  fancy  had  painted  an  individual  of 
the  type  since  created  in  the  person  of  Sherlock  Holmes. 
"  I  am  Bakaoola,  sahib,"  he  said,  salaaming  low, 
"  and  have  been  sent  here  by  the  Inspector-General  to 
wait  for  orders." 

It  so  happened  that  the  last  of  our  officers  to  be 
employed  on  what  was  now  spoken  of  as  our  '*  famous 
murder  case,"  had  just  come  in  to  report — not  progress, 
alas  !  but  still  further  failure,  and  I  suggested  to  Bakaoola 
that,  pending  my  chiefs  arrival,  he  might  employ  his 
time  in  looking  through  the  papers  of  the  case,  and 
ascertaining  all  the  facts  about  the  crime,  and  what  the 

I 
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local  police  had  done  so  far.  This  he  did,  going  through 
the  "  file  "  of  the  case,  and  seeming  to  grasp  its  salient 
features  at  once,  and  with  marvellous  facility,  considering 
the  mass  of  evidence  recorded^  and  the  difficulty  of 
deciding  how  much  of  it  was  true,  for,  as  with  most 
Indian  witnesses,  the  major  portion  of  their  evidence 
was  absolutely  false. 

My  chief  arrived  just  as  he  had  finished,  and  after 
some  conversation  with  him,  the  latter  took  his  leave, 
intending,  as  he  said,  to  visit  the  scene  of  the  murder  at 
once.  I  suggested  accompanying  him,  being  curious  to 
see  the  great  man  at  work  and  obtained  my  superior's 
consent  to  do  so.     But  here  Bakaoola  mildly  interposed. 

"It  would  be  very  tedious  for  the  sahib  at  first,"  he 
urged,  "and  besides,  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  be 
there  alone  and  unknown  in  the  first  instance,  so  that 
he  could  move  about  among  the  people  in  disguise, 
making  inquiries  the  while.  Then,  when  he  had  obtained 
some  slight  clue,  he  would  let  me  know  and  I  could 
come  out. 

"  Just  give  me  three  days  alone — that  is  all  I  ask," 
he  concluded,  and  seemed  so  earnest  in  his  request  that 
I  gave  way. 

On  the  fourth  morning  after  his  departure,  having 
received  no  message  from  him  as  yet,  I  was  sitting  at 
work  in  my  office  when  I  heard  the  sound  of  many 
footsteps  on  the  verandah,  and  presently,  in  walked  the 
old  man,  followed  by  three  or  four  policemen,  and  in 
their  midst  two  prisoners,  one  of  whom,  to  my  amaze- 
ment., was  the  widow  of  the  murdered  man  ! 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  "  I  asked  somewhat 
angrily,  wondering  what  on  earth  had  caused  him  to 
arrest  this  unfortunate  woman  who,  as  one  of  the 
victims  of  the  crime,  had  already  sufi'ered  such  mental 
anguish. 

"  The  explanation  of  it,  sahib,"  he  replied,  "  is  that 
this  is  the  woman  who  threw  her  arms  round  her 
husband  and  held  him  tight  while  her  paramour,'' 
pointing  to  the  other  prisoner,  a  young,  good-looking 
man,  "  speared  him  to  death ! 
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''She  will  tell  you  all  about  it  herself,  sahib,"  he 
continued,  "  as  indeed,  for  the  matter  of  that,  will  he 
too!" 

Astounded  beyond  measure,  I  was  for  the  moment 
absolutely  dumbfounded,  and  then,  after  a  while,  asked 
whether  there  was  any  corroborative  evidence,  for  I 
was  still  loath  to  believe  that  the  accusation  could  be 
substantiated. 

But  Bakaoola,  smiling  as  I  put  this  question,  stroked 
his  long  grey  beard,  and,  turning  to  the  woman,  asked 
her  "  to  repeat  what  she  had  told  him  to  the  sahib,"  on 
which — and  evidently  quite  willingly — she  stepped 
forward  and  said,  smilingly,  as  if  she  had  done  some 
meritorious  deed,  "  Yes,  it  is  quite  true  the  young  man 
and  I  did  it  together  !  " 

Then,  at  a  sign  from  Bakaoola,  her  accomplice  came 
forward  too  and  said,  quite  unhesitatingly,  "  Yes, 
together  we  two  did  it;  but  she — God  knows  why — 
confessed  to  that  old  man,  and  took  him  to  w^here  we 
killed  her  husband,  and  there  turned  up  the  sand, 
beneath  which  we  had  buried  my  fish-spear,  and  all  the 
property  we  had  stolen.  All  this  was  done  before  many 
witnesses,  so  after  that,  sahib,  what  was  the  good  of 
my  denying  it  1 " 

Thus  ended  the  most  remarkable  investigation  I 
have  ever  been  concerned  with.  Both  the  accused  were 
eventually  sent  up  for  trial  and,  being  convicted,  were 
sentenced  to  death  and  hanged.  Inspector  Sheik 
Bakaoola-^for  such  was  his  official  designation — returned 
to  his  head-quarters  after  the  trial  was  over,  and  it  was  not 
till  some  three  years  later,  when  I  came  across  him  again 
officially,  that  I  learnt  how  he  had  solved  the  mystery  of 
the  ''  fish-spear  murder." 

It  was,  I  remember,  a  sweltering  afternoon  in  mid 
June,  when,  on  our  way  back  from  an  inquiry  we  had 
been  making  together,  he  was  relating  some  of  his 
experiences,  that  I  happened  to  mention  this  case,  and 
seeing  he  was  inclined  to  be  communicative,  I  asked  how 
he  had  succeeded  in  bringing  it  to  light  ? 

"  Ah,  sahib  ! "  he  replied,  his  eyes  brightening,  as 
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I  recalled  the  incident  to  his  mind,  '*  that  was  one  of 
my  best  inquiries — and  yet  a  very  simple  one,"  he 
added  musingly.  Then,  without  further  preamble, 
proceeded  to  tell  me  the  story,  which  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection  he  told  in  these  words  : 

"  Well,  sahib,"  he  began,  "  your  worship  will 
remember  I  asked  to  be  allowed  to  make  the  first  stages 
of  the  inquiry  alone !  That  was  because  your  honour 
had  suggested  accompanying  me  ;  but  I,  knowing  how 
severely  all  Europeans  in  the  higher  grades  of  the 
service,  condemn  such  methods  as  we  natives  sometimes 
make  use  of  in  detecting  crime,  felt  that  the  presence  of 
a  European  officer  would  greatly  hamper  me  in  the 
work  I  had  to  do. 

"  For  what  the  sahib-logue  *  consider  improper 
and  refuse  to  sanction,  we  look  upon  as  quite  proper 
methods  for  bringing  their  guilt  home  to  persons  whom 
we  know  are  guilty.  You  see,  sahib,  the  natives  of 
Bengal  are,  as  a  rule,  too  timid  and  wanting  in  public 
spirit  to  help  the  police,  so  we  have  to  employ  other 
methods  or  we  should  fail  to  detect  cases ! 

**  When  first  I  saw  the  woman  at  the  police  station," 
he  continued,  *'  I  subjected  her  to  close  examination, 
noting  down  all  she  said,  then  took  her  to  the  scene  of 
the  murder,  and  there  again  questioned  her  very  closely. 
From  her  answers  now  I  found  her  account  of  the 
murder  was  very  different  from  what  she  had  just 
stated.  When  I  pointed  this  out  to  her  she  became 
impatient  and  then  confused,  finally,  contradicting  her- 
self flatly  in  two  or  three  important  particulars,  so  now 
I  knew  she  was  not  so  innocent  as  had  been  supposed. 

"Lastly,  I  made  her  repeat  the  descriptions  she 
had  given  of  the  three  murderers,  and  obtained  from  her 
such  minute  particulars  as  would  have  been  impossible 
for  any  one,  in  her  supposed  terror-stricken  condition, 
to  have  noticed,  much  less  to  have  remembered  so 
distinctly  !  I  could  see,  therefore,  that  she  was  now 
drawing  on  her  imagination,  but  I  let  her  go  on. 

"  Finally,  having  exhausted  her  powers  of  invention, 

*  Plural  of  sahib. 
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I  ordered  her  to  be  brought  before  me  again  next  day  ; 
and  meanwhile,  through  some  spies  I  had  secretly 
engaged,  I  caused  inquiries  to  be  made  as  to  her  private 
life,  and  specially,  with  regard  to  her  relations  with 
her  husband,  who,  as  I  ascertained,  had  been  a  very 
old  man,  while  she  was  still  considerably  under  middle 
age. 

"  From  these  secret  inquiries  I  soon  learnt  that  he 
had  been  very  jealous  of  her,  especially  in  connection 
with  one  young  man  in  particular,  and  had  on  more 
than  one  occasion  beaten  her  severely  in  consequence 
of  her  flirtation  with  this  youthful  lover. 

"  Fully  convinced  that  the  woman  had  been  lying 
all  this  time,  and  had  some  good  reason  for  so  doing,  I 
hit  upon  a  plan  which  I  thought  might  induce  her  to  tell 
the  real  truth  at  last. 

"  Accordingly,  when  she  appeared  before  me  the 
following  morning,  I  complimented  her  on  the  accuracy 
of  her  description  of  the  murderers,  and  pretended  I  had 
discovered  the  whereabouts  of  the  pock-marked  man 
who,  for  some  reason,  she  had  described  more  minutely 
than  the  others. 

"  Then,  selecting  two  somewhat  thick-headed  looking 
constables,  told  them  to  escort  the  widow  to  a  certain 
village  about  twelve  miles  away,  where,  in  a  house 
I  described,  they  would  find  a  man  answering  to  this 
description,  who  was  to  be  shown  to  the  woman,  and  if 
identified,  arrested  and  brought  before  me. 

"  I  must  here  explain,  sahib,  that  I  had  already 
ascertained  from  my  spies  that  there  were  three  pock- 
pitted  men  in  as  many  villages — each  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  miles  from  the  police  station — regarding  each 
of  whom  they  had  given  me  all  particulars. 

*'  Well,  sahib,'*  continued  the  old  man,  '*the  woman, 
accompanied  by  her  escort — of  whom  she  seemed  quite 
proud — trudged  ofi"  under  a  burning  sun,  and  were  not 
back  till  midnight.  The  woman  had  been  confronted 
with  the  supposed  accused,  but,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  had  failed  to  identify  him,  and  was,  or 
pretended  to  be,  much  disappointed. 
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"  The  next  morning  the  same  comedy  was  repeated, 
and,  of  course,  with  a  similar  result — except  that  on 
this  occasion  the  village  selected  being  considerably 
further  off,  and  the  heat,  if  possible,  more  intense,  the 
unhappy  victim  was  thoroughly  ^  done  up.' 

"  However,  the  next  morning,"  resumed  Bakaoola, 
with  a  smile  of  one  gloating  over  what  he  had  achieved, 
'^  I  had  the  widow  called  very  early,  and  assured  her 
that,  this  time,  there  would  be  no  mistake,  and  gave 
the  same  instructions  to  the  escort  as  before — adding 
that  if  the  person  now  named  didn't  prove  to  be  the 
man  '  wanted '  I  was  prepared  to  swallow  my  own 
pugri ! 

"  Evidently  encouraged  by  this  proof  of  my  confi- 
dence in  the  issue,  the  escort,  who  were  now  becoming 
somewhat  weary  too,  hustled  the  woman  off,  but  she 
had  hardly  reached  the  door  when  she  broke  away  from 
them,  and,  throwing  herself  at  my  feet,  cried  out,  *  Oh, 
Darogah  *  Jee,t  walk  me  about  no  more,  I  beg,  and  I 
will  tell  you  all ! ' 

"  And  she  did  !  implicating  her  youthful  lover,  whom 
I  sent  for,  and  in  whose  presence  she  related  at  length 
the  true  story  of  the  crime,  and  how  she  had  held  her 
husband  tightly  round  the  arms,  while  he  stabbed  him 
through  the  temple,  and  how  they  had  then  buried  the 
fish-spear  and  stolen  property,  and  subsequently 
together  had  concocted  the  tale  of  the  three  murderers  ! 

"  The  young  man  then  confessed  also,  corroborating 
her  story  in  every  particular,  and  later  together  helped 
the  police  to  recover  the  spear  and  stolen  articles  from 
the  place  where  they  had  concealed  them. 

"  And  now,  sabib,"  concluded  the  old  reprobate,  for 
so  for  his  **  methods  "  I  must  style  him,  sin  spite  of 
the  valuable  service  he  had  rendered,  "if  the  courts 
will  persist  in  calling  such  '  simple  methods '  of 
detection  by  the  evil  name  of  'torture,'  how  are  we 
poor  policemen  ever  to  obtain  a  conviction  ?  " 

And  yet  old  Bakaoola  was  in  his  way  one  of  the 
most  honest  men  I  have  ever  met,  and,  except  when 

*  Native  name  for  station  officer.  f  Respectful  suffix. 
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compelled,  as  he  would  say,  to  fight  criminals  with  their 
own  weapons,  the  most  truthful.  He  prayed  five  times 
every  day !  and  finally  retired  from  the  service,  a  poor 
man — though  he  might,  had  he  been  disposed,  have 
amassed  thousands  in  bribes,  so  often  a  native  police 
officer  s  besetting  sin. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

I  HAVE  remarked  in  the  previous  chapter  that  an  officer's 
life  in  the  Indian  Police  is  full  of  incident,  to  which  I 
should  have  added,  that  it  is  full  of  interest  too,  for  in 
the  course  of  his  "  official "  wanderings  through  his 
district,  on  investigation  or  inspection  duties,  he  is 
brought  into  much  closer  contact  with  India,  as  she 
really  is,  than  is  necessarily  the  case  with  some,  who 
gain  such  knowledge  second  hand,  while  seated  in  their 
offices  in  Calcutta,  Bombay,  or  Madras,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

An  active  and  energetic  police  officer — and  none  is 
fitted  for  the  post  who  is  not  both — spends  half  of  each 
year,  at  least,  in  the  interior  of  his  district,  for  by  this 
means  only  can  he  hope  to  obtain  first-hand  information 
of  what  is  going  on  in  the  district,  or  gain  any  useful 
knowledge  as  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  its  people, 
which  is  so  necessary  for  the  police  officer  to  acquire. 
And  it  is  in  the  pursuit  of  such  knowledge,  that  he 
so  often  meets  with  the  interesting  incidents  and  adven- 
tures I  have  alluded  to.  As,  for  instance,  a  friend  and 
brother  officer  employed  in  a  *' jungle  district,"  once 
visiting  one  of  his  frontier  posts,  was  informed  on 
arrival  that  a  tiger  had  just  killed  and  carried  off  a 
bullock  into  a  patch  of  jungle  near  the  **  out-post,"  and 
though  it  had  been  seen  to  leave  its  **  kill "  and  enter  a 
heavier  cover,  it  would  probably  return  to  eat  it  during 
the  night.  It  fortunately  happened  to  be  the  full- 
moon  period  of  the  month  just  then,  so  my  friend, 
borrowing  a  small  elephant  from  a  local  landholder,  and 
accompanied  by  the  owner  of  the  dead  bullock  and 
some  villagers,  who  had  pluckily  followed  the  tiger 
when  it  killed,  at  once  proceeded  to  the  jungle,  and, 
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finding  the  carcase,  caused  a  platform  to  be  erected  in 
a  tree  close  by  it,  then  went  back  to  continue  the 
inspection  of  the  out-post  registers. 

After  dinner — or  what  answered  to  that  meal — he 
remounted  the  elephant,  and  with  his  ** orderly"  behind 
him,  returned  to  the  jungle,  and,  climbing  on  to  his 
perch  in  the  tree,  prepared  to  undergo  what  he  thought 
would  be  a  weary,  and  probably  useless,  all-night  vigil 
— none  the  more  endurable  for  the  fact  that  he  had 
been  warned  not  to  smoke  ! 

However,  he  had  not  been  seated  much  longer  than 
two  hours,  when  his  orderly,  with  a  native's  keen  sense 
of  hearing,  touched  his  shoulder,  and  directing  his 
attention  to  a  slight  rustling  of  the  jungle  behind  them, 
he  turned  round,  expecting  to  see  a  hare  or  at  the  best 
a  jackal,  when,  to  his  amazement  and  delight,  his  eyes 
encountered  the  head  and  shoulders  of  a  huge  tiger, 
creeping  stealthily  towards  the  kill  and,  fortunately, 
looking  down ! 

To  raise  his  rifle,  already  at  full  cock,  take  aim  and 
fire  a  "  right  and  left "  almost  simultaneously  into  and 
between  the  shoulders  of  the  animal,  barely  ten  feet 
below  him,  was  the  work  of  an  instant.  The  result,  as 
may  be  imagined  at  that  short  distance,  was  fatal  and 
practically  instantaneous. 

With  a  quickly  stifled  roar,  though  almost  as  loud  as 
the  reports,  the  stricken  brute  reared  itself  up  for  an 
instant,  and,  beating  the  air  with  its  fore-paws,  fell  back 
— stone  dead  !  He  proved  a  mighty  beast,  nearly  ten 
feet  in  length,  and  solid  in  proportion,  such  a  prize  in 
fact,  as  any  other  sportsman  might  not  have  obtained, 
even  after  lengthened  preparations,  and  perhaps  weeks 
of  weary  search ! 

To  quote  another  instance  in  which  the  incident  was 
even  more  exciting,  though  possibly  less  appreciated  by 
the  chief  actor  in  the  scene  which  might  well  have  ended 
in  a  tragedy. 

In  this  case  the  "  policeman  "  was  my  own  assistant, 
when,  in  the  later  years  of  my  service,  I  was  in  charge 
of  a  district,  on  the  borders  of  Nepaul,  where  the  work 
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was  heavy  enougH  to  necessitate  tlie  employment  of  an 
''assistant-superintendent."  He  was  out  on  inspection 
duty  at  the  time,  and  was,  for  the  moment,  putting  up 
with  a  young  indigo  planter,  whose  factory  was  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Kusi  river,  famous  for  its  crocodiles, 
most  of  which  were  of  the  man-eating  variety  known  as 
"muggers." 

One  evening  after  work,  the  two  youngsters  decided 
they  would  try  to  catch  one  of  these  monsters  with  a 
hook  and  line.  An  enormous  hook,  the  largest  to  be 
found  in  the  factory,  was  accordingly  procured  and 
attached  to  a  monster  chain  cable  about  twelve  feet  in 
length,  A  kid  was  then  killed  for  bait,  and  put  on  to 
the  hook  which,  with  a  length  of  bamboo  to  serve  as  a 
float,  was  now  ready  for  use,  but  as  there  were  no  trees 
on  this  side  of  the  river  to  which  they  could  attach  the 
hook  and  chain,  they  resolved  to  cross  over,  which  they 
did,  paddling  themselves  across  in  a  dugout. 

Here,  finding  a  cocoa-nut  tree  suitable  for  their 
purpose,  they  set  the  bait,  and  sat  for  some  time 
watching  for  a  bite  till,  finally  losing  patience,  decided 
to  return  to  the  factory  and  come  over  the  next 
morning,  on  the  chance  of  the  brute  being  caught  during 
the  night. 

And  so  apparently  it  had,  for  the  first  thing  they 
noticed  on  arrival,  was  the  absence  of  the  float,  while 
from  the  heavy  strain  on  the  rope,  attached  to  the  chain, 
it  was  evident  that  some  large,  heavy  object  was  at  the 
other  end  of  it. 

Seizing  the  rope,  they  pulled  with  all  their  might  to 
"  land  their  fish,"  but  this  was  more  than  their  united 
efforts  could  accomplish,  for  true  enough  a  huge  crocodile 
had  been  hooked,  and  pitting  its  strength  against  its 
captors,  easily  held  its  own. 

The  problem  now  was  how  to  get  the  beast  ashore ! 
However,  seeing  some  natives  working  in  a  field,  they 
commandeered  their  help,  and  with  the  assistance  of  ten 
or  more  of  them,  dragged  the  gigantic  brute  to  land, 
seemingly  now  dead.  But  what  to  do  with  their  prize, 
now  they  had  got  it,   was  a  difficulty  they  had  not 
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thought  of,  for  the  skinning'  of  a  crocodile  is  by  no 
means  an  easy  task,  and  with  penknives,  the  only 
weapons  they  possessed,  obviously  impossible.  The  only 
thing  to  be  done,  then,  was  to  take  the  carcase  to  the 
factory;  but,  as  the  natives  pointed  out,  the  animal 
being,  as  they  too  thought,  dead,  would  not  float  for 
many  hours  to  come,  to  tow  it  therefore  was  not 
possible. 

Finally,  they  decided  to  take  it  with  them  in  the 
boat,  into  which,  with  much  difficulty  it  was  eventually 
stowed,  lying  on  its  stomach  with  the  head  towards  the 
bow;  but  as  it  measured  eighteen  feet,  and  the  boat 
barely  twenty,  there  was  not  much  room  at  either  end 
for  themselves. 

However,  by  sitting  astride,  the  young  planter  on 
the  stern,  as  he  could  paddle,  and  his  friend  across  the 
bows,  facing  towards  him,  they  managed  to  squeeze  in  ; 
but  with  their  legs  necessarily  dangling  over  the  side, 
and  at  the  mercy  of  any  live  crocodile  they  might 
encounter  in  the  transit. 

This  danger  soon  became  more  evident,  for  as  they 
pushed  off  into  deep  water,  the  boat,  heavily  loaded  as 
she  was,  showed  barely  six  inches  of  her  "  gunnel "  above 
it — a  distinctly  risky  margin,  even  for  this  voyage  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  and  especially  on  a  river  in 
which  man-eating  crocodiles  abounded. 

All  went  well,  however,  till  they  had  gone  about 
half  way,  when  the  planter  noticed  a  curious  change,  or 
rather  eclipse,  coming  over  the  figure  of  his  vis-d-vis 
which,  from  having  towered  some  eighteen  inches  above 
the  crocodile's  head,  when  they  started,  was  now 
rapidly  diminishing,  and  presently  vanished  altogether 
excepting  the  face,  which  wore  on  it  moreover  a  most 
agonised  expression. 

The  fact  is  the  **  dead  "  crocodile  had  suddenly  come 
to  life  a  few  moments  before,  and,  opening  its  huge 
mouth,  the  unfortunate  *' policeman,"  fearing  it  was 
about  to  attack  him,  had  been  gradually  edging  away 
from  it,  till  at  length  he  had  slipped  off  his  perch  and 
was  almost  lost  to  view  ! 
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His  compaDion — realising  his  danger — called  to  him 
to  "  sit  tight,"  which  was  no  doubt  very  sound  advice  ; 
but,  seeing  he  had  nothing  to  sit  upon,  but  was  merely 
clinging  to  the  boat,  was  obviously  somewhat  difficult  to 
follow.  Fortunately,  the  sense  of  his  friend's  danger 
had  caused  the  young  planter,  who  happened  to  be  an 
expert  canoeist,  to  redouble  his  efforts,  with  the  result, 
that  they  eventually  reached  the  shore  without  mishap. 
But  as  the  boat  touched  the  bank,  the  crocodile's  jaws 
closed  with  a  snap,  which  shook  the  frail  structure  from 
one  end  to  the  other.  It  was  the  beast's  last,  expiring  gasp 
— such  as  these  creatures,  even  though  seemingly  dead 
for  hours,  frequently  give,  just  before  death  actually  takes 
place.  It  had  evidently  been  fatally  injured  by  the  hook, 
and  straining  against  it  all  night  had  produced  the  state 
of  collapse  in  which  it  had  been  found  in  the  morning  ! 

Such,  then,  are  some  of  the  advantages  which  the 
officer  who  moves  about  his  district  more  frequently 
than  others  may  derive,  and  these  are  by  no  means  all ; 
for,  as  I  have  already  said,  he  may  often  meet  with 
people  who  will  give  him  valuable  information — as  for 
instance  the  movements  of  bad  characters,  absconding 
offenders,  suspects  wanted  for  some  recent  and  serious 
offence,  or,  more  important  still,  may  thus  casually  come 
to  hear  of  instances  in  which  his  own  subordinates  have 
resorted  to  malpractices,  as  indeed  did  happen  to  a 
brother  officer — the  same  in  fact  whose  great  luck  in 
bagging  the  big  tiger  I  have  just  described. 

On  this  occasion  he  happened  to  be  travelling  on 
census  duty,  and  wishing  to  take  a  short-cut  from  one 
circle-centre  to  another,  had  to  traverse  some  heavy 
jungle  extending  for  several  miles,  which  could  only  be 
negotiated  on  an  elephant,  which  he  borrowed,  as  before, 
from  a  local  landholder.  Not  being  on  "  constabulary 
duty  "  he  was  attired  in  ordinary  civilian  clothing  of  the 
period,  and  to  avoid  loading  the  elephant,  which  was  a 
small  one,  too  heavily,  left  his  usual  attendant,  the 
orderly,  behind ;  and  with  only  the  mahout  *  for  a 
companion,  started  on  his  journey. 

*  Elephant  driver. 
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Having,  after  four  long  weary  hours  of  travel, 
traversed  the  jungle  at  last,  he  came  upon  an  isolated 
village,  many  miles  from  any  police-post,  where  he 
halted  for  lunch,  and  was  presently  surrounded  by  the 
villagers,  most  of  whom  had,  probably  never  seen 
a  "  sahib  "  before. 

Entering  into  conversation  with  one  of  them,  who 
seemed  to  be  the  "  head-man "  of  the  village,  and 
apparently  the  oldest  in  the  crowd,  he  ascertained  that, 
amongst  other  happenings  in  the  village,  there  had  been 
a  burglary  committed  in  his  house  about  a  month 
ago,  and  property  to  the  value  of  about  five  hundred 
rupees  stolen. 

My  friend,  having  no  recollection  of  any  crime  being 
reported  from  this  village  recently,  and  knowing  how 
reluctant  people  living  in  outlying  villages  are  to  inform 
the  police  of  such  occurrences  because  of  the  long 
journey  to  the  police  station  and,  subsequently,  to  the 
court,  should  the  crime  be  detected,  questioned  him 
further. 

"Oh,  I  see,"  he  said,  affcer  having  found  out  all 
about  the  case,  but  with  his  questions  put  as  if  out  of 
mere  curiosity,  and  without  giving  any  hint  of  who  he 
was.  "  But,  I  suppose,  you  told  your  chokidar,*  for 
isn't  he  a  kind  of  policeman  ? "  he  added,  with  well- 
simulated  simplicity. 

"  Oh  yes,  sahib,  he  knows  all  about  it,  of  course ; 
but,  you  see,"  he  went  on  unsuspectingly — little  guessing 
whom  he  was  confiding  in,  for  the  man  was  his  own  son  ! 
— "  he  had  a  lot  of  ploughing  to  do  just  then,  and  said, 
*  What  is  the  use  of  going  all  that  way  for  nothing,  for 
the  thief  will  never  be  sought ! '  " 

"  But  why  didn't  you  go  yourself  ?  "  asked  the  police- 
man, with  an  air  of  indifference,  secretly  delighted  the 
while  at  having  caught  a  subordinate  napping — never 
an  easy  matter  in  India. 

*' Well,  sahib,  I  would  have  gone  this  time,'*  replied 
the  old  man,  ingenuously,  *'for  I  had  lost  much  and 
thought  the   police   might    possibly    catch   the  thief, 

*  Village  watchman  or  rural  police. 
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because  there  were  so  many  things  I  could  identify,  but, 
unfortunately,  I  had  no  rupees  left,  for  they  had  taken 
all  I  had,  and " 

"  But  what  did  you  want  with  money  when  going 
to  give  information  ?  '*  interrupted  the  policeman, 
wondering  what  he  meant.  ''  The  police  don't  charge 
anything  for  taking  up  an  inquiry  !  " 

*' Oh,  don't  they,  sahib?"  retorted  the  other, 
knowingly,  as  if  to  say,  "  That's  all  you  know  about  it !  " 
"Why,  I  should  have  had  to  pay  ^yq  rupees  to  the 
*  Darogah-sahib,'  and  two  to  the  '  writer  constable,' 
before  they  would  hear  me  at  all !  " 

Here  was  a  revelation  which  my  friend,  in  spite  of 
his  long  experience  in  the  force,  little  expected  to  hear — 
and,  for  the  moment,  was  too  dumbfounded  to  speak,  for 
though  he  felt  the  man  was  telling  the  truth,  he  had 
never  heard  of  such  a  thing  before  and  could  hardly 
believe  the  police  would  dare  to  extort  a  fee,  and  in 
such  a  bare-faced  manner,  too  ! 

"  Look  here,  old  man,"  he  said  at  length,  "  I  think 
you  must  be  mistaken,  for  you  know  the  police  are  not 
allowed  to  take  money  from  any  one,  and  would  be  very 
severely  punished  if  found  out." 

"  Mistaken  !  "  cried  the  veteran,  contemptuously  : 
"  how  can  I  be  mistaken  when  I  paid  the  Darogah  five 
rupees  myself  in  the  case  I  brought  against  Ram-Din 
for  stealing  my  goat  six  months  ago !  and  didn't  Jan 
Mahomed,  the  tailor,  pay  him  five,  and  his  writer 
constable  two,  when  some  one  stole  his  cloth  last  year  ? 
No,  no,  sahib,  I  am  not  mistaken,"  he  went  on,  shaking 
his  head.  *'I  can't  say  what  the  police  are  allowed  to 
do,  and  can  only  speak  of  what  I  know  they  do  ! " 

On  the  face  of  such  very  circumstantial  and  con- 
vincing evidence,  any  doubts  my  friend  may  have  had 
as  to  the  truth  of  the  story  were  at  once  dispelled,  and 
replying  to  the  old  man's  wrathful  protest,  asked  him 
why  he  had  not  complained  to  the  superintendent  of 
police.  "  The  sahib,  you  know,"  he  added,  by  way  of 
explanation,  **  who  is  the  head  of  all  the  '  darogahs ' 
and  the  police  !  " 
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"  But  what  good  would  that  have  done  me  ?  "  asked 
the  other  querulously.  "  He  comes  to  the  station  once 
a  year,  or  twice  at  most,  so  I  am  told  ;  but  the  darogah 
is  there  always  !  True  this  one  may  go,  and  be  punished, 
if  I  complained ;  but  another  will  come  and  will  he  not 
know  why  the  last  was  sent  away  ?  What  would  my 
life  be  then?  Sent  for  to  the  police  station  once  a 
week,  perhaps,  to  '  report,'  or  my  house  searched  '  on 
suspicion,'  every  time  there  was  a  theft  in  the  village ! 
No,  no,  sahib,  it  is  better  to  pay  whatever  he  demands, 
than  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  '  Darogah  Jee/  " 

The  police  officer  could  not  but  admit  the  soundness 
of  this  argument ;  but,  keeping  the  admission  to  himself, 
told  the  old  man  to  say  nothing  about  his  visit  to  his 
village,  and  that  he  would  see  what  could  be  done  in 
the  matter. 

He  subsequently  made  inquiries,  and  I  believe, 
prosecuted  the  sub-inspector,  but  with  what  result  I 
cannot  now  remember,  though  possibly  without  success, 
for  the  old  man,  in  his  own  interests,  would  probably 
deny  the  statement  he  had  made.  At  any  rate,  my 
friend  had  gained  some  useful  knowledge  in  thus 
wandering  casually  through  his  district. 

But  he  was  destined  to  make  yet  another  valuable 
discovery  that  day — this  time  in  connection  with  his 
census  work. 

Having  eventually  reached  the  place  he  was  bound 
for,  and  finished  what  he  had  to  do  there,  he  was  on  his 
way  back  again,  when,  having  arrived  at  the  borders  of 
the  jungle,  the  "  mahout,"  saying  he  knew  of  a  shorter 
way  across,  took  a  line  some  three  miles  south  of  the 
one  they  had  taken  previously. 

The  jungle  here,  however,  was  much  denser,  and 
forcing  their  passage  through  it  with  great  difficulty, 
they  had  gone  about  half  way,  when  suddenly  they 
came  upon  a  clearing,  evidently  made  recently,  and  in 
it  several  small,  roughly  made  shelters  resembling  huts. 

Moving  about  amongst  these  were  numerous  little 
figures,  looking,  at  that  distance,  more  like  large-sized 
monkeys  than  ordinary  human  beings  ;  but  who  proved 
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to  be  a  band  of  "  Garos,"  one  of  the  wildest  of  Indian 
tribes,  whose  home  is  the  Garo  hills,  a  district  in  Assam. 

There  were  some  hundred  and  fifty  of  them  in  all — 
men,  women,  and  children — amongst  them  only  one — an 
old  man  and  evidently  the  leader  of  the  gang — who 
could  make  himself  understood  in  the  Bengali  language. 

From  him  it  was  finally  ascertained  that  the  party 
had  been  travelling  for  months,  mostly  by  night  and, 
from  choice,  through  dense  jungles  where  they  encamped 
occasionally,  halting  ten  or  fifteen  days,  and  had  arrived 
at  their  present  encampment  about  a  week  ago.  They 
had  thus  passed  unnoticed  through  the  districts  they 
had  traversed  and,  but  for  this  fortunate  discovery, 
must  inevitably  have  escaped  inclusion  in  the  census 
shortly  to  be  made. 

Fortunately  there  was  still  a  couple  of  days  to  spare, 
and  an  enumerator  being  at  once  sent  out  with  the 
necessary  "  schedules,"  the  party  was  duly  included  in 
the  '*  count" — a  hundred  and  fifty  persons,  amongst 
the  millions  counted  that  night,  possibly  mattered 
little,  one  way  or  the  other ;  but  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  discovered  was  important,  if  only  to  show 
how  an  event  of  perhaps  vital  importance,  might  as 
easily  have  escaped  being  brought  to  notice ! 


CHAPTER  XVII 

In  the  early  days  of  my  service  in  the  Indian  Police, 
there  were  three  distinct  methods  employed  by  the 
criminals  of  India  for  the  commission  of  serious  crime — 
and  so  far  as  I  know,  peculiar  to  that  country.  These 
methods — in  all  of  which  robbery,  though  doubtless  the 
primary  object,  often  involved  death  of  the  victim,  or 
in  other  words,  his  murder.  These  were  "  thuggee,'' 
**  dacoity,"  and  ''  daturah  "  poisoning. 

In  the  first,  as  so  graphically  described  in  Meadows- 
Taylor's  famous  work,  a  **  thug  " — or  a  pair  of  them — 
as  they  usually  worked  in  couples,  would  enter  into 
conversation  with  a  like  number  of  travellers  by  road, 
till  they  had  thoroughly  gained  their  confidence,  then 
watching  their  opportunity,  strangle  them  with  a 
handkerchief  thrown  suddenly  round  their  necks  from 
behind.  Sometimes  the  victims,  merely  rendered 
temporarily  unconscious,  would  recover  to  find  their 
new-made  friends  had  robbed  them  and  gone  ofi"  and, 
being  generally  disguised,  could  not  be  traced ;  but  far 
more  often  the  strangulation  was  completed.  Happily 
this  crime  has  long  since  been  stamped  out — a  new 
department  having  been  especially  created  with  this 
object — with  the  result  that  every  '*  thug"  in  India  was 
either  transported  for  life  or  hanged,  and  the  junior 
male  members  of  each  family  also  suitably  dealt  with,  as 
it  was,  I  believe,  ascertained  on  inquiry,  that  this 
*'  profession  "  was  hereditary,  compulsorily  descending 
from  father  to  son  ! 

The  second,  "dacoity,"  which  is  unhappily  still 
very  prevalent  in  Bengal,  is  dissimilar  in  every  way  to 
the  other,  and — if  I  may  so  describe  it — a  far  more 
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manly  crime,  in  that  the  oflfence,  though  usually  com- 
mitted at  night,  is  done  openly  and  with  considerable 
noise  in  order  to  terrify  the  victims  of  the  attack.  Its 
chief  menace,  however,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  crime  is 
almost  invariably  committed  by  organised  bands  having 
"  expert "  leaders,  who  arrange  it  days  beforehand, 
having  already  selected  the  village  and  the  particular 
house  in  it,  always  some  wealthy  individuars,  which  is 
to  be  the  object  of  the  attack. 

These  preliminaries  being  settled,  the  gang — in  any 
number  from  five  to  perhaps  forty  men,  and  upwards — ■ 
assembled  in  a  jungle,  or  some  secluded  spot  within  easy 
distance  of  the  doomed  village,  remaining  concealed  till 
night-fall — a  dark  night  being  always  selected.  Then, 
issuing  in  a  body,  armed  with  spears,  battle-axes,  etc., 
and,  perhaps,  even  a  firearm  or  two,  and  some  carrying 
lighted  torches,  surround  the  house,  noisily  calling  on 
the  occupants  to  give  up  their  property  or  '*  come  out 
and  be  killed."  Sometimes  they  are  resisted  by  the 
villagers,  in  which  case  one  or  two  of  the  latter  are  often 
killed  or  badly  injured,  as  are,  occasionally,  one  or  two 
of  the  dacoits,  though  this  seldom  occurs ;  but,  as  a 
rule,  there  is  little  or  no  resistance,  and  the  latter  have 
it  all  their  own  way,  and  having  taken  all  they  can  lay 
their  hands  on,  and  probably  ill-treated  and  tied  up 
some  of  the  inmates  of  the  house,  make  ofi"  in  various 
directions  with  the  booty,  long  before  the  police  can 
be  informed,  much  less  arrive  on  the  scene. 

Finally,  when,  four  or  five  hours  later  perhaps,  the 
police,  summoned  by  the  village  chokidar,  arrive,  they 
have  little  to  work  upon,  their  only  hope  of  detecting 
the  ofienders  being  the  remote  possibility  of  iden- 
tifying the  property  stolen,  for  the  men  taking  part 
in  the  crime,  are  invariably,  and  as  a  rule,  skilfully 
disguised. 

Occasionally  there  occurs  what,  in  legal  phrase- 
ology, is  termed  a  "  technical  dacoity,"  that  is  to  say, 
when  five  or  more  men  not  necessarily  "  professionals," 
happen  to  commit  a  theft,  or  burglary  in  combination, 
thus  legally  constituting  a  "dacoity  "  ;  but  such,  being 
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generally  bungled,  are  often  detected  at  once.  In  this 
connection  the  following  incident  may  prove  of  interest, 
if  only  as  a  specimen  of  the  ingenuity  so  often  displayed 
by  Indian  criminals,  and  as  a  proof  of  how  easily  the 
police,  and  even  magisterial  authorities,  may  at  times  be 
taken  in. 

A  serious  dacoity  was  once  reported  from  a 
certain  village  in  which  property  of  considerable  value 
was  stolen,  and  the  owner  of  the  house  shockingly  ill- 
treated  by  one  of  the  members  of  what  was  believed  to 
be  an  unusually  large  gang,  some  of  whom,  before  they 
entered  the  house,  were  brandishing  lighted  torches, 
firing  off  guns,  using  threatening  language,  and,  in 
short,  behaving  after  the  usual  manner  of  dacoits. 
The  case  was  duly  inquired  into  by  the  local  police 
officers,  subsequently  by  the  inspector  of  the  division, 
and,  finally,  by  the  district  superintendent  himself; 
but  without  success,  and  eventually,  solemnly  reported 
as  a  true  case  of  dacoity,  and  one  of  exceptional 
magnitude,  and  was  duly  entered  in  the  register  as  one 
of  the  many  undetected  dacoity  cases  of  the  year  ! 

Some  six  or  eight  months  later,  a  notorious  burglar 
of  the  district,  but  who  had  never  been  concerned  in  a 
dacoity,  was  arrested,  and  having  been  caught  red- 
handed,  confessed,  was  sentenced  and  convicted.  A  few 
days  after  his  incarceration  in  the  local  jail,  he  was 
visited  by  the  district  superintendent  of  police  with 
a  view  to  eliciting  from  him  some  further  information 
respecting  his  late  offence.  This  he  supplied  willingly 
enough,  then,  suddenly — and  for  no  apparent  reason — 
except  perhaps  that  he  was  proud  of  his  exploit,  went 
on  to  tell  this  wondrous  tale. 

"  But  that  was  nothing,  sahib,"  he  began.  *'  I  once 
committed  a  '  dacoity  '  all  by  myself '* 

"  By  yourself !  "  interrupted  the  superintendent, 
angrily,  thinking  that  the  man  was  trying  to  **pull  his 
leg."  "  But  what  nonsense  !  How  could  you  possibly 
do  that  ? " 

**  Well,  sahib,  it  was  like  this :  for  many  months 
before  I  made  the  *  mistake  '  for  which  I  am  now  here. 
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I  had  a  great  desire  to  break  into  the  house  of  a  certain 
wealthy  miser,  who  had  often  charged  me  heavy 
interest  for  the  money  he  had  lent ;  but  the  walls  of 
his  house  were  of  bricks,  and  I  feared  to  attempt  it.  At 
last,  after  thinking  much  about  it,  I  hit  upon  a  plan. 
I  would  commit  a  dacoity,  but  with  an  imaginery 
gang  !  This  would  so  terrify  the  old  miser  that  I  should 
get  in  without  trouble  and,  besides,  would  not  have  to 
share  the  loot. 

"  So  I  spent  many  days  in  making  torches,  and  dug 
up  from  my  flooring  an  old  gun  and  a  tin  of  powder, 
which  I  had  concealed  there,  but  used  no  bullets  or  shot 
for  fear  that  I  might  kill  somebody,  which  I  had  no  wish 
to  do. 

'*  Then,  late  one  dark  night,  when  all  was  ready,  I 
went  quietly  to  the  house  and  fastened  several  torches 
to  some  trees  in  front  of  it,  and  also  a  few  behind,  and 
keeping  two  for  myself,  lighted  all  the  torches,  and 
taking  one  myself  in  each  hand,  brandished  them  about 
as  dacoits  always  do  and  shouted  loudly,  moving 
quickly  all  the  time  from  place  to  place,  so  that  those 
inside  should  think  there  were  several  men  :  also,  from 
time  to  time,  I  fired  the  gun,  sometimes  here  and  some- 
times there,  as  if  '  these  men  '  had  many  guns.  At  last 
the  people  inside  were  frightened — there  were  only  two, 
the  old  man  and  a  son — and  cried  out  for  mercy,  saying 
they  would  give  up  all  they  had  if  '  we  '  would  spare 
their  lives.  Then  calling  out  in  a  loud  voice  to  my 
'  gang '  ^  to  stop  shooting  and  wait  outside,'  I  went  in 
and  collected  all  the  money  and  jewellery  that  was 
there  and,  tying  up  the  old  miser  and  his  son  tightly, 
and  putting  gags  into  their  mouths,  I  blew  out  the 
torches,  and  telling  my  imaginary  gang,  in  a  loud  voice, 
that  they  might  now  disperse,  I  made  ojff  with  the 
booty. 

"  Well,  sahib,"  continued  the  wily  ruffian,  "  when 
the  two  men  were  discovered,  and  released  by  the 
chokidar,  which  was  not  till  late  next  morning,  for  I 
had  tied  them  up  too  tightly  to  move,  neither  could 
they  call  out,  they  told  him  later  what  had  happened 
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and  how  more  than  twenty  dakus,*  armed  with  many- 
guns  and  carrying  torches,  had  surrounded  the  house, 
and  how,  ordering  the  rest  to  wait  outside,  one  had 
come  in,  and  after  taking  all  the  property,  had  left  them 
tied  up.  Asked  whether  they  had  recognised  this  man, 
they  answered  no,  for  his  face  was  covered  with  ashes 
like  that  of  a  "byragi,"t  and  the  lower  part  muffled 
in  a  cloth,  wound  tightly  round  the  mouth  and  chin 
— which  was  true,  for,  knowing  the  ways  of  the  dacoits, 
I  had  taken  these  precautions,  but  I  laughed  to  myself, 
for  I  was  there,  sahib,  having  come  with  the  other 
villagers  when  the  chokidar  first  called  out — and  heard 
all  that  was  said,  and,  like  the  others,  asked  some 
questions  too  myself." 

*'And  where  did  you  commit  this  wonderful 
dacoity  ?  "  questioned  the  police  officer,  incredulously, 
as  he  concluded — still  thinking  the  man  was  romancing. 

Imagine  his  feelings,  then,  when,  in  answer  to  his 
query,  the  prisoner  named  the  village  and  house  of  the 
complainant  in  the  very  case  he  had  himself  finally 
investigated,  and  reported,  not  only  as  a  true  dacoity, 
but  one  of  exceptional  gravity  I  However,  he  had  no 
option  but  to  report  the  matter  to  the  magistrate,  and 
further  inquiries  being  made,  the  man's  story  proved  to 
be  true,  parts  of  the  stolen  property  being  found  in  his 
house,  as  well  as  the  gun  and  tin  of  powder  !  Strangely 
enough,  when  brought  before  the  magistrates,  he  adhered 
to  his  story,  and  was  accordingly  sent  up  for  trial  and 
convicted,  but,  possibly  in  consideration  of  the  ingenuity 
he  had  displayed,  and  his  frank  confession,  was  more 
leniently  clealt  with  than  he  would  otherwise  have 
been. 

The  third  method  I  have  mentioned — "  daturah 
poisoning  " — is,  if  possible,  an  even  more  insidious  and 
cowardly  form  of  crime  than  the  first,  for  its  commission 
is  attended  with  the  minimum  of  risk  and  even  lacks 
the  small  amount  of  courage  required  to  strangle  the 
unsuspecting  victim  from  behind.  Consequently,  in 
the  majority  of  cases  in  which  the  death  of  the  victim 
*  Patois  for  Dacoit.  t  Religious  mendicant. 
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is  known,  or  suspected  of  being  caused  by  '^daturah'' 
poison,  no  arrests  are  made,  and  thus  the  offenders  are 
free  to  repeat  the  ofifence  at  will. 

Thus  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  in  India  to  find 
travellers  lying  dead  by  the  wayside.  They  are  in- 
variably strangers  from  some  distant  district,  whom  no 
one  knows  and  whose  decease  arouses  little  interest. 
The  local  police  report  the  find,  and  the  body  is  sent  in 
to  the  civil  surgeon  for  post-mortem  examination  ;  but, 
as  it  has  to  be  carried  on  men's  shoulders,  perhaps  fifty 
or  a  hundred  miles,  and  exposed  to  a  burning  sun,  it  is 
generally  in  too  advanced  a  stage  of  decomposition  on 
arrival  for  the  surgeon  to  form  any  opinion  as  to  the 
cause  of  death.  Daturah  being  a  purely  vegetable 
poison,  it  is  difiicult,  if  not  impossible,  to  trace  it.  More- 
over, to  make  matters  easier  for  the  criminal,  it  grows 
wild  in  India  and  may  be  picked  up  in  most  jungles. 
A  small  dose  merely  sends  the  recipient  to  sleep,  a 
larger  one  causes  temporary  insanity,  while,  given  a 
bumper  one,  the  victim  seldom  recovers ;  but,  lying 
down  where  he  is — dies  in  his  sleep. 

Thus,  in  the  cases  referred  to  above,  it  is  assumed 
that  "  death  has  resulted  from  natural  causes,"  the 
bodies  are  burnt  or  buried,  and  there  the  matter  ends  ! 
But  the  poisoner-thief  continues  his  deadly  work  and, 
on  the  principle  that  '*  dead  men  tell  no  tales,"  makes 
more  certain  every  time.  Unfortunately,  too,  long  as 
he  may  live,  he  is  never  too  old  for  the  work,  for  even 
when  actually  decrepit  and  unable  to  engage  in  it  him- 
self, he  can  yet  impart  his  infamous  secret  to  younger 
members  of  his  family,  though  probably  only  on  con- 
dition that  in  each  "successful  case"  he  receives  a  due 
share  of  the  booty  ! 

How  these  "  successes  "  are  achieved,  the  following 
incident  will  reveal,  being  the  only  case  of  this  kind 
that  it  has  ever  been  my  fortune  to  unravel  in  all  the 
years  of  my  long  service  in  the  force. 

The  incident  I  refer  to  occurred  in  a  district  to  which 
I  had  been  recently  appointed,  and  my  first  introduction 
to  the  "victim'*  in  this  case,  was  one  morning  when, 
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happening  to  meet  the  civil  surgeon  on  his  rounds,  he 
asked  me  to  accompany  him  to  the  hospital  where  he 
had  a  patient  in  a  ** police  case,'*  who — so  far  as  he 
could  tell — appeared  to  be  insane. 

On  arrival  at  the  hospital,  he  took  me  to  a  ward 
where  there  was  one  patient  only,  but  who  though 
handcuflfed  to  a  heavy  iron  cot,  was  dashing  to  and  fro, 
dragging  the  bed  with  him  and  endeavouring  with  his 
disengaged  arm,  or  his  feet,  to  strike  one  or  other  of  the 
three  attendants  in  charge  of  him.  The  man  was  stark 
naked  and  as  fine  a  specimen  of  humanity  as  ever  I 
had  seen — evidently  from  his  appearance  a  native  of 
Behar,  a  sub-province  of  Bengal,*  where  the  people  are 
of  much  finer  physique  than  those  in  Bengal  proper. 

He  was  about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and,  except 
for  the  utter  lack  of  intelligence  in  his  eyes,  and  the 
frenzied  expression  on  his  countenance,  would,  even 
from  the  European  point  of  view,  be  considered  an 
exceptionally  good-looking  man. 

"  He  was  brought  here  early  this  morning,"  said  the 
doctor,  "  together  with  a  report  from  the  police,  from 
which  it  seems  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  into 
which  he  strayed  last  evening,  seized  and  bound  him 
with  rope,  then  putting  him  into  a  bullock-cart,  took 
him  to  the  nearest  police  station.  He  is  a  nice  kind  of 
inmate  for  a  hospital,  isn't  he  *?  "  he  concluded,  keeping 
his  eye  on  the  "patient,"  who  was  at  the  moment 
doing  his  best  to  get  at  him  I  "  He  is  certainly  insane 
at  the  present  moment.  However,  this  condition  may 
be  only  temporary ;  anyway  we'll  see  how  he  gets  on  by 
to-morrow." 

I  visited  him  again  the  next  morning,  when  he 
appeared  to  be  decidedly  calmer,  he  looked  at  me  but 
made  no  attempt  at  violence,  and  kept  muttering  inco- 
herently to  himself;  but  I  caught  the  words  *' Judge 
sahib,"  and  a  little  later — "  syce." 

The  following  morning  he  seemed  very  much  better, 
and  the  doctor,  entering  the  ward  at  the  moment, 
felt   his   pulse,   pulled  down   the   lower   eye-lids,   and 

**  Now  ia  conjunction  with  Orissa,  a  Province  of  its  own. 
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after  questioning  the  native  doctor  in  attendance,  was 
apparently  of  the  same  opinion,  declaring  that  he  would 
now  pull  through — provided  he  could  be  induced  to  eat 
— one  of  his  symptoms  being  an  intense  dislike  for 
food  of  any  kind,  though  when  offered  water,  drank  it 
with  avidity. 

The  next  day  he  seemed  to  know  me  and  smiled 
as  I  went  up  to  his  cot,  as  if  he  wished  to  tell  me  some- 
thing, but  could  not  find  words  in  which  to  express  it. 
At  last,  and  apparently  with  a  great  effort,  he  brought 
out  the  words  "  budmash — eighty  rupees,"  then  became 
incoherent ;  but  as  I  left  the  room  I  heard  him  mutter 
the  words  "  Monghyr  "  and  '*  Purneah,"  the  names  of 
two  districts  in  Behar  and  Bengal  respectively,  both  of 
which  I  knew. 

Continuing  to  improve  from  day  to  day,  he  finally 
recovered,  and  one  morning,  when  he  seemed  to  have 
quite  regained  his  senses,  I  questioned  him  as  to  how 
he  had  been  brought  to  this  plight,  for  my  professional 
interest  was  aroused,  and  suspecting  now  that  he  had 
been  the  victim  of  foul  play,  I  was  determined  to  solve 
the  mystery  if  possible. 

He  answered  me  unhesitatingly,  and  speaking  now 
quite  sanely,  related  the  following  interesting  story. 

"  Well,  sahib,''  he  began,  "  it  has  all  come  back  to 
me  now,  for  last  night  when  I  awoke  after  a  good  sleep, 
I  remembered  that  I  had  been  syce  to  the  judge- 
sahib  in  Purneah  :  had  served  him  for  four  years  and 
saved  eighty-five  rupees.  That,  wishing  to  see  my  wife 
again  and  my  home  in  Monghyr,  I  had  taken  six  months' 
leave,  and  providing  a  substitute,  had  started  on  my 
journey,  going  on  foot  to  save  expense.  I  remembered 
that  on  the  morning  of  the  second  day,  I  overtook  a 
small,  elderly  looking  man,  who  was  walking  slowly  in 
the  same  direction,  that  on  passing  him  he  asked  where 
I  was  going,  and  when  I  told  him,  said  he  was  bound 
there  too,  and  proposed  we  should  travel  together.  I 
consented  and  remember  being  surprised  to  find  how 
quickly  he  now  walked.  He  then  told  me  he  had  come 
on  foot  all  the  way  from  Calcutta  where  he  had  worked  as 
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a  '  durwaB,'  *  and  having  made  a  lot  of  money,  was 
now  going  home  to  live  at  ease. 

"  Well,  sahib,  talking  together  in  this  friendly  way, 
we  had  been  walking  for  an  hour  or  so,  when  we  came 
to  a  side  road,  which  he  said  led  to  a  village,  where  he 
knew  good  sweetmeats  were  to  be  had,  and  suggested 
I  should  go  with  him  ;  but  as  I  had  some  food  with  me 
I  refused,  and  he  went  on  alone,  while  I  sat  down  by  a 
well  and  ate  my  meal. 

"  I  had  finished  when  he  returned,  bringing  with 
him  four  little  cakes,  which  he  offered  me,  saying  they 
were  what  were  left  over  of  what  he  had  bought 
and  eaten,  and  were  very  good ;  I  tasted  one, 
and  finding  it  nice,  ate  up  all  four,  then,  collecting  my 
belongings,  prepared  to  resume  our  journey ;  but,  as  I 
stood  up,  a  strong  inclination  to  sleep  suddenly  came 
over  me,  and  leaning  with  my  back  against  the  well, 
became  totally  unconscious.  I  know  no  more,  sahib  ; 
but  when  I  came  to  my  senses,  a  few  days  ago,  and 
learnt  the  state  I  had  been  in,  I  felt  sure  I  must  have 
been  drugged  and  robbed  of  all  my  rupees  and  cooking 
utensils,  while  I  lay  insensible.  That  is  all  my  story, 
sahib ;  but  if  I  can  find  the  man  who  robbed  me,  I 
would  strangle  him  with  these  two  hands,"  he  con- 
cluded, clenching  his  fists,  and  becoming  so  excited, 
that  I  was  afraid  he  was  about  to  have  a  relapse  of  his 
insanity.  So,  angrily  ordering  him  to  control  himself, 
or  he  would  have  to  have  the  handcufis  on  again,  I  told 
him  if  he  kept  calm  and  helped  me,  I  would  try  to  find 
the  man  and  recover  his  stolen  property,  which,  if 
found,  would  be  returned  to  him  ;  but  that  there  must 
be  no  talk  of  strangling,  for  the  law  would  see  that  the 
man  was  properly  punished. 

On  this  he  calmed  down  again  and,  falling  at  my 
feet,  replied  that  he  would  of  course —  and  thought  he 
could — help  me  to  find  the  man,  for  he  remembered 
him  quite  well  and  would  easily  recognise  him  again, 
because,  besides  being  somewhat  peculiar  looking,  one 
side  of  the  big  moustache  he  wore  was  quite  white  !    It 

*  Litt.  door-keeper. 
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was  accordingly  arranged  that  he  should  accompany  me 
next  morning  to  point  out  the  well  where  they  had 
halted  to  eat,  and  then  on  to  the  village  where  the 
cakes  were  said  to  have  been  purchased. 

We  started  at  dawn — I  on  my  pony — with  the 
syce,  now  fully  recovered,  running  by  my  side — holding 
my  stirrup  leather  to  help  him  to  keep  up.  Proceeding 
in  this  manner,  we  arrived  in  due  course  at  the  well, 
then,  taking  the  side  road,  went  on  to  the  village, 
where  I  made  inquiries  and  elicited  one  important  fact. 

For  though  the  vendor  of  the  sweets  had  no 
recollection  of  the  purchaser  I  described,  the  "syce," 
on  being  shown  the  different  kinds  of  sweetmeats  on 
sale,  declared  emphatically  that  none  in  the  least 
resembled  those  he  had  been  given  !  This  evidence  was 
important,  since  it  proved — what  I  had  already  sus- 
pected— that  the  man  must  have  had  on  him  a  supply 
of  these  poisoned  sweets  and  was,  therefore,  un- 
doubtedly a  professional  poisoner ! 

Returning  to  the  well,  h  noticed  a  railway  level- 
crossing  a  little  distance  off — and,  thinking  the  man  at 
the  gate  might  have  seen  the  person  we  ''  wanted,"  I 
walked  over  and  questioned  him. 

Giving  a  full  description  of  the  suspect,  including, 
of  course,  his  parti- coloured  moustache,  he  replied  at 
once  that  he  knew  the  man  quite  well  by  sight  as  he 
often  crossed  the  line,  adding  that  he  was  probably 
living  in  a  village  about  four  miles  off,  as  he  had  once 
seen  him  there,  sitting  in  a  house,  when  he  happened  to 
be  passing  through  I 

Acting  on  this  information  I  at  once  rode  on  to  this 
village,  accompanied  by  the  syce,  running  on  beside  me 
as  before,  and  on  arrival,  sent  him  to  fetch  the  village 
chokidar,  who  presently  appeared. 

Telling  him  I  was  the  superintendent  of  police — a 
fact  having  seemingly  much  the  same  effect  as  if  a  bomb 
had  suddenly  exploded  at  his  feet — I  waited  till  he  had 
to  some  extent  recovered  from  the  shock,  then  asked 
him,  *'  if  there  was  any  one  in  his  village  who  sported  a 
black  and  white  moustache? '* 
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Evidently  more  confounded  than  before  at  what 
must  have  seemed  to  him  my  "  miraculous  local 
knowledge,"  he  hesitated  a  while,  then  replied  that 
there  was  such  a  person  and  that  "  if  his  honour  pleased, 
his  slave  would  guide  him  to  his  house." 

Accepting  his  offer,  I  followed  him — accompanied 
by  the  syce — to  the  last  house  in  the  street  where, 
through  the  open  door,  I  saw  a  man  seated  on  the 
floor,  smoking  a  *'  hubble-bubble "  and  who,  to  my 
delight,  wore  a  moustache,  half  of  which  was  white  ! 

But  I  had  barely  time  to  realise  my  good  fortune, 
when  the  syce  suddenly  dashed  past  me,  and  seizing 
the  smoker  by  the  throat,  hurled  him  to  the  ground, 
and,  falling  on  him,  buried  his  fingers  in  his  neck — 
evidently  with  the  intention  of  strangling  him  to 
death. 

Assisted  by  the  chokidar— who  in  turn  was  shout- 
ing loudly  for  help — I  tried  to  drag  him  off;  but  in 
vain,  for  the  syce,  seemingly  endowed  with  all  the 
strength  of  a  maniac,  as  'such  indeed  he  was  for  the 
moment,  resisted  all  our  efforts.  Fortunately,  some 
half  a  dozen  villagers  arriving  on  the  scene,  we 
eventually  succeeded  ;  but  only  just  in  time,  for  the 
man's  tongue  and  eye-balls  were  protruding,  he  was 
rapidly  losing  consciousness,  and  in  another  few  seconds 
must  inevitably  have  been  strangled. 

However,  carried  out  at  once  into  the  open,  the 
fresh  air,  and  a  bucket  of  cold  water  administered 
externally,  soon  restored  him.  Meanwhile,  placing  his 
still  infuriated  assailant  in  custody  of  the  chokidar  and 
four  stalwart  villagers,  I  proceeded  to  search  the 
house. 

Here  we  discovered,  concealed  in  many  unlikely 
places,  several  hundreds  of  rupees,  and,  buried  in  the 
back  garden,  a  large  number  of  brass  and  copper 
utensils,  amongst  them  a  cup,  plate  and  "  budna,"  all 
three  of  which  were  subsequently  identified  by  the 
syce  as  being  those  stolen  from  him  while  he  lay 
insensible  on  the  road  ! 

The  prisoner,  though  protesting  he  was  innocent, 
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was  sent  up  for  trial,  and  his  identification  being 
corroborated  by  the  fact  of  the  stolen  property  being 
found  in  his  possession,  was  sentenced  to  seven  years' 
transportation,  a  sentence  which  I  thought  would  have 
been  more  appropriate  and  deterrent  had  it  been  for 
life. 


CHAPTER    XVIII 

Of  the  many  strange  happenings  and  adventures  I 
experienced  in  the  course  of  my  sea  and  land  career, 
there  was  none  perhaps  more  curious,  or  interesting  in 
its  way,  than  one  which  occurred  to  me  while  in  charge 
of  the  police  of  a  district  near  Calcutta. 

The  incident  I  refer  to  was  a  device  for  extorting 
money,  which  was  curious,  if  only  for  the  boldness  of  its 
conception  in  a  locality  so  adjacent  to  Calcutta,  the  seat 
of  government,  and  virtually  the  metropolis  of  India. 
It  was  interesting,  too,  for  the  reason  that  it  led 
eventually  to  an  exhibition  of  snake-charmer's  tricks, 
which,  ridiculously  simple  though  they  proved,  puzzled 
wiser  heads  than  mine  and,  for  a  time,  even  the 
serpentologist — if  I  may  coin  the  word — who  finally 
detected  them. 

The  first  notice  I  had  of  the  scheme  was  what 
purported  to  be  a  "  Proclamation,"  printed  in  the 
vernacular,  received  by  the  magistrate  from  a  simple- 
minded  Hindu  landholder,  and  sent  to  me  for  inquiry. 

Translated  into  English  it  ran  as  follows  : — 

"  To  all  whom  it  may  concern.  Whereas  Queen  Victoria  has 
been  stricken  with  a  dire  disease  and  her  great  physicians 
have  decided  that  her  one  chance  of  recovery  lies  in  her  being 
given  medicine  chiefly  composed  of  the  blood  of  male  infants, 
it  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  Doctor  Babu  Mohun  Dass — ac- 
companied by  his  assistants — do  at  once  proceed  into  the 
interior  of  the  district,  where,  having  found  the  right  kind  of 
children,  do  take  from  their  bodies  as  much  blood  as  can  be 
safely  extracted  without  endangering  their  lives — and  further 
— that  the  said  doctor,  together  with  his  assistants,  do  return  to 
head-quarters,  within  seven  days,  to  hand  in  the  blood,  as  well 
as  to  render  a  faithful  account  of  their  proceedings.  The 
following  conditions  are  imperative  ; — 
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"  (a)  The  child  bled  must  be  a  male. 

*'  (h)  It  must  be  perfectly  healthy. 

"  (c)  It  must  be  under  two  years  of  age. 

"  (d)  It  must  not  be  a  low  caste  child. 

"  (e)  The  bleeding  must  be  done  with  a  serpent's  tooth.'* 

The  Hindu  landholder,  in  forwarding  this  precious 
document,  asked — not  unnaturally  in  the  circumstances 
— whether  it  was  possible  for  such  an  order  to  have 
been  issued  by  the  British  Government  ?  If  not,  he 
begged  that  steps  be  taken  at  once  to  ensure  the  guilty 
men's  arrest,  adding  that  they  were  at  his  village  on  the 
previous  day. 

The  village  in  question  w'as,  I  ascertained,  some 
twenty  miles  distant  from  our  head-quarters ;  so, 
realising  the  importance  of  a  personal  and  immediate 
inquiry,  I  sent  off  a  horse  at  once  half  way,  and,  barely 
giving  it  time  to  reach  its  destination,  started  off 
myself. 

On  arrival  at  the  village,  I  sent  at  once  for  that 
humble  but  indispensable  functionary,  the  "  chokidar," 
and  was  directed  by  him  to  the  house  of  the  landholder. 
Here  I  was  given  all  possible  information  and  assistance, 
and  learnt  that  a  tenant  of  his  had  been  present,  when 
the  impostors  visited  the  village,  and  had  seen  and 
heard  all  that  took  place. 

From  him  I  learnt  that  the  party  consisted  of  three 
persons — the  one  who  called  himself  the  "  doctor,"  the 
second  who  did  the  clerical  work,  viz.  to  record  in  a 
'*  register  "  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  infants  to 
be  bled,  and — especially — the  names  of  such  parents 
who  refused  to  obey  "  the  Government's  order  "  !  The 
third  was  a  snake  man,  carrying  a  bamboo  across  his 
shoulders,  at  either  end  of  which  was  suspended  a  huge 
earthen  vessel  containing  snakes,  the  fangs  of  which 
were  to  be  used  as  lancets.  He  also  carried  a  drum, 
slung  round  his  neck,  with  which  to  summon  the 
villagers.  The  "  doctor,''  on  arrival  at  the  village,  had 
caused  the  drum  to  be  beaten  and,  when  they  had  all 
assembled,  had  addressed  them  as  follows  : — 

**  Oh,  brothers,  I  have  come  here  to  make  known  to 
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you  this  very  terrible  order  issued  by  the  Government.*' 
Here  he  solemnly  read  out  the  fictitious  proclamation. 
*'  Should  I  refuse  to  carry  out  these  orders,"  he  con- 
tinued, '*  I  would  be  dismissed  on  the  spot — I  who  have 
served  the  Government  ten  years  !  as  also  would  this 
poor  clerk,  who  has  a  large  family  to  support,  The 
snake  man  too,  who  is  also  a  public  servant,  would  share 
the  same  fate."  He  then  wound  up  with  this  stirring 
appeal : 

*^  Now,  my  brothers,  I  know  as  well  as  you  do  that 
this  is  a  most  cruel  order ;  but  what  can  I  do  ?  for  I 
see  present  at  least  three  children  who  come  under  the 
specified  conditions.  True,  I  might  report  that  there 
are  none  such  in  this  village,  but  to  do  so,  and  thus 
submit  an  incorrect  report,  would  be  to  run  a  greater 
risk  than  either  I  or  my  assistants  would  dare  to  incur 
unless,  of  course,  as  you  will  understand,  we  could 
obtain  some  substantial  compensation  in  return. 

"  Therefore,  I  say  to  you,"  and  here  he  came  to  the 
kernel  of  the  matter,  *'that  unless  every  landholder  in 
this  village  will  contribute  at  least  one  rupee  each  as  com- 
pensation to  us,  these  three  poor  children  will  have  to 
undergo  this  dreadful  operation.  It  is  for  you  all,  then, 
to  decide  which  you  prefer — the  loss  of  your  money,  or 
its  equivalent  in  the  blood  of  these  little  ones  taken 
in  this  inhuman  manner.  Contribute  then,  as  I  suggest, 
and  I  will  report  that  there  is  not  in  this  village  one 
single  male  infant  under  two  years  of  age  ! — Eefuse  ! — 
and  I  proceed  at  once  to  do  my  duty  ! " 

In  these  circumstances,  all  present,  as  was  but 
natural,  decided  to  contribute  the  sum  each  could  afibrd, 
the  fact  that  the  man  was  deliberately  demanding  a 
bribe,  being  to  these  simple  villagers  merely  a  matter 
of  routine,  for,  to  a  native's  way  of  thinking,  to  take  or 
offer  a  bribe  is  no  offence,  but  regarded  rather  in  the 
light  of  a  mutual  accommodation  ! 

My  informant  then  went  on  to  tell  me  that  the  trio 
of  impostors,  after  collecting  their  money,  had  gone  off 
in  an  easterly  direction,  doubtless  to  continue  their 
exactions.     I  hastened  in  pursuit,  tracking  them  from 
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village  to  village  until  I  reached  a  river  which  I  found 
they  had  crossed.  This  river  being  the  eastern  boun- 
dary of  my  district,  they  were  now  beyond  my  jurisdic- 
tion, and  therefore,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned,  quite  safe. 

Disgusted  at  my  failure  I  retraced  my  steps,  or 
rather  my  horse  did  his,  and  weary  enough  were  we 
both  when,  some  hours  later,  we  returned  to  where 
I  had  left  my  first.  Mounting  the  latter,  I  rode  on  in 
the  dark,  and  finally  reached  my  bungalow  as  the  jail 
gong  was  sounding  twelve  o'clock. 

But,  late  as  was  the  hour,  there  was  more  for  me  to 
do  before  I  went  to  bed,  for  there  being  no  telegraph 
lines  or  telephones  in  the  outlying  districts  in  those 
days,  any  urgent  order  requiring  immediate  action  on 
the  part  of  the  police  had  to  be  sent  out  by  hand,  and 
in  this  case  it  was  necessary  ithat  the  description  of  these 
men  and  of  their  modus  operandi  should  be  commu- 
nicated to  the  police  of  adjoining  districts — as  well  as 
of  my  own — with  the  least  possible  delay,  and  with 
instructions  to  arrest  them  at  sight. 

A  week  had  gone  by  since  these  orders  were  sent 
out ;  but  so  far  without  any  results,  and  I  was 
beginning  to  despair,  when  one  morning,  as  I  was  start- 
ing out  for  a  ride,  two  constables  appeared,  escorting 
a  couple  of  natives  who  were  handcufied  together,  one 
on  old,  shrivelled-up  looking  man  and  the  other  quite  a 
youth.  The  latter  carried  a  long  bamboo  over  his 
shoulder,  from  each  end  of  which  was  suspended  a  large 
earthenware  jar  and  round  his  neck  was  slung  a  little 
drum — evidently  the  major  portion  of  their  belongings, 
for  his  companion  carried  nothing  but  a  small  roll  of 
cloth  under  one  arm. 

As  the  policemen  drew  up  and  saluted,  I  asked 
them,  "  What  case  is  this  ?  "  to  which  the  senior  of  the 
two  replied,  "  This,  your  honour,  is  the  case  regarding 
which  the  circular  order  was  lately  issued,  and  these  are 
two  of  the  men  who  committed  the  ofience,  the  third 
contrived  to  make  good  his  escape  and  has  not  yet  been 
found." 

I  saw  at  once  that  some  mistake  had  been  made  by 
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the  police  ;  but,  before  I  had  time  to  speak,  the  old  man, 
throwing  himself  at  my  feet,  cried  out :  "  Protector  of 
the  poor,  we  are  innocent  of  this  crime  and  are  merely 
snake-charmers,  and  yet  have  been  arrested,  dragged  in 
forty  miles,  sworn  at  and  abused,  and  now  accused  of  a 
terrible  offence,  for  which  we  are  told  we  shall  be 
hanged — but  justice,  my  Lord,  justice,  that  is  all  we 
ask,  and  also,"  he  added,  as  if  an  after-thought,  *'  some 
little  compensation  for  all  we  have  endured." 

I  was  sorry  for  the  men;  but  feeling  that  the 
police — except  for  being  somewhat  over-zealous — were 
not  really  to  be  blamed,  I  decided  to  treat  the  matter 
unofficially ;  so,  giving  the  old  man  five  rupees  as  com- 
pensation, told  him  that  he  and  his  companion,  who 
proved  to  be  his  son,  were  freed  from  arrest.  **  But," 
I  added,  "before  you  go  away,  you  must  satisfy  me 
that  you  really  are  snake-charmers,  and  not  impostors, 
by  giving  some  exhibition  of  your  skill,  so  show  me 
now  what  you  can  do  !  " 

*'Your  highness,  to  do  this  I  am  quite  willing," 
replied  the  old  man,  **  for  I  can  perform  every  snake 
trick  known.  I  can  produce  venomous  snakes  even 
from  your  worship's  own  house.  Look  here,  sahib," 
and  producing  a  reed-pipe  from  his  bundle,  proceeded  to 
emit  the  most  discordant  sounds  I  had  ever  heard. 

Presently,  throwing  the  flute  aside,  he  made  a 
sudden  spring  under  the  arch  formed  by  the  steps  on 
which  I  stood,  reappearing  in  a  few  seconds  with  a 
huge  snake,  which  he  held  close  up  to  the  head  so  that  it 
might  not  bite  him.  It  was  a  vicious-looking  cobra, 
quite  six  feet  in  length,  and  in  its  struggles  to  escape, 
had  wound  itself  round  its  captor's  neck. 

"  See,  your  honour,  look  at  this  !  If  I  was  not  what 
I  profess  to  be,  how  could  I  have  done  that  ? "  he 
exclaimed  exultingly.  It  was  no  doubt  an  astonishing 
feat,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  both  these  men 
had  been  under  strict  supervision  for  the  previous 
twelve  hours  and,  moreover,  could  not  have  foreseen  that 
such  an  exhibition  of  their  skill  would  be  required, 
hence  could  not  possibly  have  placed  the  snake  whera 
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he  had  found  it,  and,  lastly  the  old  man  being  almost 
naked  at  the  time,  could  not  have  concealed  it  on  his 
person. 

''  Yes,''  I  replied,  "  it  is  a  good  trick ;  but  I  have 
heard  of  it  being  done  before  !  "  as  in  fact  I  had.  **  Can 
you  show  me  nothing  better  ? " 

*'  Yes,  sahib,  I  can,"  he  said.  **  I  can  do  what  no 
other  snake-charmer  in  the  world  can  do,  it  is  a  secret 
known  to  none  but  our  own  family,  who  have  kept  it 
for  generations,"  and  ordering  his  son  to  take  the  two 
earthen  jars  up  the  steps,  he  placed  them  on  the 
verandah,  about  six  paces  from  where  I  stood. 

While  his  son  was  uncovering  one  of  these  jars,  he 
selected  a  short  stick,  about  eighteen  inches  in  length, 
from  his  bundle.  It  was  of  a  dirty  brown  colour,  and 
looked  as  if  it  had  had  the  bark  peeled  oif.  Taking  this 
in  his  right  hand,  he  called  to  his  son  to  release  one  of 
the  snakes. 

The  latter,  shaking  the  jar  violently,  a  large  cobra 
raised  its  head  high  above  the  rim  of  the  jar,  upon 
which  the  youth,  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  seized 
the  snake,  and  running  his  hand  cleverly  up  to  its  neck, 
flung  it  on  to  the  verandah,  where,  instantly  raising 
itself  erect,  it  stood  with  head  extended,  ready  to  attack. 

Meanwhile  the  old  man,  standing  some  three  paces 
off,  raised  his  wand,  and  as  the  cobra  threw  back  its 
head  to  strike,  pointed  it  like  a  pistol  at  its  head,  when, 
to  my  amazement,  the  snake  suddenly  fell  flat  upon  the 
floor  and  lay  as  if  dead. 

**  Another!"  cried  the  old  man,  now  excitedly,  and 
soon  a  second  was  let  out — to  be  similarly  disposed  of — 
a  third,  and  then  a  fourth  shared  the  same  fate,  all 
these  lying  prone  and  motionless,  as  if  they  had  been 
suddenly  struck  dead ! 

Astounded  at  this  seemingly  miraculous  performance, 
I  took  the  **  magic  wand  "  from  the  man  ;  but,  examining 
it  closely,  could  see  nothing  peculiar  in  its  appearance 
though,  even  when  held  a  little  distance  off",  I  noticed  it 
exhaled  a  strong  aromatic  odour  to  which,  I  naturally 
concluded,  it  owed  its  extraordinary  powers. 
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I  asked  what  wood  it  was  made  of;  but  this  the  old 
man  refused  to  tell  me,  implying  that  this  was  the 
family  secret  he  had  spoken  of ;  but  I  was  determined 
to  find  out,  for  might  not  this  knowledge  prove 
invaluable  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  like  India, 
where  snake-bites  are  answerable  for  many  thousands  of 
deaths  yearly  ? 

For,  as  I  argued,  if  the  mere  smell  of  the  wood  had 
such  an  effect  as  I  had  witnessed,  what  might  not  be 
hoped  for  from  a  decoction,  scientifically  prepared  from 
it  and  applied  to  the  part  bitten,  or  even  failing  as  an 
antidote,  it  could  at  any  rate  be  used  to  prevent  snakes 
from  entering  human  habitations  unnoticed  at  night. 

Again  and  again  I  urged  the  man  to  tell  me,  finally 
even  threatening  to  revive  the  charge  against  him, 
feeling  any  means  were  justifiable  in  order  to  obtain 
information  likely  to  prove  of  such  inestimable  value  to 
the  public  at  large ;  but  he  remained  as  obdurate  as 
ever. 

*'l  cannot  tell  you  this,  your  honour,"  he  pleaded, 
*'  for  it  is  the  wood  we  use  which  is  the  secret  of  our 
family,  and  one  handed  down  from  time  immemorial. 
Each  parent — but  only  when  dying — communicates  it 
to  his  eldest  son,  or  nearest  male  relative.  Even  my 
son  standing  there  before  you,  does  not  know  it,  nor 
will  he  till  I  am  dying  too.  Send  us  to  jail,  sahib, 
if  your  honour  pleases,  for  how  can  I  reveal  a  secret 
of  this  kind,  and  one,  too,  on  which  our  very  livelihood 
depends  ?  " 

As  he  concluded  both  threw  themselves  on  the 
ground,  beating  their  heads  and  weeping.  Yet,  so  far 
from  yielding,  both  held  out  their  wrists  for  the  hand- 
cuffs to  be  put  on  ! 

But  I  had  no  intention  of  rearresting  them,  nor 
indeed — except  as  "  vagrants  "  could  I  have  done  so. 
At  the  same  time  I  was  not  inclined  to  let  them  go  till 
I  had  discovered  the  secret  of  the  "  wand "  ;  but  now 
changing  my  tactics  from  threatenings  to  inducements, 
I  first  pointed  out  to  the  old  man  the  unpleasant  fact 
that  at  his  great  age,  he  might  die  at  any  moment 
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perhaps  suddenly,  without  being  given  time  to  impart 
the  secret  to  his  son. 

Then,  giving  him  time  to  realise  this  truth,  I  went 
on  to  say  that  if  he  would  confide  it  to  me,  I  would 
promise  to  keep  it  to  myself,  and  further,  give  him  as 
many  rupees  as  he  could  hold  in  both  his  hands — 
adding  that,  as  I  was  not  a  snake-charmer,  no  harm 
would  be  done ! 

I  had  evidently  struck  the  right  note  at  last,  for 
after  conferring  with  his  son  for  a  while,  he  said, 
''  Well,  sahib,  to  please  your  worship — and  escape  the 
terrors  of  the  jail — also,"  putting  the  chief  inducement 
last,  *'  for  the  sake  of  the  rupees,  for  we  are  poor,  I 
will  "  ;  and,  approaching  close  to  my  ear  whispered,  "  It 
is  the  Bail  Tree  wood,  sahib  !  " 

*'  But  can  anybody  who  holds  the  wand  use  it  with 
the  same  efi'ect  as  you  did  ? "  I  asked,  half  doubting  his 
statement. 

"  Certainly  !  "  he  replied,  ''  the  sahib  may  try  him- 
self if  he  so  pleases  "  ;  and  giving  me  the  wand,  which 
I  held  as  he  directed,  the  son  threw  out  another  snake, 
which  promptly  succumbed  like  the  others  ! 

Satisfied  now  that  he  had  told  me  the  truth,  I  gave 
him  his  promised  quantity  of  rupees,  which — as  his 
hands  were  particularly  small — amounted  to  less  than 
fifty,  and  retaining  the  "  wand,"  my  retention  of  which 
was  a  part  of  the  transaction,  told  the  police  to  let  the 
two  men  go. 

Elated  at  my  discovery,  which  I  honestly  believed 
would  solve  the  much-vexed  question  as  to  how  snake- 
bites could  be  cured,  I  went  off  at  once  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  division,  who,  in  addition  to  being 
the  chief  excutive  ofiicer,  was  an  authority  on  native 
folk-lore  and  also  a  naturalist  of  no  mean  order. 

I  related  all  that  I  had  witnessed,  and  showing  him 
the  wand,  he  examined  it  very  carefully,  observing 
that  it  certainly  possessed  a  curiously  pungent  odour, 
which  would  no  doubt  account  for  the  extraordinary 
effect  it  had  produced  on  the  snakes.  He  seemed 
deeply  interested  in  the  matter,  but  being  unable  to 
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form  any  opinion  himself,  decided  to  consult  a  friend 

and  well-known  serpent  expert,  the  famous  Dr.  V 

K ,  who  lived  at  the  time  at  K ,  a  few  stations 

up  the  line. 

He  started  early  next  morning,  returning  the  same 
day,  and  asking  me  to  dine  with  him  that  night  related 
what  had  taken  place. 

*'  Well,"  he  began,  "  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  find 

V R at  home.     He  listened  to  all  I  had  to 

tell  him,  examined  the  wand  very  carefully,  and, 
noticing  its  strong  odour,  said  he  would  test  its  value 
at  once. 

"  He  accordingly  proceeded  to  his  '  snake-house  " — 
a  structure  resembling  a  glass-house,  which  he  invited 
me  to  enter  ;  but,  as  it  seemed  to  contain  a  lively 
specimen  of  every  snake  in  India,  including  the  deadly 
cobra,  I  declined  with  many  thanks !  But  he  seemed 
to  think  nothing  of  it,  and  went  in  quite  unconcernedly. 
Going  up  to  a  large  cage  of  cobras,  with  ycur  wand  in 
his  hand,  he  pointed  it  at  one  of  them  ;  but  the  snake 
took  no  notice,  and  certainly  showed  no  fear  of  it,  for 
when  he  tried  to  stir  it  up,  it  bit  savagely  at  the  stick  ! 
Other  snakes  were  tried,  but  with  the  same  result. 

"  The  doctor  was  evidently  puzzled  for  the  time, 
for — as  he  told  me  afterwards — he,  too,  had  believed 
in  the  value  of  the  wand — or  rather  in  the  strong 
odour  it  exhaled.  However,  after  a  while,  a  solution 
of  the  mystery  seemed  to  have  occurred  to  him,  and, 
going  back  to  the  house,  presently  returned  carrying  an 
empty  ghurra.* 

**  With  this  he  re-entered  the  snake-house  and 
boldly  seizing  one  of  the  largest  cobras  in  the  cage, 
thrust  it  into  the  jar.  Leaving  it  there  a  minute  or 
so,  he  shook  the  pot  violently,  when  the  snake  started 
up  at  once,  and  spreading  out  its  head,  stood  erect. 
He  then  tapped  it  with  the  wand,  gently  on  the  nose, 
upon  which  it  promptly  crouched  down  into  the  jar. 

"  This  operation  was  repeated  several  times,  till  at 
length  the  tap  on  the  nose  became  unnecessary,  for  at 

*  An  earthenware  jar  for  holding  water. 
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tlie  mere  sight  of  the  wand  pointed  at  it,  the  creature 
crouched  down  at  once  and  lay  still  as  if  it  had  been 
hypnotised. 

'*  The  cobra  was  now  thrown  back  into  the  cage, 
amongst  the  rest.  Then  the  experiment  was  repeated 
on  it,  and  on  several  of  the  others  ;  but  with  no  effect 
whatever  on  any  except  itself,  the  others  paying  no 
attention  to  the  wand,  till  tapped  on  the  nose,  when, 
one  after  the  other,  they  succumbed  like  the  first. 

"  *  Ah,  I  thought  so,'  cried  the  doctor,  exultingly, 
as  the  last  snake  experimented  on  fell  flat  in  to  the 
bottom  of  the  cage.  *  It's  a  very  clever  trick  all  the 
same,  for,  you  see,  every  snake  your  friend's  wily 
**  charmer  "  had  with  him  had  evidently  been  similarly 
treated  for  days  before,  and  as  a  snake's  nose — like  the 
trunk  of  an  elephant — is  the  most  sensitive  part, 
constant  tapping  on  it  naturally  creates  a  terror  of  the 
weapon  used,  as  we  have  seen.' 

"So  it  is  evident  the  whole  thing  was  a  swindle," 
concluded  my  host,  "  and  one  to  which  all  three  of  us 
were  nearly  falling  victims  !  However,  it's  lucky  I 
didn't  report  your  *  Great  Discovery '  to  Government 
at  once,  as  I  was  very  nearly  doing ! " 

Thus  ended  my  dream  of  making  my  name  famous 
as  the  "  Great  discoverer  of  a  real  cure  for  snake- 
bites " !  while  as  to  the  sham  doctor  and  his  satellites, 
the  hue  and  cry  against  them  having  evidently  reached 
their  ears,  they  vanished  into  space  and  were  no  more 
seen  or  heard  of. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

Of  the  many  sudden  and  often  exciting  happenings  to 
which  an  European  officer  of  the  Indian  Police  is 
subjected,  more  especially  during  the  later  years  of 
his  service  as  a  senior  assistant  superintendent,  there 
is  none  more  calculated  to  vary — what  to  some  might 
seem  a  monotonous  existence — than  the  frequent 
changes  by  transfer  from  one  district  to  another,  to 
which  he  is  liable  at  this  period  of  his  service. 

These  sudden,  but  to  my  mind,  enjoyable  peregrina- 
tions are  due  to  what  are  termed  "  officiating  appoint- 
ments," that  is  to  say,  when  an  officer  of  junior  rank  is 
appointed  to  act  temporarily  in  one  higher  than  his 
own-;  as  for  instance,  when  a  district  superintendent 
is  granted  leave,  the  senior  officer  in  the  ranks  of  assist- 
ant superintendents  is  appointed  to  act,  or  "  officiate,^' 
in  his  place,  and,  for  the  time  being  is  de  facto  super- 
intendent of  that  district,  with  all  the  powers,  and 
some  of  the  pay  of  the  higher  rank. 

It  was  owing  to  these  conditions  that,  during  the 
last  two  years  of  my  service  as  senior  assistant,  I 
served  in  as  many  districts  as  there  were  months  in 
half  that  period.  The  last  of  them  was  what  is  termed 
a  **  planting  district,"  meaning  one  in  which  tea,  or 
indigo,  is  grown  to  any  considerable  extent. 

In  this  case  it  was  indigo,  with  its  many  factories 
belonging  to  several  "  concerns,"  as  they  are  called, 
and  employing  many  Europeans  as  managers  and 
assistants.  Some  of  the  former,  often  large  share- 
holders, living  in  princely  style,  and  all  more  or  less 
famous  for  their  hospitality  in  those  days. 

In  the  course  of  my  official  wanderings  through  the 
district  I  came  in  time  to  know  them  all,  and  a  nicer  or 
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more  sportsman-like  lot  of  men,  as  a  whole,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find,  or,  if  taken  the  right  way,  more  helpful 
to  a  police  officer  in  the  prevention  and  detection  of 
crime  in  the  villages  under  their  control. 

It  was  here,  whilst  on  tour  through  a  portion  of  the 
district  where  indigo  factories  most  abounded,  that  I 
came  across  one  of  the  finest,  and  most  interesting,  old 
English  gentlemen  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  meet. 
An  indigo  planter  all  his  life,  he  had  then,  though  at 
the  age  of  nearly  seventy,  only  recently  retired,  and  was 
living  in  a  palatial  mansion  on  the  proceeds  of  his  shares, 
of  which  he  owned  many,  in  the  several  "  concerns." 

He  had  had  a  long  and  interesting  career  in  almost 
all  the  indigo-producing  districts  in  Bengal,  finally 
ending  here,  and  had  many  a  story  to  tell,  both  of 
his  own  experiences,  and  of  others,  most  of  which,  alas  ! 
I  have  long  since  forgotten. 

Hearing  my  camp  was  pitched  within  a  few  miles  of 
where  he  lived,  he  had  ridden  over  himself,  and  insisted 
on  removing  me — bag  and  baggage — to  his  house  where, 
as  it  happened  to  be  near  a  village  in  which  I  had  an 
inquiry  to  make,  I  spent  the  inside  of  an  extremely 
pleasant  week. 

Were  I  to  describe  his  home,  and  sumptuous  mode 
of  living,  no  one  would,  I  fear,  credit  the  description,  or 
might,  at  best,  accept  it  as  a  fairy — or  worse  still — a 
"  traveller's  tale,"  for,  even  to  the  Anglo-Indian  of  these 
economic  days,  such  stories  are  but  legends  to  be  read 
in  the  same  spirit  as  **  Jack  the  Giant  Killer,"  or 
Munchausen's  wondrous  tales. 

Nevertheless,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  likened  to 
that  truthless  Baron,  I  repeat  that  the  house  was  quite 
palatial,  being  a  huge  one-storied  building  covering 
many  hundred  feet  of  ground,  having  some  twenty 
bedrooms  at  least,  all  sumptuously  furnished,  and  each 
with  a  bathroom  attached ;  a  lofty  drawing-room  of 
enormous  dimensions,  and,  leading  out  of  it  a  dining- 
room  which,  as  my  host  informed  me,  had  on  such  grand 
occasions  as  a  "Planters'  Meeting"  held  as  many  as 
sixty  guests, 
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The  servants  were,  as  to  numbers,  in  proportion  to 
the  house,  and  all  of  the  best  that  good  wages  could 
procure,  especially  the  *'  sirdar  bearer,"  or  major-domo, 
and  the  *'  khansamah  " — omnipotent  in  all  connected 
with  the  cuisine  which,  incidentally,  was  also  of  the  best 
that  money,  plus  such  local  luxuries  as  **  quaileries " 
and  '*  tealeries  "  *  could  provide. 

Among  the  many  amusing  stories  told  me  by  my 
host,  one  of  the  very  few  I  can  recall  to  my  mind  was 
in  connection  with  this  room  when,  on  a  memorable 
occasion,  the  then  Governor-General,  on  his  way  to  a 
tiger-shoot,  had  once  visited  these  parts  and  seemingly 
lunched  or  breakfasted  at  this  house,  where,  to  do  him 
greater  honour,  all  the  planters  in  the  locality  were 
present. 

Amongst  these  was  a  very  ancient  individual,  who, 
being  the  doyen  of  the  planters,  was,  in  virtue  of  his 
years  and  long  experience,  placed  on  one  side  of  the 
honoured  guest.  This  old  gentleman,  though  of  pure 
European  origin,  had  been  born  and  bred  in  India,  and 
had  never  left  the  country  ;  in  fact,  it  was  the  general 
belief  that  he  had  never  been  beyond  the  head- quarters 
of  the  district. 

His  educational  attainments  were  not  of  a  high 
standard ;  in  fact,  were  limited  to  a  knowledge  of 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  while  geography  and 
history,  more  especially  the  latter,  were  subjects  he 
might  have  heard  of,  but  of  which  he  was  as  ignorant 
as  any  coolie  in  his  factory.  His  highest  conception  of 
greatness  was  the  Commissioner  of  the  Division,  and 
the  next,  in  his  estimation,  the  magistrate  of  the 
district,  or  "collector,"  as  he  was  often  termed. 
Governors- General  f  he  had  of  course  heard  of,  but — 
except  in  pictures — had  never  seen.  He  had  been 
observed  during  the  meal  casting  surreptitious  glances 
at  "  the  Guest,"  as  a  street  boy  might  at  the  Emperor 
of  China,  should  this  mysterious  potentate  be  seen 
walking  down  the  Strand. 

*  Formerly  in  all  superior  Anglo-Indian  households  teal  and  quail  were 
kept  and  fattened. 

t  The  title  of ''  Viceroy  "  was  adopted  later* 
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For  the  first  half-hour  or  so  of  this  meal  he  had 
been  getting  on  quite  well,  the  conversation  being 
confined  to  the  cultivation  of  indigo,  or  such  local  topics 
well  within  his  comprehension,  and  with  which  he  was 
probably  more  conversant  than  anybody  present. 

Presently — and,  as  it  happened,  most  unfortunately 
— someone  apropos  of  something  said,  or  possibly  as  the 
French  put  it,  de  hotte^  brought  the  conversation 
round  to  English  History,  and  that  too  of  ancient 
times!  in  the  course  of  which  the  name  William  the 
Conqueror  was  frequently  mentioned. 

All  this  while  the  old  planter  sat  perfectly  still  and 
silent,  gazing  in  open-eyed  amazement  at  the  speakers, 
evidently  much  bewildered,  at  the  same  time  seeming 
to  be  much  interested  in  the  name  so  often  repeated. 
At  length,  during  a  pause  that  followed,  he  was  sud- 
denly heard  to  ask  in  a  stage  whisper  of  the  man 
sitting  on  the  other  side  of  him  : 

'*  Man  !  who  was  William  Concurer  ?  Was  he  in 
Indian  Civil  Service  ?  or  Governor-General  in  Cal- 
cutta ?  "  This  question,  put  in  the  choicest  of  "  Chee- 
Chee ''  *  accents  and  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  all  at 
the  table,  caused,  as  may  be  imagined,  some  embarrass- 
ment, though  doubtless  all — from  the  exalted  guest 
downwards,  found  considerable  difficulty  in  restraining 
their  laughter,  but  pity  for  the  old  man,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  deference  due  to  the  guest,  on  the  other, 
kept  them  discreetly  silent.  Meanwhile  the  one  to 
whom  this  amazing  question  had  been  put,  answered  it 
in  a  low  whisper,  explaining  how  the  gentleman  named 
William  had  lived  some  nine  hundred  years  ago,  and 
having,  amongst  his  other  achievements,  incidentally 
conquered  England,  had  consequently  been  called 
William  the  Conqueror  1 

I  have  often  heard  the  story  since,  and  though  I 
have  not  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  its  authenticity,  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  "  exalted  guest "  on  the 
occasion   was   a    star  of  lesser   magnitude    than    the 

*  The  accent  with  which  all  Eurasians  and  Europeans  bred  in  India  talk 
English. 
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Viceroy  of  India,  and  was  more  probably,  the  then 
Lieut. -Governor  of  the  province  who  goes  frequently 
on  tour. 

Another  story  of  this  nature  related  to  me  by  my 
interesting  host,  was  one  connected  with  the  command 
of  a  volunteer  company  of  a  district  in  Bengal  famed 
for  its  "County  Families,'*  most  of  the  members  of 
which  were  either  officers  or  privates  in  the  corps. 

Like  most  men  of  their  class,  they  were  all  exceed- 
ingly enthusiastic  ;  but,  as  regards  discipline,  had  some 
curious  notions  of  their  own,  as  for  instance  on  such 
**  trifling  matters''  as  keeping  silence  in  the  ranks,  or 
disputing  the  orders  given  by  the  officer  in  command 
of  the  parade,  they  seemed  to  think  that  being  amateur 
soldiers,  they  could  exercise  their  own  judgment,  and 
often  did  so. 

The  Company  was,  as  a  rule,  commanded  by  the 
magistrate  of  the  district,  ex  officio^  and  had  been  so 
commanded  for  some  three  years,  but  this  officer  having 
been  lately  transferred  to  another  district,  the  company 
was  now  temporarily  in  command  of  the  senior  lieu- 
tenant, a  member  of  one  of  the  local  families  before 
mentioned. 

The  late  "CO.,"  though  a  most  efficient  civil 
officer,  had  nothing  of  the  soldier  about  him,  and 
having  accepted  the  office  more  as  a  necessity  than  from 
choice,  had  not  taken  much  interest  in  his  **  command," 
consequently  the  men  had  got  somewhat  out  of  hand. 
Thus,  when  the  new  magistrate,  who  had  been  a 
keen  volunteer  himself  for  years,  arrived  and  was  offered 
the  command,  he  stipulated  that  he  should  first  see  the 
men  on  parade,  for  being  also  a  Scotchman,  and  there- 
fore cautious,  he  was  not  going  to  take  "a  pig  in 
a  poke." 

An  inspection  parade  was  accordingly  ordered,  and 
one  morning  the  lieutenant  in  command,  accompanied 
by  his  captain  in  embryo,  drove  down  to  the  parade 
ground  where  they  found  the  men — some  fifteen  file  in 
number — drawn  up  and  presenting  quite  a  smart  and 
soldierly  appearance. 
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After  a  few  simple  manoeuvres  had  been  executed 
quite  creditably  at  the  halt,  the  company  was  ordered 
to  **  advance  by  fours  to  the  right,"  which,  too,  they  did 
quite  well.  But  on  another  turning  movement  being 
attempted,  the  leading  four  having  somewhat  outstepped 
the  others,  were  ordered  "to  mark  time."  So  far  all 
had  gone  extremely  well;  but  on  this  order  being 
given,  though  three  of  the  four  obeyed  it  promptly,  the 
fourth  man  stood  quite  still.  "  Mark  time,  there  !  " 
repeated  the  officer,  but  with  no  better  result. 

Meanwhile  the  man  in  question  having  placed  his 
rifle  between  his  knees,  seemed  busy  with  his  handker- 
chief held  up  against  his  nose.  This  was  evidently  too 
much  for  the  lieutenant,  who,  knowing  the  culprit 
intimately,  now  called  to  him  by  name  : 

"  Here  you,  Johnson,  mark  time,  will  you  !     What 

the    d 1   do   you  mean   by   disobeying   orders   on 

parade  ?  " 

The  whole  squad  was  so  astounded  at  the  un- 
accustomed severity  of  this  address  that  they  came 
suddenly  to  a  halt,  and  even  the  three  of  the  offender's 
''four"  ceased  to  move  their  feet.  Presently,  from 
amongst  the  latter  came  this  answer,  pitched  in  a  loud 
key  and  in  the  accent  of  the  country  :  "  Mark  time ! 
Mark  time  !  Man,  how  can  I  mark  time  and  blow  my 
nose  too  ?  *' 

The  lieutenant  in  command  looked  at  his  potential 
superior  as  if  to  read  from  the  expression  in  his  features 
what  he  thought  of  this  behaviour,  but  said  nothing. 
Nor  did  the  other  ;  but  evidently,  like  the  mariner's 
proverbial  parrot,  had  thought  a  good  deal,  for  on  his 
return  to  his  bungalow,  he  wrote  a  polite  note  to  the 
officer  commanding  the  company,  "  thanking  them  for 
the  compliment  they  had  paid  him,  but  regretted  that 
circumstances  prevented  him  from  accepting  the  com- 
mand.'* 

Both  this  and  the  preceding  story,  I  fear,  lose  much 
of  their  humour  in  repetition  from  the  impossibility  of 
reproducing  in  writing,  the  humorous  effects  of  the  so- 
called  "  Chee-Chee  "  accent  which  I  have  not  attempted 
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to  do  because  it  is  impossible  to  do  so  by  any  juggling 
with  letters  of  which  the  English  alphabet  is  composed. 
Some  writers  of  Indian  novels — mostly  of  the  gentler 
sex — have,  I  know,  made  laudable  attempts  to  over- 
come the  difficulty  ;  but,  so  far,  unsuccessfully,  and 
mainly  for  the  reason  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  manner 
in  which  Eurasians  pronounce  English  words — though 
this  in  itself  is  practically  impossible  to  imitate  in 
writing — but  in  the  peculiar  intonation  with  which  they 
speak,  which  could  hardly  be  accurately  rendered,  even 
were  musical  notes  to  be  used  instead  of  words  to 
express  it. 

The  only  resemblance — and  that  was  but  a  slight 
one — to  their  peculiar  accent  and  mode  of  speaking, 
that  I  ever  came  across  was  on  one  occasion  when  I 
overheard  a  comparatively  uneducated  Welshman  talk- 
ing English  in  the  sing-song  fashion  which,  I  am  told,  is 
characteristic  of  their  race. 

But  it  was  not  only  incidents  such  as  these  with 
which  my  old  friend's  marvellous  memory  was  stored, 
for  he  had  other  stories  as  quaint,  relating  to  the  many 
European  friends  and  acquaintances  he  had  made 
during  the  half  century  and  more  that  he  had  spent  in 
the  various  planting  districts  of  Bengal. 

Of  these  stories,  or  rather  anecdotes,  there  were  two 
which  made  a  sufficient  impression  on  my  mind  to 
admit  of  my  repeating. 

The  first  was  of  a  huge,  stout,  red-faced  and  some- 
what pompous  educational  magnate  he  had  known  in 
his  very  early  youth  and  nicknamed  "  The  Professor," 
an  official  famous  for  his  linguistic  attainments,  having, 
amongst  similar  achievements,  passed  the  "  High  Profi- 
ciency" test  in  Hindustani.  This  incident  is  worth 
relating  if  only  as  an  example  of  how  useless  book- 
learning  may  prove  at  times  when  applied  to  the 
ordinary  affairs  of  life. 

It  appears  my  friend  was,  at  the  time,  a  young 
assistant  in  a  factory,  the  manager  of  which — like 
himself  in  later  years — kept  open  house,  and  amongst 
his  guests  on  one  occasion  was  the  professor  aforesaid 
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and,  incidentally,  the  chief  actor  in  the  comedy  that 
follows. 

The  latter — as  behoved  his  office — being  of  an 
inquiring  turn  of  mind,  and  therefore  desirous  to  see 
for  himself  how  indigo  crops  were  grown,  rode  out  one 
morning,  mounted  on  a  huge  coal-black  horse  nearly 
seventeen  hands  high — and  accompanied  by  my  friend, 
who  had  been  deputed  to  show  him  round. 

Riding  leisurely  along,  they  came  on  to  a  field 
where,  at  some  distance  from  the  road  was  an  old,  and 
seemingly  decrepit,  villager,  who,  with  his  back  towards 
them,  was  stooping  over  some  work  he  was  engaged  in. 
The  *'  professor,"  apparently  of  opinion  that  here  was 
an  individual  likely  to  give  him  reliable  information, 
suggested  going  up  to  speak  to  him,  and  his  companion 
naturally  acquiescing,  they  dismounted,  the  ground 
between  them  and  their  objective  being  unrideable. 

Leading  their  horses,  they  advanced  in  single  file, 
the  educationalist  in  front,  and  who,  on  approaching 
the  unsuspecting  rustic,  suddenly  addressed  him  in 
high-flown  Hindustani,  demanding  in  stentorian  tones, 
to  be  informed  as  to  the  *'  condition  of  his  health  " — 
presumably  as  a  preface  to  further  conversation ! 

This  question,  put  so  unexpectedly,  and  in  language 
wholly  unintelligible  to  the  unfortunate  individual 
addressed,  was  sufficiently  startling  in  itself ;  but  when 
the  latter,  craning  his  neck,  looked  up  and  saw — not 
only  a  huge  red-faced  giant,  crowned  with  a  solah  topee 
of  enormous  dimensions  and  carrying  a  hunting  crop 
in  his  hand,  but  likewise  a  gigantic  coal-black  horse, 
as  terrifying  in  appearance  as  his  master,  his  worst 
fears  seemed  confirmed  beyond  all  doubt ! 

Springing  up  as  erect  as  his  rheumatism  would 
allow,  he  gave  one  piercing  yell,  and  with  an  activity 
inconceivable  in  one  so  seemingly  decrepit,  was  off  in 
the  direction  of  his  village,  calling  loudly  on  as  many 
of  his  Gods  as  he  could  think  of  to  protect  him  ! 

The  **  professor,"  honestly  at  a  loss  to  guess  the 
reason  of  his  obviously  panic-stricken  flight,  turned  to 
his  companion  for  explanation. 
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**I  am  afraid  the  old  man  did  not  hear  what  I 
said,"  he  remarked  inquiringly,  evidently  under  the 
impression  he  had  spoken  quite  colloquially. 

"  Oh,  yes,  he  heard  you  well  enough,  sir,"  replied 
the  other,  "  for  I  know  he  is  not  deaf ;  but,  you  see,  he 
is  not  accustomed  to  being  addressed  as  '  Ap '  nor 
would  he  understand  some  of  the  Persian  words  you 
used,"  which  was  true  enough,  for  "ap"  meaning 
**  you " — or  "  your "  as  in  this  case  is  only  made  use 
of  when  addressing  an  equal  or  superior,  and  the  rest 
of  his  speech  had  certainly  contained  more  Persian 
words  than  Hindustani  as  spoken  in  Bengal. 

"  You  astonish  me  !  "  exclaimed  his  erudite  com- 
panion, "for  I  spoke  in  Hindustani,  which  I  am  told 
is  the  language  of  this  district ;  but  evidently  here 
they  have  a  language  of  their  own  ! "  And  he  went 
away  eventually  fully  under  this  impression,  quite 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  Hindustani — as  learnt  in 
books — is  only  spoken  by  the  educated  classes,  and  not, 
always,  correctly  by  them  ! 

"  Why,  my  own  head  clerk,  who  is  an  educated 
native  gentleman,  would  not  have  understood  his 
speech,"  said  my  host,  when  telling  me  the  story,  **  and 
as  for  the  servants,  not  one  of  them  could  make  head 
or  tail  of  the  orders  he  gave  them.  In  fact,  taking 
him  all  round,  he  was  one  of  the  most  curious 
creatures  I  ever  came  across — though  I  have  met 
one  *  couriouser,'  as  our  old  coachman  at  home  used 
to  say  of  his  horse,"  he  added  musingly,  "  and  that 
was  an  old  Civil  Surgeon  I  once  lived  with,  quite  the 
most  eccentric,  absent-minded  old  man  I  have  ever 
seen."  Then,  apparently  encouraged  by  the  interest 
I  showed,  he  continued :  "  He  was  one  of  the  old 
school  of  Anglo-Indians — a  regular  '  Qui  hai,'  *  wore 
huge  Gladstonian  collars  with  a  broad  black  bow-tie — 
that  is  when  he  remembered  to  put  the  latter  on  ;  often 
forgot  to  change  his  slippers  for  shoes  when  going  out ; 
and  once — summoned  to  an  urgent  case  while  shaving 
— hurriedly  finished  dressing  and  drove  off,  with  thq 
*  Lit.  "  Who's  there? "  but  a  term  often  applied  to  old  Indians, 
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unshaven  side  of  his  face  all  lathered  as  it  was !  Also, 
it  was  whispered,  that  on  one  occasion  when  required 
to  draw  a  patient's  tooth,  he  had— in  a  fit  of  absent- 
mindedness,  extracted  the  only  sound  one  he  possessed  ! 

"  But  the  crowning  feat  of  all — and  one  which 
came  perilously  near  to  being  his  last — was  in  con- 
nection with  one  of  his  lady  patients  and  chloroform — 
the  then  recently  discovered  anaesthetic. 

'*He  had  found  it  necessary  to  perform  a  trivial 
operation  on  the  patient's  arm,  and,  seeing  the  lady  was 
nervous,  suggested  this  anaesthetic ;  but  she,  while 
declaring  that  nothing  would  induce  her  to  take  it,  yet 
flatly  refused  to  have  it  done  without ! 

"  Placed  thus  on  *  the  horns  of  a  dilemma,'  he  used 
every  argument  he  could  think  of  in  favour  of  the 
drug,  but  all  in  vain.  At  length,  finding  these  efforts 
were  useless,  he  thought  he  would  try  by  actual 
demonstration  to  convince  her  how  simply  the  thing 
was  done. 

"Taking  up  the  cone-shaped  napkin  he  had  pre- 
pared, he  seized  what  he  took  to  be  the  carafe  of  water 
which,  together  with  the  spirit-bottle  stood  on  a  table 
near,  and  pouring  out  a  liberal  supply  of  its  contents 
on  to  the  napkin,  placed  it  over  his  own  face.  Calling 
on  his  patient  to  watch  him  and  see  how  easily  the 
anaesthetic  could  be  used. 

'*  But,  with  his  usual  absent-mindedness,  it  was  the 
bottle  of  spirits  which  he  had  picked  up  instead  of  the 
carafe,  and  having  in  his  anxiety  to  demonstrate 
exactly  how  it  should  be  done,  had  taken  a  good  sniff 
before  he  discovered  his  mistake,  with  the  result  that 
he  presently  collapsed  on  to  the  floor  with  the  cone 
still  covering  his  mouth  and  nose !  Meanwhile  his 
patient,  who  was  of  a  highly  nervous  temperament, 
terrified  at  seeing  what  had  happened,  gave  one  piercing 
scream  and  throwing  herself  back  on  her  chair,  promptly 
went  off  into  hysterics  ! 

"  This  was  the  position  of  affairs  when  the  husband 
of  the  lady,  who  was  fortunately  in  a  room  adjoining, 
hearing  his  wife  scream,  rushed  in,  and  grasping  the 
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situation — as  indeed  was  quite  evident  from  the  fumes 
of  the  spirit,  pulled  the  cone  off  the  doctor  s  face, 
and  drenching  him  with  water — out  of  the  carafe ! — 
eventually  brought  him  to. 

"  The  patient  having  meanwhile  returned  to  her 
senses  too,  the  operation  was,  ultimately,  successfully 
performed,  but  it  was  a  long  time  before  the  unhappy 
operator  heard  the  last  of  this  performance — in  fact  was 
so  unmercifully  chaffed  about  it,  that  he  finally  applied 
for,  and  obtained,  a  transfer  from  the  district  1 " 


M 


CHAPTER  XX 

An  incident,  somewhat  similar  to  the  one  I  have  just 
described,  once  happened  within  my  own  experience, 
and  being  officially  drawn  into  it,  gave  me,  I  remember, 
far  more  trouble  and  anxiety  than  if  it  had  been  a  case 
of  murder,  or  even  an  attempt  to  shoot  a  High  Court 
Judge ! 

Not  the  least  annoying  part  of  the  business,  too, 
was  that  my  meeting  with  the  "  absent-minded  one  "  of 
this  adventure — and,  incidentally,  the  cause  of  all  my 
trouble — was  purely  accidental,  for,  but  for  the  un- 
fortunate "  rencontre,"  his  case  being  quite  a  trivial  one, 
would  have  troubled  me  but  little,  if  at  all. 

But — as   the   natives   say  of  fate — "  To   hoga.  So 
hoga,'^  which  translated  freely  means  "  What  is  ordained 
must  be,"  so  presumably  I  was  destined  to  meet  this.^ 
individual,  and  fall  a  victim  to  his  weakness. 

I  was  stationed  at  the  time  in  what  is  called  the 
Presidency  district,  known  officially  as  the  "24  Per- 
gunnahs,''  a  name  used  in  a  somewhat  similar  sense  as 
are  the  '*  Cinque  ports."  of  England,  and  on  the  day  I 
first  met  this  "  casual  "  person  was  travelling  by  rail  to 
investigate  a  case  in  w^hich  a  native  had  been  killed  by 
a  train  when  crossing  the  lines. 

The  line  in  question  was  the  Northern  Bengal  State 
Eailway,  which  had  been  but  recently  opened,  and  the 
villagers  in  those  parts  had  not  as  yet  realised  the 
danger  of  crossing  the  rails,  and  were  therefore  apt  to 
be  reckless.  Nevertheless,  it  was  necessary  to  ascertain 
whether  the  driver  had  been  in  any  way  to  blame  for 
the  accident. 

As  I  entered  the  first  carriage  at  the  terminus — 
*'  Sealdah" — I  noticed  I  was  not  the  only  occupant,  for 
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there  was  a  European  already  in  it;  a  middle-aged 
individual,  evidently  a  gentleman,  but,  from  his  being 
clad  in  heavy  tweed  clothing,  was  obviously  a  stranger 
to  India,  for  it  was  a  day  in  the  hot  weather,  and 
exceptionally  hot  at  that. 

As,  gliding  out  of  the  station,  the  train  started  on  its 
journey,  I  found  myself  speculating  as  to  who  he  could 
be,  and  why  he  was  travelling  so  unsuitably  and  un- 
comfortably clothed.  Finally,  judging  from  his  attire, 
and  very  fresh  complexion,  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  my  first  impression  was  correct,  and  that  he  was 
probably  an  officer  of  some  British  regiment  newly 
arrived  in  India. « 

Having  come  to  this  opinion,  perfectly  correct  as  it 
turned  out,  I  thought  no  more  about  him,  and  was 
looking  out  of  the  window  when  my  attention  was 
redirected  to  him  by  suddenly  hearing  him  utter  what 
I  can  only  describe  as  a  heart-rending  sigh. 

Thinking  he  must  be  ill,  or  at  any  rate  exceedingly 
distressed — for  he  looked  at  the  moment  as  if  con- 
templating suicide — I  determined  to  question  him,  and 
as  I  could  not  well  inquire  why  he  wished  to  put  an 
end  to  his  existence  without  some  further  proof  of  this 
intention,  asked  him  "if  he  was  ill  ?  and  whether  I 
could  do  anything  to  help  him  ?  " 

"  No,"  he  replied,  sighing  again,  "  I  am  not  ill,  and 
it  is  very  good  of  you  to  offer  to  help  me,  but  I  fear  I 
am  beyond  any  help  that  you  could  give  me."  Then, 
with  another  sigh,  deeper  than  the  last,  he  murmured, 
*'  I  have  been  robbed  of  all  I  possessed  !  " 

"  Oh,  in  that  case  I  may  be  able  to  help  you,"  I 
replied  encouragingly.  *^  For,  as  it  so  happens,  I  am 
the  police  superintendent  of  this  district,  so  you " 

'*  Are  you  really  !  By  Jove,  what  luck  1 "  he  inter- 
rupted, brightening  up  at  once,  though  evidently 
surprised  to  see  me  in  plain  clothes.     Then,»telling  me 

he  was  Major ,  and  that  his  regiment  had  just 

come  out  from  England,  went  on  with  his  story,  from 
which  it  appeared  that  he  and  his  wife  were  now  living 
at  Calcutta,  in  Fort  William,  where  the  regiment  was 
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temporarily  quartered  pending  its  move  up  to  Barrack- 
pore,*  in  a  day  or  two.  That  on  the  way  out  the  ship 
had  put  in  at  Madras,  where  he  engaged  a  *'Madrassi 
Boy  "  named  Sam,  as  a  sort  of  *'  handy-man  "  servant. 
That,  hearing  houses  were  difficult  to  obtain  at  Barrack- 
pore,  he,  accompanied  by  *^  Sam,"  who  had  proved  to  be 
a  real  "  treasure,"  had  gone  up  there  a  day  or  two  ago, 
and  after  several  hours'  weary  searching,  in  which  the 
invaluable  "  Sam  "  had  been  most  useful,  had  found  a 
house  at  last.  Tired  and  hot  with  his  exertions,  he  had 
seated  himself  on  a  camp  table — the  only  piece  of 
furniture  in  the  house — and  taking  ofif  his  thick  tweed 
coat,  laid  it  beside  him  on  the  table. 

'^  I  should  now  tell  you,"  he  continued,  *'  that,  when 
leaving  England,  we  had  sold  off  all  our  furniture,  which 
had  realised  a  considerable  sum,  of  which  I  had  put 
sixty  pounds  aside  to  refurnish  our  quarters  out  here. 
This  money  was  all  in  sovereigns,  which  I  kept  in  a 
large  leather  cheroot  case  which  I  always  carried  in  the 
breast-pocket  of  the  coat  I  had  taken  off.  This  pocket 
has,  as  you  see,"  opening  the  coat  to  show  me,  "  a  flap 
to  button  over,  so  nothing  could  fall  out  of  it." 

He  then  went  on  to  say  how,  when  putting  down 
the  coat,  he  had  noticed  how  heavy  it  had  felt,  and  had 
therefore  been  satisfied  that  the  gold  was  all  safe. 
Leaving  the  coat  on  the  table  he,  accompanied  by 
Sam,  had  inspected  all  the  rooms,  finally  going  out 
into  the  garden  by  himself,  whence  he  returned  some 
ten  minutes  later,  and  calling  Sam,  who  had  apparently 
been  investigating  on  his  own  account,  picked  up  his 
coat ;  but  perceiving  at  once  that  it  felt  lighter,  looked 
into  the  pocket  to  find  both  cheroot  case  and  sovereigns 
gone! 

Jumping  to  the  conclusion — not  unreasonably  in 
the  light  of  his  conviction  at  the  time — that  Sam,  the 
seemingly  immaculate,  was  the  culprit,  he  seized  him 
by  the  throat,  and,  despite  his  protestations,  shook  him 
so  violently  that,  weeping  bitterly,  he  fell  on  to  his 
knees,  though  not  to  confess  his  guilt.  On  the  contrary j^ 
*  A  military  station  near  Calcutta. 
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he  declared  he  had  never  seen  the  cheroot  case,  and  was 
not  even  aware  that  the  master  possessed  one  ! 

This  was,  in  brief,  his  story  of  the  crime,  which 
though  comparatively  trivial,  from  a  police  point  of 
view,  interested  me  infinitely  more  than  many  I  had 
dealt  with  of  a  far  more  serious  nature ;  possibly 
because,  like  the  tale  of  the  ''  widow's  mite,'*  it  had 
enlisted  my  sympathy  for  the  major  in  losing  the  little 
nest-egg  which  he  had  laid  aside  so  carefully. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  I  resolved  at  once  to  take  up  the 
inquiry  myself,  and  use  my  best  endeavours  to  recover 
his  lost  sovereigns.  Accordingly,  when  he  left  the 
train  at  Barrackpore,  where  he  was  going  to  report  his 
loss  to  the  police,  I  gave  him  a  pencilled  note  to  the 
sub-inspector  of  the  station,  telling  him  of  my  intention, 
and  giving  certain  instructions  as  to  what  he  was  to  do 
pending  my  arrival  later  in  the  day. 

Hurrying  through  my  inquiry  into  the  accident  I 
completed  the  investigation,  which  was  fortunately  a 
very  simple  one,  and,  returning  by  a  goods  train,  came 
back  to  Barrackpore  quite  early  in  the  afternoon,  and 
driving  to  the  police  station  found  the  major  and  the 
station  officer  both  anxiously  awaiting  my  return. 

The  latter,  an  intelligent,  English-speaking  officer  of 
the  modern  school,  had  carried  out  my  instructions  and 
was  at  the  moment  engaged  in  examining  the  Madrassi, 
who,  though  evidently  much  bewildered  at  the  many 
questions  put  to  him,  still  maintained  his  attitude  of 
**  injured  innocence,"  and,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  with  con- 
siderable sincerity,  betraying  none  of  the  symptoms 
which  I  have  noticed  in  natives  when  really  guilty,  and 
when,  at  length  asked  by  his  tormentor,  apparently  in 
desperation,  "  Whether,  if  he  hadn't  taken  the  money 
who  could  have  done  so  ? "  looked  as  genuinely  puzzled 
as  his  questioner. 

Finally,  seeing  there  was  no  useful  purpose  to  be 
served  by  questioning  him  any  further,  I  ordered  an  ad- 
journment of  the  inquiry  to  the  scene  of  the  occurrence, 
so  engaging  another  "  ticca- gharry,"  *  drove  over  with 
the  major. 

*  The  "  four-wheeler  "  of  India, 
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The  rest,  including  the  sub-inspector  and  a  posse 
of  police  and  chokidars,  whom  he  had  collected  by  my 
orders,  trotting  after  us  on  foot  also  the  unhappy  "  Sam," 
who,  with  a  stalwart  constable  on  each  side  holding  on 
to  his  wrists,  had,  perforce  to  keep  pace  with  the 
others. 

On  arrival  at  the  bungalow  with  the  intention  of 
searching  it  throughout,  I  noticed  with  dismay  that  its 
roof,  as  well  as  of  the  several  out  offices  adjoining,  were 
all  thatched,  a  fact  whch  considerably  enlarged  the  field 
of  our  labour,  necessitating  as  it  did  a  searching 
examination  of  every  single  roof,  since  nowhere  was  it 
more  likely  for  the  sovereigns,  if  stolen,  to  be  con- 
cealed. 

However,  by  dividing  the  force  at  my  disposal  into 
gangs,  this  task  was  at  length  accomplished,  though  not 
till  much  time  and  labour  had  been  expended,  and, 
unfortunately,  all  in  vain.  The  search  in  the  rest  of  the 
premises  produced  no  better  result.  Nor,  when  after 
every  scrap  of  compound  and  kitchen  garden,  which 
bore  the  least  trace  of  having  been  recently  disturbed, 
were  dug  up  afresh,  till  they  looked  as  if  a  drove  of  pigs 
had  been  at  work,  could  we  find  what  we  sought. 

Finally,  employing  some  fishermen,  whom  I  had 
also  ordered  to  be  collected,  a  pond,  which  I  had  been 
told  of  as  being  in  the  compound,  was  carefully  dragged 
backwards  and  forwards,  obliquely  and  across,  but 
except  for  some  small  household  articles,  which  had 
evidently  been  there  for  years,  nothing  was  found 
in  any  way  resembling  the  lost  cheroot  case,  much  less 
its  contents. 

At  length  the  sub-inspector,  loosing  heart,  came 
forward  to  where  I  was  standing  with  the  major,  and, 
drawing  me  aside,  whispered  his  firm  conviction  "  that 
the  money,  if  stolen,  was  not  anywhere  on  these 
premises,  or,  after  all  we  had  done,  must  assuredly  have 
been  found." 

But,  too  interested  in  the  matter  to  abandon  the 
search  till  all  likely  places  were  exploited,  we  extended 
it  even  to  the  ventilating  drains,  running  through  the 
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plinth  of  the  bungalow,  which  were  examined  by  means 
of  lights,  held  at  either  end ;  but  still  with  no  better 
success. 

However,  darkness  at  length  put  an  end  to  our 
endeavours,  though  by  then — there  being  no  nook  or 
cranny  left  unsearched,  I  had  come  to  the  sub-inspector's 
opinion  and  reluctantly  confessed  our  failure  to  the 
major,  who,  however,  still  protested,  almost  weeping, 
"  that  the  money  was  somewhere  on  the  premises,  and 
must  be  found  or  else  he  would  be  a  ruined  man  !  " 

I  sympathised  with  him  most  sincerely,  but  what 
more  could  I  do  ?  The  suspected  culprit  had,  of  course, 
been  searched — and  on  two  occasions — once  by  the 
major  himself,  who  admitted  having  previously  **  shaken 
him  so  violently  that,  even  had  he  swallowed  the 
sovereigns,  he  must  have  heard  them  rattling  inside 
him !  "  The  second  time  was  by  the  police  who,  in  their 
zeal,  had  practically  stripped  him  naked  ! 

All  that  I  could  do,  then,  was  to  assure  my  now 
despondent  client — for  such  he  was  in  fact,  minus  his 
fee ! — that  I  would  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  unearth 
his  lost  sovereigns,  and,  on  parting  at  the  station, 
arranged  to  meet  him  again  next  morning  at  the 
bungalow ;  but  added  that  I  feared  all  further  efforts 
would  be  useless. 

Never  have  I  passed  a  night  so  wakeful,  or  one 
when  neither  brain  nor  body  were  at  rest,  for  physically, 
I  was  tired  after  my  long  day,  while  as  to  my  mind,  it 
never  ceased  from  wondering  what  more  I  could  do  to 
recover  this  lost  gold,  for,  as  I  have  said  already,  this 
case  interested  me  extraordinarily  and  the  major's  look 
of  anguish,  when  I  had  practically  admitted  failure, 
seemed  to  haunt  me,  the  more  so  that  I  felt  as  hopeless 
as  he  had  looked. 

That  his  once  much-trusted  "  Sam  "  was  the  culprit, 
there  was  hardly  room  for  doubt,  yet  from  his  de- 
meanour, when  under  examination,  and  his  plain  but 
distinctly  honest  cast  of  countenance,  I  could  not  bring 
myself  to  believe  that  he  was  guilty.  Still  the  money 
had  evidently  been  stolen — for  of  this  I  had  no  doubt — 
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and  he  being  the  only  one,  besides  his  master,  on  the 
premises  at  the  time,  must  necessarily  have  taken  it — 
else  how  had  the  case  and  its  contents  so  mysteriously 
disappeared  ? 

This  was  the  question  that  was  puzzling  me,  as 
I  lay  awake  that  live-long,  weary  night  and  till  at 
length  I  was  forced  to  the  conclusion  that,  despite  my 
doubts  as  to  his  guilt,  Sam  must  be  the  actual  culprit 
after  all. 

Having  come  to  this  opinion  my  thoughts  went 
back  to  the  nefarious  methods  employed  by  the  wily 
Narain  Din  Tewari,  and  his  no  less  astute  rival,  Moulvie 
Sheik  Bakaoola*,  and  the  short  work  either  of  these 
**  detectives "  would  have  made  of  the  recalcitrant 
Sam ! 

Remembering  their  successes,  I  was  sorely  tempted, 
for  the  moment,  to  employ  some  such  methods  on  him — 
the  *'  chabutra  "  test,  for  instance,  or  the  less  cruel, 
though  equally  efficacious  promenades  under  the  broiling 
sun  ;  but  the  first  being  torture,  pure  and  simple,  legally 
as  well  as  morally,  I  recoiled  from  it  with  horror  ;  while 
as  to  the  other,  it  was  inapplicable  on  this  occasion, 
since  the  stolen  property  was  either  on  the  premises  or 
somewhere  close  at  hand. 

Moreover,  another  moment  of  reflection  had  sufficed 
to  reject  even  this  comparatively  harmless  persuasion. 
Thus  the  idea  of  using  either  of  these  methods  was 
abandoned  as  soon  almost  as  conceived,  and  I  decided 
now  to  tell  the  major,  frankly  and  decisively,  that  we 
had  failed,  and  that  I  feared  he  must  face  the  inevitable 
and  look  upon  his  sovereigns  as  lost. 

Nevertheless,  next  morning,  as  my  train  steamed 
into  the  station,  and,  looking  out  of  the  window,  I  saw 
the  major  in  the  distance  awaiting  me  on  the  platform  : 
my  spirits  sank  to  zero  at  the  thought  of  how  I  was  to 
tell  him,  for,  now  that  the  hour  had  come,  I  dreaded 
the  ordeal. 

Imagine  my  surprise  then,  when,  as  the  train  drew 
up,  to  find,  instead  of  the  despondent,  haggard-looking 

*  See  Chapters  XIV.  &  XV. 
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individual  I  had  been  dreading  to  meet,  a  cheery, 
round-faced  person,  evidently  in  the  happiest  frame 
of  mind,  as  1  could  see  from  the  manner  and  the  tone 
in  which  he  greeted  me. 

"  Hullo  !  you  don't  mean  to  say  you  have  found 
your  sovereigns !  "  I  exclaimed,  this  seeming  to  me  the 
only  possible  explanation  for  the  extraordinary  change 
in  his  demeanour. 

"  No,  not  quite  yet ;  but  they  are  as  good  as  found,*' 
he  replied  joyfully,  as  we  shook  hands.    **  You  see " 

"  What !  has  Sam  confessed,  after  all?"  I  interrupted 
in  a  tone  rather  of  anxiety  than  pleasure,  fearing  the 
sub-inspector  must  have  resorted  to  some  illegal  measures 
as  those  of  Messrs.  Bakaoola  &  Co.  to  have  extracted 
this  unlooked-for  confession. 

However,  the  major,  continuing  his  interrupted 
explanation,  soon  set  my  mind  at  rest.  It  seemed 
that,  hearing  Sam  was  about  to  be  released  on  bail, 
and  thinking  that,  if  so,  he  would  be  likely  to  come  to 
the  house  that  night  and  remove  the  money  he  had 
concealed,  he  determined  to  spend  the  night  there  him- 
self in  the  hopes  of  catching  him  in  the  act.  Taking  off 
his  shoes  he  walked  up  and  down  the  verandah  for  some 
hours  on  the  look-out  till,  at  length,  exhausted  by  all 
he  had  gone  through  that  day,  he  went  inside,  and, 
seating  himself  on  the  camp-table,  went  over  in  his 
mind  all  that  had  happened  in  connection  with  the 
theft,  when,  suddenly  the  words,  "esplanade  moor- 
ings," "native  tailor,"  and  " sky-light "  came  into  his 
musings.  The  next  moment,  while  repeating  these 
words  slowly,  aloud,  a  wave  of  recollection  swept 
suddenly  through  his  brain,  and  he  now  remembered 
that  when  the  troopship  had  arrived  at  the  esplanade 
moorings  a  number  of  natives  had  come  on  board, 
amongst  them  a  respectable-looking  individual  who, 
seeming  to  recognise  him,  asked  him  if  he  was  not 
"  Captain  Blank,  Sahib  ?  "  "  Yes,  but  major  now,"  he 
had  replied,  when  the  other,  recalling  to  his  mind  that 
he  had  made  all  the  white  uniform  for  the  officers  when 
the  regiment  was  quartered  in  Dum-Dum,  ten  years 
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before,  offered  his  services  again,  adding,  "  that  mean- 
while,  if  he  had  any  English  money  he  wished  to 
exchanged  into  rupees,  he  would  do  it  for  him  at  the 
most  favourable  rate." 

The  major,  now  recognising  him  as  having  been  the 
native  tailor,  employed  by  himself  and  brother  officers, 
and  remembering  he  had  been  considered  a  well-to-do 
and  trustworthy  individual,  accepted  his  offer,  and 
counting  out  the  sovereigns  on  the  sky-light,  handed 
them  over  to  him,  together  with  the  cheroot  case,  in 
which  they  were  always  kept ! 

"  Then  you  never  brought  the  money  or  cheroot 
case  to  Barrackpore  after  all ! "  I  exclaimed  in  amaze- 
ment, as  this  extraordinary  individual  concluded  his  yet 
more  extraordinary  story. 

"No,  never,"  he  replied  quite  calmly,  as  if  he  had 
forgotten  all  he  said  before. 

"  But,"  I  went  on,  wondering  the  while  whether  the 
man  was  mad  or  only  joking,  "  you  told  me  distinctly 
that  the  money  was  in  the  cheroot  case,  in  your  pocket, 
and  that  you  had  felt  the  weight  of  it  when  folding 
your  coat !     Was  all  this  an  invented  story  ? " 

'*  No  !  "  he  retorted  angrily,  "  it  was  imagination  ! 
You  see,"  he  continued  more  calmly,  '*!  am  rather 
absent-minded  and,  at  times,  am  not  conscious  of  what 
I  am  doing,  so  I  must  have  given  over  the  money,  more 
or  less  unconsciously,  and  then  could  not  recall  the 
incident  to  mind  when  I  missed  the  cheroot  case ;  but 
it  has  all  come  back  to  me  now,"  he  added  cheerfully. 

"  Oh,  I  see,"  I  observed  dubiously,  hardly  knowing 
whether  to  pity  or  blame  him.  "  And  may  I  ask  where 
the  money  is  now  ?  " 

"  Why,  with  the  man  of  course  !  "  he  answered 
promptly.  "His  name  is — let  me  think — either 
Chun  da  Mohun  Dey,  or  Hurrish  Chunder  Dey,  or 
some  name  like  that ;  anyway,  1  know  it  ended  in 
Dey!" 

"  Do  you  happen  to  know  where  he  lives  ?  "  I  then 
asked. 

"  Oh  yes,  he  gave  me  his  address,"  he  replied  again 
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with  alacrity,  "it  was  either  Bow  Bazaar,  or  Lall 
Bazaar,  or  Tarella  Bazaar — I  don't  quite  remember — 
perhaps  China  Bazaar — anyway,  I  know  it  was  in  a 
bazaar ! " 

"  And  the  number  ?  "  I  went  on.  "  Of  course  you 
took  that  ?  " 

.  "  Oh  yes,  it  was  sixty-six,  or  a  hundred  and  six,  or 
possibly  two  hundred  and  six  ;  I  know  it  had  a  six  in 
it ;  but  if  you  come  with  me  we'll  find  the  man  all 
right,"  he  added  confidently. 

Now,  as  there  are  probably  over  twenty  bazaars  in 
Calcutta,  some  of  them  a  mile  in  extent,  and  containing 
possibly  some  hundreds  of  families  of  Deys,  scores  of 
whom  are  tailors,  the  value  of  this  information,  from  an 
identification  point  of  view,  will  not  be  difficult  to 
estimate. 

Not  that  I  intended  to  follow  up  this  **clue" 
myself,  for,  fortunately,  the  case  had  now  passed  out  of 
my  jurisdiction  into  that  of  the  Calcutta  police,  so  the 
best  I  could  do  for  my  eccentric  friend  was  to  give  him 
a  note  to  the  commissioner,  whom  I  happened  to  know, 
stating  the  bare  facts — not  the  major's  version — and 
asking  him  to  do  what  he  could  to  help  him. 

But  as  the  latter  went  off  to  the  station,  evidently 
quite  pleased  with  himself  at  the  "  marvellous  sagacity  " 
he  had  shown  in  having  obtained  the  tailor's  "  name 
and  address,"  I  stood  for  a  while  wondering  to  myself 
as  to  which  of  the  two  parts  I  had  played  in  the  strange 
comedy  was  the  most  humiliating  from  a  policeman's 
point  of  view  ? 

Failing  to  recover  stolen  property,  which  had  never 
been  stolen,  and,  after  devoting  a  whole  day  to  this 
mad  pursuit,  incidentally  digging  up  and  destroying  a 
kitchen  garden,  to  have  passed  a  long,  weary,  sleepless 
night,  planning  what  I  should  do  next ! 

Or,  to  have  passed  a  whole  day  in  the  company  of 
a  lunatic,  and  sympathised  with  him  mentally  all  night, 
without  discovering  the  fact  that  he  was  mad  ?  For, 
never  having  met  any  such  absent-minded  people,  nor 
had  I  then  heard  the  story  of  the  self-chloroformed  old 
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doctor,  I  was  quite  convinced  that  the  cause  of  all  my 
trouble  was  insane. 

What  became  of  him  eventually,  or  of  the  unhappy 
victim  of  his  extraordinary  idiosyncrasy,  the  much- 
maligned  Sam,  I  never  heard  ;  but,  in  view  of  their 
necessarily  strained  relations,  their  connection,  so  un- 
happily begun,  was  probably  severed  for  all  time. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

For  any  one  to  attempt  a  description  of  his  life  in 
'*  Mofuscil  "  *  India,  fifty  years  ago,  no  matter  in  what 
capacity  he  has  served  the  Government  or  been  other- 
wise employed  there,  without  some  reference  to  its  jungles 
and  wild  beasts,  would  be — if  not  impossible — at  any 
rate  but  an  inadequate  description  of  Anglo-Indian  life 
in  that  country.  For,  in  the  days  I  refer  to,  railways  were 
few  and  far  between,  consequently  most  journeys, 
whether  through  their  own  districts  or  from  it  to 
another,  had  necessarily  to  be  made  by  road,  many  of 
which  traversed  some  of  the  densest  jungles  in  the 
country.  Thus,  even  that  happily  rare  specimen  of 
British  manhood — a  non- sportsman — when  on  his 
travels  might,  and  occasionally  did  encounter  some 
wild  animal  which  he  had  ao  far — and  doubtless 
preferably,  only  seen  through  iron  bars,  and  might  even 
be  attacked  by,  and  have  to  shoot  in  self-defence,  or  at 
night,  if  encamped  near  a  jungle,  heard  a  leopard  roam- 
ing round  his  tent  and  should  he,  accidentally,  be 
possessed  of  a  sporting  terrier,  see  it  carried  off  before 
his  eyes.  Also,  in  certain  districts  of  Bengal,  if  his 
route  happened  to  lie  through  Government  Reserve 
Forest,  he  might  see  or  hear  a  tiger,  or  even  a  herd  of 
wild  elephants,  cross  the  path  in  front  of  him. 

For  in  the  India  of  those  days,  and  more  especially 
in  Bengal  proper,  such  animals  as  I  have  mentioned — 
excepting  elephants,  which  are  confined  to  certain 
localities — abounded  in  most  of  the  forests  of  Bengal, 
many  of  which  at  that  time  were  practically  unexplored. 
One,  for  instance,  in  what  is  called  the  Buxa-Duars  is 
even  now  some  five-and-twenty  miles  at  least  in  length, 

*  «  Country  "  or  "  The  interior," 
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and  till  a  few  years  ago  was  twice  or  more  this  distance 
in  width. 

But  it  is  not  alone  the  size  of  an  Indian  forest  which 
affords  a  safe  refuge  for  its  four-footed  inhabitants,  but 
rather  its  impassability,  owing  to  the  density  of  its 
undergrowth,  for,  in  addition  to  gigantic  trees  with 
their  spreading  branches  interweaving,  there  are  masses 
of  high  reed- grass  jungle,  cane-brakes,  and  tangled 
creepers,  covering  the  intervening  spaces,  and  so  dense 
that  even  a  line  of  elephants  when  **  beating  "  through 
such  covert,  find  it  difficult  to  make  way.  Many  kinds 
of  animals  in  addition  to  those  mentioned  are  to  be 
found  in  some  of  these  vast  jungles,  as  for  example 
the  rhinoceros,  buffalo,  Indian  bison,  wild  boar,  pigmy 
hog,  wild  dogs,  civet  and  other  cats,  hyenas,  etc.,  and 
as  for  deer,  many  well-known  specimens  from  the 
lordly  sambur  to  the  small  delicately  fashioned  barking 
deer.  But  even  this  by  no  means  exhausts  the 
catalogue  of  wild  animals  in  British  India,  for  in 
the  upper  provinces  there  are  antelopes,  including  the 
famous  black  buck,  while  in  the  Himalayan  range 
there  are  wild  sheep  and  goats,  such  as  the  burril  tar, 
etc.,  and  in  the  hills  of  Travancore,  Madras,  a  goat  called 
by  courtesy  an  ibex,  but  by  local  sportsmen  more 
usually  a  "  saddle-back,"  from  the  peculiar  marking  on 
its  back. 

During  the  earlier  years  of  my  service,  I  came  across 
and  often  hunted  several  of  the  beasts  mentioned,  but 
more  especially  the  wild  boar,  for  this,  in  India,  being 
always  done  on  horseback,  was  more  in  my  line. 
This  method — known  by  the  unpleasant- sounding  name 
"  pig-sticking," — is  not  so  brutal  as  the  term  implies, 
and,  given  a  good  horse,  also  a  *'  good  pig,"  and  in- 
cidentally cast-iron  nerves,  no  man  could  wish  for 
anything  more  enjoyable  in  the  way  of  sport. 

The  chief  attraction — as  in  fox-hunting — is,  of 
course,  the  fact  that  one  is  chasing  something  going  as 
fast  or  faster  than  oneself,  and  that  one  hopes  in  time 
to  catch !  In  fact,  up  to  this  moment  pig-sticking  is 
fox-hunting  with  all  its  jumping  and  excitement,  but 
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plus  the  danger  from  the  pig,  and  herein  lies  the 
difference,  for  the  fox,  once  caught,  the  sport  is  over, 
whereas  the  pig  once  being  overtaken,  it  begins. 

For  the  boar — if  a  "  good  one  " — will  stand  and 
fight  and  that  in  no  half-hearted  manner  ;  but  with  all 
the  strength  and  ferocity  of  its  race,  and  it  will  take 
the  sportsman  all  his  time  and  a  skilful  use  of  his  spear 
to  prevent  his  horse  or  himself  from  being  ripped,  for 
the  tusks  of  a  boar  are  as  sharp  as  razors,  and  the  pace 
at  which  he  charges  racing  speed  ! 

Sometimes,  too,  the  boar,  in  the  course  of  the  chase, 
will  take  to  water — deep  or  shallow,  as  the  case  may  be 
— when  the  sportsman  if  he  means  business  must  follow, 
— or  give  up  his  place  to  the  next,  which  naturally  few 
would  care  to  do.  Thus  the  next  moment  he  may  find 
himself  and  horse  submerged  and  probably  parted,  and 
must  make  the  best  of  his  way  ashore— possibly  to  come 
face  to  face  with  the  boar — when,  provided  he  has  been 
lucky  enough  to  hold  on  to  his  spear,  the  fight  may  be 
an  equal  one  ;  but,  if  not,  then  it  will  certainly  be  a  case 
of  "  odds  on  the  pig  ! " 

Personally,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  have  met 
with  no  such  tough  encounters,  nor  any  experience 
worth  recording  of  my  own,  but  I  have  known  of  cases 
of  men  and  horses  being  badly  "  cut " — and  of  one,  at 
least,  in  which  the  rider  was  killed,  though  in  this  par- 
ticular instance,  the  pig  was  only  indirectly  responsible. 

The  accident  happened  in  the  course  of  a  pursuit, 
or — to  put  it  technically,  while  "  riding  the  pig  " — when 
the  quarry,  being  hotly  pursued,  suddenly  "jinked,''  i.e, 
swerved  suddenly  across  the  rider's  horse,  which,  going 
at  racing  speed  at  the  moment,  turned  a  complete 
somersault  and,  probably,  falling  on  its  rider,  broke  his 
neck. 

In  fact,  excluding  the  potential  causes  I  have 
mentioned,  pig-sticking  accidents  are,  on  the  whole, 
more  often  due  to  the  pace  it  is  necessary  to  ride  at, 
and  over  dangerous  ground  better  known  to  the  pig 
than  his  pursuer.  As  to  myself,  the  only  injury  I 
ever  suffered  in  this  fascinating  pursuit  was  a  broken 
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collar-bone  which  might  as  easily  have  occurred  in  polo, 
or  even  when  "larking"  over  jumps  in  an  ordinary 
morning  ride. 

Of  other  big-game  hunting,  such  as  tiger,  bear,  and 
leopard,  I  have  done  a  fair  amount,  but  my  own  ex- 
periences were  too  ordinary  to  call  for  special  notice, 
though  in  my  wanderings  through  Bengal,  extending 
over  a  period  of  nearly  two  score  years,  I  met  many 
fellow-sportsman,  brother  officers  and  others,  some  of 
whose  adventures  are  worth  retelling,  if  only  to  show 
how  varied  such  experiences  can  be  in  big-game  hunting. 

I  will  quote  only  authentic  instances — some  practi- 
cally within  my  own  knowledge  and  others  told  by 
men  whose  veracity  I  know  to  be  unquestionable, 
though  in  point  of  fact  there  is  nothing  even  seemingly 
improbable  to  any  experienced  Indian  sportsman,  in  any 
of  the  stories  which  I  noted  in  the  order  they  occurred 
to  me  while  recalling  some  memories  of  my  long  and — 
if  I  may  so  term  it — adventurous  career. 

The  first  of  these  experiences  is,  I  find,  an  adventure 
which  a  friend  and  brother  officer  had  when  out  tiger- 
shooting  with  the  commissioner  of  his  division  and 
others  in  the  district  of  Jalpaigori  many  years  ago. 

The  camp  was  pitched,  as  is  usual,  on  the  borders  of  a 
large  forest,  having  several  outlying  patches  of  dense 
jungle,  with  here  and  there  a  village,  inhabited  by  cattle- 
owners  and  herdsmen,  lying  between  and  around  these 
isolated  covers.  News  being  received  early  one  morn- 
ing of  a  **kill,"  a  hunt  for  the  animal,  said  to  be  a 
leopard,  was  immediately  arranged. 

Amongst  the  sportsmen  in  the  howdahs  was  the  son 
of  the  commissioner — a  schoolboy  of  twelve,  out  from 
England  on  a  visit  to  his  parents,  and  to  whom,  accom- 
panied by  a  trusted  shikari,  a  howdah  had  been  assigned 
and  placed  on  an  elephant  known  to  be  absolutely 
staunch. 

The  howdahs  happened  to  be  so  posted  that  the 
narrator  of  the  story  was  next  to  the  youthful  sports- 
man, between  whom  and  himself  was  a  stretch  of  open 
ground  visible  to  both,  but  nearer  to  the  boy. 
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The  beating  elephants  had  not  long  entered  the 
jungle  when  a  loud,  reverberating  roar  announced  the 
fact  that  the  quarry  was  no  leopard,  but  a  tiger,  and, 
from  the  tone  of  its  protest,  evidently  a  big  one ! 

A  minute  or  so  later  some  heavy  animal  was  heard 
rushing  noisily  through  the  jungle,  and  the  next 
moment  a  huge  tiger  broke  out  into  the  open,  and, 
barely  pausing  for  a  second,  galloped  past  the  howdahs 
— obviously  making  for  the  forest. 

The  boy,  to  whom  it  was  nearest,  brought  his  light 
•450  rifle,  already  held  at  the  **  ready,"  promptly  to  his 
shoulder,  and  with  an  indifference  quite  remarkable  in 
one  so  young,  fired  both  barrels  at  the  animal. 

The  efl'ect  was  practically  instantaneous,  and  the  tiger, 
its  rapid  flight  so  suddenly  arrested,  fell  on  to  its  head, 
and,  rolling  over  on  to  its  side,  lay  stretched  out  at  full 
length,  and  to  all  appearance,  quite  dead. 

Meanwhile  the  other  sportsman,  who  had  witnessed 
the  whole  performance  with  appreciative  interest, 
shouted  out  his  congratulations,  and,  scrambling  off  his 
howdah,  before  giving  the  elephant  time  to  kneel,  ran 
up  eager  to  examine  the  dead  tiger,  and  to  measure  it. 

Here,  I  must  pause  to  explain  that,  before  putting 
the  tape  over  the  carcase,  it  is  customary  to  push  the 
chin  forward,  and  straighten  out  the  tail  by  pulling  at 
the  end  to  as  far  as  it  will  stretch,  every  inch  thus 
gained  adding  value  to  the  trophy  from  the  point  of 
view  of  size. 

Acting  according  to  this  custom,  then,  my  friend 
approached  the  carcase,  and,  as  it  so  happened,  seized 
the  tail  with  this  intent ;  but  no  sooner  did  he  pull  at 
it,  than  with  a  mighty  roar  the  "  dead  tiger  "  threw  up 
its  head,  and  now,  growling  savagely,  attempted  to  get 
on  to  its  feet ;  but,  fortunately,  it  was  too  far  gone,  by 
then,  to  do  more  than  raise  its  head  and  shoulders  ! 

Meanwhile  the  foolhardy  sportsman — who  might 
have  known  better  than  to  approach  a  tiger  till  he  had 
made  sure  it  was  dead — dropping  the  tail  had  fled, 
doing,  as  he  declared  later,  a  record  fifty  yards  before 
be  stopped !  thanking  his  stars  the  while  that  he  had 

N 
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selected  the  tail  to  play  with  first  instead  of  the  head, 
as  he  might  well  have  done ! 

By  the  time  he  returned  the  tiger  was  "  really " 
dead,  and  while  congratulating  the  youth  again,  and 
then  himself  on  his  marvellous  escape,  as  well  he  might, 
the  rest  of  the  howdahs  came  up,  and,  after  the  usual 
admiration  of  the  trophy,  the  carcase  was  duly  "padded," 
and  so  the  incident  closed.* 

But  here  was  another  instance  of  the  perils  of  big- 
game  hunting,  for  which,  however,  had  it  ended  fatally, 
the  beast  itself  would  not — as  in  the  case  of  the  pig — 
have  been  to  blame,  and  yet,  but  for  his  accidentally 
selecting  to  operate  on  the  safer  end  of  the  tiger,  the 
sportsman  would  probably  have  been  killed. 

For,  as  the  animal  had  as  yet  sufficient  power  to 
raise  its  head  and  shoulders,  it  had  certainly  strength 
enough  to  bite,  and  as  my  friend  would  probably  have 
been  stooping  down  at  the  time,  close  to  its  head,  the 
tiger  must,  in  all  probability,  have  seized  him  by  the 
neck,  and  choked  or  bitten  him  to  death. 

Another  story,  told  me  by  the  same  individual,  of 
an  adventure  he  once  experienced  with  a  leopard,  had  a 
much  more  tragic  ending,  and  is  curious,  in  that  two 
brothers  were  the  victims.  The  incident  occurred  in 
the  Famine  year  of  1874,  in  the  district  of  Purneah, 
where  the  narrator,  and  one  of  the  actors  in  the  drama, 
was  on  special  famine  duty  at  the  time. 

Happening  to  be  riding  on  an  elephant  through  a 
village  one  morning,  he  was  told  a  leopard  had  just 
seized  a  boy,  and,  dragging  him  off  into  an  adjacent 
jungle,  was  devouring  him  at  the  moment ;  '*  but," 
added  the  informant,  "the  villagers  were  prepared  to 
beat  the  animal  out  for  the  sahib,  and  begged  that  he 
would  come  with  them  and  shoot  it.'* 

Having  a  shot  gun  with  him,  and  a  couple  of  ball 
cartridges  in  his  pocket,  he  was  naturally  quite  willing, 
and,  accompanying  the   man   to  the  jungle,  found   a 

*  This  youthful  sportsman  was  Raymond  Nolan,  who — then  a  captain  in 
the  "  Black  Watch  " — fell,  fighting  gallantly  for  his  King  and  country  at; 
the  Battle  of  Ypres,  November  3, 1914, 
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crowd  of  villagers  assembled,  amongst  them  a  sturdy, 
well-built  youth  of  about  three-and-twenty — an  elder 
brother  of  the  boy.  This  youth,  frenzied  with  rage  and 
grief  combined,  was  jumping  about,  flourishing  a  huge 
spear,  and  loudly  vowing  vengeance  on  the  leopard,  and 
all  its  relatives,  male  and  female — especially  the  latter — 
using  every  abusive  epithet  in  ordinary  use,  and  many 
more,  apparently  invented  on  the  spot. 

The  jungle,  consisting  of  low  scrub  and  brushwood, 
was  quite  a  small  one,  hardly  a  hundred  yards  in 
breadth,  and  when  the  sportsman  had  taken  up  his 
position  on  the  other  side  of  it,  he  could  see  the  beaters 
advancing,  led  by  the  frantic  youth  who,  still  dancing 
and  flourishing  his  weapon  about,  was  keeping  well 
ahead  of  the  rest. 

Heedless  of  the  repeated  warnings  shouted  at  him 
from  those  on  the  elephant,  he  continued  to  advance  in 
this  manner,  till  at  length  my  friend,  exasperated  at  the 
obstinacy  with  which  he  persisted  in  thus  exposing 
himself  to  danger,  ordered  the  other  beaters  to  seize 
and  drag  him  back. 

But  the  words  had  hardly  left  his  mouth  when  there 
was  a  quick,  sinuous  movement  in  the  jungle  in  front, 
and  simultaneously  was  heard  a  low  coughing,  half- 
mufiled  roar ;  the  next  moment,  like  a  sudden  flash  of 
lightning,  a  long  black  and  yellow  object  was  seen  to 
spring  on  the  fool-hardy  youth,  and  bearing  him  to  the 
ground,  as  suddenly  to  return  whence  it  came  ;  but  in 
this  brief  space  of  time,  to  be  reckoned  in  seconds  only, 
the  leopard  had  claimed  another  victim  that  day  ! 

The  beast,  infuriated  at  being  disturbed  at  its 
ghastly  meal,  had  wreaked  its  vengeance  on  the  first 
victim  it  could  find,  striking  him  with  its  paws  on  both 
sides  of  the  head,  smashing  both  the  temple  bones,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  seizing  him  by  the  throat  with  its 
teeth  had  torn  out  practically  the  whole  of  it,  thus 
killing  him  almost  instantaneously. 

This  had  all  been  done  so  quickly  that  it  was  a 
moment  or  two  before  the  beaters  fully  realised  what 
had  happened  ;  but  no  sooner  did  they  see  the  bleeding, 
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mutilated  features  of  their  comrade  as  he  lay,  with  arms 
extended,  on  his  back,  than  they  fled  with  one  accord, 
all  calling  loudly  on  their  God  to  protect  them  from  this 
fiend,  as  they  now  believed  the  animal  to  be. 

Fortunately,  as  it  turned  out,  the  noise  they  made 
had  alarmed  the  leopard  too,  and,  moving  stealthily 
forward,  it  showed  for  an  instant  to  the  author  of  this 
story  and,  incidentally,  one  of  the  quickest  shots  in 
Bengal,  who,  expecting  this  might  happen,  was  quite 
ready,  and  fired  at  once.  A  savage  roar  in  answer  to 
the  shot  proved  the  beast  was  hit,*  and  a  violent 
movement  of  the  jungle  that  it  had  fallen. 

But  whether  wounded  vitally  it  was  impossible  to 
tell,  for  it  was  in  the  act  of  bounding  across  a  narrow 
'* nullah"  when  fired  at,  and  its  impetus  had  carried  it 
into  the  denser  cover,  where  ifc  was  now  apparently 
struggling  to  get  up,  but  concealed  from  view. 

The  mahout  of  the  elephant,  acting  under  its  rider's 
orders,  attempted  to  drive  his  charge  up  to  where  the 
wounded  beast  now  lay,  growling  and  roaring  savagely 
in  impotent  rage  ;  but  neither  by  threats  nor  induce- 
ment could  he  induce  it  to  move  ;  a  female,  small, 
wholly  untrained  to  sport,  and,  moreover,  of  an  excep- 
tionally timid  disposition,  the  perilous  proximity  of  the 
leopard  was  already  more  than  her  nerves  could  bear. 

To  take  her  closer,  therefore,  being  obviously  im- 
possible, the  attempt  was  finally  abandoned  ;  but  now 
came  the  question  as  to  what  was  to  be  done  ;  for  to 
ask  the  men  to  beat  again,  after  what  had  happened,  was 
equally  unthinkable,  and  yet  to  leave  a  possibly  slightly 
wounded  leopard,  with  its  man-eating  propensities,  now 
probably  increased,  in  such  close  proximity  to  the  village 
was  clearly  out  of  the  question. 

Besides,  as  my  friend  remarked  when  telling  me  of 
the  incident,  he  felt  in  honour  bound  to  finish  what  he 
had  undertaken  to  accomplish.  Therefore,  after  due 
consideration,  he  resolved — perilous  as  he  knew  the 
enterprise  would  be — to  attack  the  animal  on  foot ! 
his  risk  being  in  no  wise  lessened  by  the  fact  that  he 

♦  A  tiger  or  leopard  almost  invariably  "  speaks  "  if  hit. 
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had  now  but  one  ball  cartridge  left !  However,  profit- 
ing by  a  previous  and  somewhat  similar  experience,  he 
extracted  the  charge  from  a  shot  cartridge,  and  tying 
them  up  tightly  in  a  strip  torn  from  the  mahout's 
pugri,  replaced  it  in  the  case,  then  squeezing  the  open 
end  together  placed  the  cartridge  in  the  left  barrel  of 
his  12-bore. 

Dismounting  from  the  elephant  as  she  stood,  for, 
evidently  fearing  to  be  taken  at  a  disadvantage  should 
the  leopard  attack,  she  refused  absolutely  to  kneel  down , 
he  advanced  cautiously  into  the  jungle,  holding  his  gun 
before  him,  ready  for  instant  use. 

The  leopard,  hearing  him  approaching,  redoubled  its 
angry  protests,  but  made  no  attempt  to  rush  at  him  as 
he  had  expected  it  would.  Though  wondering  at  this, 
he  was  encouraged  to  draw  nearer,  and  parting  the 
brushwood  as  he  advanced,  came  suddenly  upon  the 
beast,  when  the  reason  for  this  unlooked-for  toleration 
of  his  intrusion  became  at  once  apparent. 

For,  though  seemingly  uninjured,  as  with  head  and 
shoulders  raised,  its  ears  laid  back  and  mouth  wide 
open,  growling  savagely  the  while,  and  making  frantic 
efiforts  to  get  at  him,  it  was  powerless  to  move,  for  its 
body,  from  behind  the  shoulders  to  the  loins,  was 
completely  paralysed  and  incapable  of  motion  ! 

For  the  fraction  of  a  minute  the  two,  the  man  and 
beast,  gazed  into  each  other  s  eyes,  almost  face  to  face, 
but  presenting  a  striking  contrast.  The  first,  calm  and 
collected  from  the  knowledge  that  he  had  his  enemy  at 
his  mercy  ;  the  other,  a  picture  of  savage,  but  impotent 
ferocity,  conscious  of  its  impotence  and  yet  powerless 
to  combat  it. 

But  the  next  moment,  the  sportsman,  walking  up 
yet  closer  to  the  fierce,  but  helpless  beast,  fired  his 
extemporised  ball  down  its  throat,  shattering  its  skull 
into  infinitesimal  fractions,  and  thus  ending  the  man- 
eater's  career,  for  such  it  was  in  fact,  and  would 
assuredly  have  continued  had  it  lived. 


CHAPTER  XXII 

The  incidents  I  have  just  quoted  relate  to  what  may  be 
called  the  tragic  side  of  big-game  hunting,  wherein  the 
hunters  have  more  or  less  suffered,  or  been  exposed  to 
injuries  inflicted  either  by  the  beast  itself,  direct,  or  for 
which  the  latter  has  been  to  some  extent  responsible. 

But  there  are  many  others — and  often  curious — 
happenings  which,  though  in  no  sense  perilous  to  him- 
self, yet  are  liable  to,  and  often  do  happen  to  the  hunter 
when  in  pursuit  of  big  game,  some  of  which  I  have 
heard,  and  are  so  curious  as  to  encourage  me  to  repeat 
them,  if  only  to  prove  that  such  strange  things  can 
happen. 

Of  these  the  few  I  can  recall  to  mind  are — like  what 
I  have  told  already — authenticated  instances,  and  not, 
as  with  many  stories  I  have  been  told,  in  which  the 
narrator's  own  enthusiasm,  plus  perhaps  a  fertile  imagi- 
nation, played  a  greater  part  than  he  himself,  may  be, 
was  aware  of  at  the  moment. 

Not  the  least  interesting  of  these  incidents  was  one 
of  which  the  hero  was  a  **  griff,"  *  out  big  game  shooting 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  in  some  jungles  at  the  foot 
of  the  Bhutan  Hills — even  now  a  Paradise  for  sports- 
men. 

Mounted  on  one  of  the  two  elephants  he  had 
borrowed  from  a  local  magnate,  and  accompanied  by 
the  other  to  carry  the  anticipated  "  bag,"  he  had  been 
wandering  through  the  jungle,  from  early  dawn  to  close 
on  sunset,  expecting  every  moment  to  meet  either  a 
tiger,  bear,  or  even  an  elephant ;  but  so  far  had  only 
seen  a  pea-hen  which  he  had  *'  potted  " — sitting  on  a 
tree  1 

*  Anglo-Indian  for  one  out  recently  from  England — Novice. 
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Disgusted  and  dejected,  lie  was  now  wending  his 
way  homewards  in  a  very  doubting  mood  and  half 
inclined  to  think  there  was  no  more  big  game  in  the 
Indian  jungles  than  in  the  New  Forest,  near  his  English 
home.  For  he  had  been  but  a  few  weeks  in  the  district 
and  had  no  notion  of  how  huge  was  the  forest  he  was 
in,  nor  any  knowledge  as  to  what  portion  of  it  was  most 
likely  to  hold  the  animals  he  sought.  Much  less  had  it 
occurred  to  him  to  think  that  the  number  of  such 
beasts,  compared  to  the  enormous  area  of  the  jungle, 
must  be  necessarily  few. 

Knowing  nothing  of  such  matters  then,  he  was 
naturally  discontented  and  depressed  and,  feeling  tired 
too  after  ten  long  weary  hours  of  unaccustomed  travel 
on  elephant-back,  was  nearly  falling  off  to  sleep,  when 
the  mahout,  suddenly  bringing  his  animal  to  a  halt, 
touched  him  on  the  knee  and  pointing  ahead,  whispered 
excitedly  :  "  Dekho  Bagh  hye  Huzoor  !  "  *  adding  *'  that 
it  is  evidently  asleep  !  " 

Eoused  at  once  into  activity  by  so  startling  an 
announcement,  he  cocked  both  hammers  of  his  rifle,  and 
peering  ahead  anxiously  through  the  gathering  gloom, 
saw  what  was  indeed  a  huge  tiger  lying  just  within  the 
jungle,  on  its  side,  stretched  out  at  full  length,  and 
evidently  sleeping. 

The  distance  between  them  was  barely  twenty  yards, 
and  as  a  strong  breeze,  noisily  rustling  the  leaves  and 
branches  of  the  trees,  was  blowing  at  the  time,  he 
thought  he  might  venture  to  move  up  yet  nearer,  with- 
out fear  of  disturbing  the  sleeping  beast,  and  thus 
obtain  a  better  view  of  it,  and  an  easier  shot. 

Presently  he  fired,  and  as  his  last  shot  rang  out,  the 
mahout  shouted  excitedly,  "  He  is  hit,  sahib,  he  is  hit. 
I  saw  his  tail  go  up  !  "  which  was  true  enough,  though 
— as  the  sequel  proved — not  exactly  in  the  sense  he 
had  imagined. 

Delighted  with  his  success  at  having  so  easily  bagged 
his  first  tiger — for  to  all  appearances  the  beast  had 
been  evidently  killed  outright,  the  sportsman,  with  a 

*  "  Look,  sir,  there's  a  tiger.'* 
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discretion  quite  remarkable  in  the  circumstances,  waited 
a  while  to  make  sure  it  was  dead,  then,  dismounting 
hurriedly,  went  up  to  view  his  prize  at  closer  quarters. 

It  proved  to  be  a  large  male  tiger  with  an  ex- 
ceptionally well-marked  skin,  and  as  he  ran  his  eyes 
anxiously  over  this  treasured  trophy — fearing  his  ex- 
plosive bullets  might  have  damaged  it,  was  much 
relieved  to  find  that  they  had  both,  apparently,  burst 
internally,  for  there  were  no  unsightly  holes  or  tears, 
such  as  he  had  feared,  to  be  seen. 

Congratulating  himself  on  his  good  fortune,  he  bent 
down  to  examine  the  skin  closer,  but  as  he  put  his 
hand  on  it,  was  astounded  to  find  that,  though  the  tiger 
had  been  barely  dead  ten  minutes,  the  carcase  was 
already  cold  as  stone  !  Nor  on  further  examination 
could  he  find,  at  first,  a  mark  of  any  kind  at  all  re- 
sembling a  bullet  hole,  large  or  small. 

His  amazement  was  beyond  description,  he  stood 
cudgeling  his  brain  to  find  a  solution  of  this  mystery, 
but  at  length  the  truth  partially  dawned  on  him  and  he 
was  fain,  though  reluctantly,  to  admit  that  the  tiger 
must  have  been  dead  before  he  fired !  Hoping  against 
hope,  however,  he  extended  his  inspection  to  the  head, 
where,  at  length,  he  found  a  bullet  hole  in  the  lower 
jaw  and,  going  carefully  over  the  carcase  again,  another 
through  the  root  of  the  tail ! — both  injuries,  obviously, 
too  trifling  even  to  have  stunned,  much  less  killed  an 
animal  so  tough  and  tenacious  of  life  as  a  tiger !  Nor 
did  he  derive  any  consolation  from  the  fact  that  the 
mahout  had  seen  *'  the  tiger  throw  up  its  tail  when 
hit,"  for  even  this  was  now  explained  by  the  bullet  hole 
in  this  appendage,  which,  when  struck,  would  naturally 
fly  up  with  force  of  the  blow. 

But  while  now  convinced  beyond  all  doubt  and, 
incidentally,  much  annoyed  at  having  shot  a  **  dead 
tiger  "  as  his  first,  he  was  no  less  astonished  at  his  luck 
in  having  met  with  one,  for,  though  lacking  in  practical 
experience,  he  had  read,  and  heard,  many  stories  of  tiger 
shooting  experiences,  but  never  one  of  a  tiger  which  had 
died  a  natural  death,  being  found  by  any  sportsman. 
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And  it  was  not  till  some  weeks  later  that  lie  learnt 
the  secret  of  his  extraordinary  experience  from  a  Garo, 
one  of  a  nomadic  tribe  wandering  through  the  district 
at  the  time,  who  informed  him  that  his  people  had 
poisoned  the  carcase  of  a  bullock,  killed  by  this  tiger, 
a  day  or  two  before  the  incident  related.  Fortunately, 
owing  to  the  weather  being  cool,  and  the  fact  that  the 
body  was  lying  sheltered  from  the  sun,  decomposition 
had  not  set  in  when  found ;  but  whether  the  skin  was 
subsequently  affected  by  the  poison  my  friend  could 
not  say. 

*  m  at  nt  nt 

Another  story  of  an  incident  which  occurred  in  this 
same  jungle  is  as  curious,  if  not  more  so,  and  certainly 
more  interesting  to  all  tiger  hunters,  since  it  tends  to 
upset  the  practically  admitted  theory  that  tigers  fear — ^ 
and  fight  shy  of — fire,  or  any  artificial  light. 

In  this  particular  instance,  the  tiger  concerned  had 
been  hunted  unsuccessfully  for  two  whole  days  by  a 
couple  of  sportsmen  with  five  elephants,  including  the 
two  howdah  ones  ;  but  the  jungle  being  large  a  "  beat- 
ing line  "  of  three  was  obviously  insufficient,  hence  the 
beast  was  never  viewed.  Finally,  disheartened  by 
repeated  failures,  they  decided  to  erect  a  *'  machan  " 
over  the  "  kill  "  which  had  disclosed  the  tiger's  presence, 
and  to  sit  up,  on  the  chance  of  its  returning  for  a  meal. 
Unfortunately,  the  nights  being  moonless  at  the  time, 
they  were  obliged  to  keep  their  vigil  by  day. 

Taking  up  their  position,  then,  at  three  p.m. — from 
this  time  to  sunset  being  the  most  likely  hours  for  the 
tiger  to  come,  if  at  all — they  had  waited  patiently  till 
dark,  but  in  vain,  and,  their  elephant  then  coming  for 
them  as  arranged,  they  returned  to  their  camp,  about 
two  miles  distant  from  this  spot. 

The  next  morning,  calling  in  all  the  local  shikaris,  and 
others  versed  in  jungle  lore  and  tigers'  ways,  they  held 
a  consultation,  finally  coming  to  the  decision  that — 
despite  the  accepted  theory  that  all  wild  animals,  in- 
cluding tigers,  feared  artificial  light — they  would  hang 
up  a  lantern  over  the  kill  and  sit  up  again  that  night ! 
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Accordingly,  after  an  early  dinner,  they  returned  to 
the  machan,  and  making  themselves  as  comfortable  as 
possible  in  the  circumstances,  prepared  to  keep  their 
all-night  vigil.  But  even  a  sportsman's  patience  has 
its  limit.  Thus,  when  some  seven  hours  had  passed  in 
almost  painful  expectation — with  neither  signs  nor 
sounds  in  the  jungle,  to  encourage  them  to  wait  on — 
not  even  a  pheow^s  *  cry  of  terror  indicating  the  presence 
of  a  tiger  thereabouts — they  could  stand  the  strain  no 
longer,  and,  whistling  for  their  elephant,  returned  to 
their  camp  and  much  needed  sleep. 

Late  the  next  morning,  anxious  to  learn  if  anything 
had  happened  during  the  remaining  dark  hours,  after 
they  had  left,  they  returned  to  the  machan  to  find,  to 
their  amazement,  that  the  lantern,  which  they  now  re- 
membered to  have  left,  unwittingly,  still  burning,  no 
longer  suspended  from  the  tree,  but  evidently  torn 
down  and  smashed  to  atoms,  with  the  fragments  strewed 
around,  the  oil  tank  alone  still  intact,  but  with  its 
projecting,  upright  burner  knocked  flat  as  if  with  a 
violent  blow ! 

While,  immediately  beneath  the  branch  on  which  it 
had  hung,  some  twelve  feet  high,  the  ground  was 
covered  with  the  footprints  of  a  tiger,  if  not  two,  some 
of  them  impressed  deeply  in  the  mud,  as  if  the  beast, 
standing  with  all  its  weight  on  its  hind  feet,  had  sprung 
up  to  reach  the  light ! 

Here,  then,  was  evidence  sufficiently  conclusive  to 
rebut  a  hitherto  generally  accepted  belief.  For  in  this 
instance,  the  tiger — or  rather  tiger  and  tigress,  for  such 
they  were,  undoubtedly,  judging  from  the  number  and 
difference  in  the  size  of  the  footprints — had  not  only 
ignored  the  lighted  lantern,  but  were  evidently  so  little 
terrified  as  to  smash  it  deliberately  to  pieces ! 

That  the  lantern  had  been  alight  at  the  time,  there 
was  no  room  for  doubt,  since  it  was  the  kind  known  as 
a  hurricane  wind-proof,  and  not  likely  to  go  out,  and — 
intended  for  an  all-night  sitting — had  been  filled  up 
with  oil.  Moreover,  as  a  further  proof  of  their 
*  Certain  jackals  which  are  said  to  precede  a  tiger  and  herald  its  approach. 
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iDdiflference  to  its  presence,  the  tigers,  either  before  or 
after  its  destruction,  had  demolished  all  that  was  yet 
left  of  the  kill! 

The  story  of  another  extraordinary  incident,  as 
curious  in  its  way,  was  told  me  by  one  who  had  taken 
part  in  it,  together  with  an  elderly  fellow-sportsman,  in 
his  time  well  known  to  be  a  deadly  shot. 

These  two — who,  to  make  things  easier  I  will  name 
Smith  and  Jones,  respectively — when  out  '*  general 
shooting'*  one  day,  came  suddenly  upon  a  tiger  on  its 
"  kill "  and  hurriedly  arranging  for  a  beat,  posted 
themselves  on  the  outskirts  of  the  jungle. 

The  two  howdahs  were  at  some  distance  from  each 
other — the  one  occupied  by  Smith  being  on  the  extreme 
left,  facing  the  advancing  line  of  beating  elephants — 
and  Jones  on  its  right ;  but,  as  the  space  between  was 
fairly  open  country,  the  tiger  could  hardly  pass  without 
being  seen — or  out  of  range  of  one  or  the  other. 

As  it  happened  it  broke  out  to  the  right — not  with 
a  rush,  as  is  usual  with  driven  tigers,  but  leisurely  at  a 
trot,  passing  within  some  hundred  paces  of  Jones,  who 
fired  his  right  barrel,  then — as  it  broke  into  a  canter — 
his  left ;  but  seemingly  without  any  effect,  for  the  beast 
went  on  unchecked,  finally  disappearing  into  a  jungle 
beyond. 

The  howdahs  then  being  posted  at  the  farther  edge 
of  this  new  cover,  the  beat  was  resumed,  and  with 
apparently  almost  precisely  similar  results,  the  tiger 
again  breaking  out  to  Jones,  who  fired  twice,  when  the 
breast — turning  suddenly  at  right  angles — galloped — 
though  somewhat  heavily,  as  if  hit,  in  the  direction  of 
Smith ;  but,  when  about  fifty  yards  of  him,  turned 
again  to  the  left,  and  easing  its  pace  to  a  trot,  seemed 
to  be  making  for  a  large  jungle  some  distance  ofi*. 

Meanwhile  Smith,  concluding  from  its  behaviour, 
that  the  beast  must  be  badly  wounded,  and  thinking  to 
give  it  the  coup  de  grace,  took  deliberate  aim,  and,  firing 
at  its  shoulder,  dropped  it  in  its  tracks,  and  before  he 
had  time  to  fire  the  second  barrel,  it  turned  over  on  its 
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side  and,  after  a  few  convulsive  moments,  lay  still  and 
evidently  dead. 

A  minute  or  two  later,  Jones  came  hurrying  up, 
anxious  to  view  his  prize  and  thanking  his  friend  for 
having  finished  ofi"  his  tiger,  while  the  latter  congratu- 
lated him  on  his  success — the  two,  dismounting  from 
their  *'  howdahs,"  went  up  to  examine  and  measure  the 
trophy. 

**  Let  us  see  now  where  I  hit  him,"  said  Jones,  after 
examining  the  hole  in  the  right  shoulder,  obviously 
made  by  his  friend's  bullet,  since  that  was  the  side 
presented  to  him,  whilst — for  the  same  reason — his  own 
must  necessarily  be  on  the  left  side  of  the  tiger. 

Accordingly,  with  the  aid  of  the  mahouts  of  the 
beating  elephants,  which  had  now  come  up,  the  carcase 
was  turned  over  ;  but — after  a  careful  inspection  of  it — 
not  a  bullet  hole,  or  mark  of  any  kind  on  the  skin  was  to 
be  seen  ! 

Amazed  at  this  discovery,  the  two  sportsmen  stood 
looking  at  each  other,  neither  seemingly  believing  the 
evidence  of  their  own  eyes,  for  of  the  two  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say  which  was  the  most  astonished. 

Whether  Smith — because  he  had  been  so  convinced 
in  his  own  mind  that  the  tiger,  from  its  heavy  gait,  had 
already  been  badly  hit  before  he  fired — or  Jones,  who, 
conscious  of  his  own  unerring  aim,  and  of  the  fact  that 
the  shots  had  been  quite  easy  ones,  could  not  believe 
he  had  missed  four  times ! 

But  the  explanation  was,  nevertheless,  quite  simple, 
for  in  the  first  case  the  tiger,  as  they  saw  later,  had  ate 
so  enormously  of  the  kill,  a  huge  bullock,  as  to  be  quite 
gorged,  hence,  only  able  to  move  slowly,  and  thus 
giving  the  impression  of  being  badly  wounded.  The 
same  reason  practically  accounted  for  Jones'  misses  too, 
for  being  accustomed  to  the  almost  racing  speed  with 
which  a  tiger  generally  breaks  cover,  he  had  in  each 
case  made  too  much  allowance  and  thus  "swinging" 
too  far  forward,  had  "  pulled "  before  the  tiger  crossed 
the  line  of  fire  ! 

Nevertheless,  so  surprised  still  were  both,  that  it  was 
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decided  to  hold  a  post-mortem  on  the  body  to  find — 
not  the  cause  of  death,  for  this  was  obvious — but  the 
missile.  On  arrival  at  the  camp  the  carcase  was 
accordingly  cut  open  and  being  thoroughly  dissected, 
the  ball  was  eventually  discovered. 

It  proved  to  be  a  spherical,  soft-lead  12-bore 
bullet,  which  having  passed  through  the  heart  had 
struck  a  bone,  and  glancing  off  was  lodged  in  some 
muscles.  This  finally  settled  the  question,  for  while 
Smith  was  using  a  12-bore  gun,  Jones  had  fired  with 
a  '450  express  rifle  ! 

It  was  many  months,  however,  before  the  discomfited 
Jones  recovered  from  this  blow  to  his  reputation — in 
fact  not  till  he  had  fully  realised — and  consoled  himself 
with  this  explanation — that,  being  now  somewhat 
advanced  in  years,  neither  his  sight  nor  shooting  were 
as  good  as  they  had  been  ! 

^  *  *  *  * 

One  more  remembered  story  of  many  I  have  been 
told,  and  I  have  come  to  the  end  of  my  repertoire,  so  far 
as  I  can  now  recall  such  incidents  to  mind. 

This  one  is  of  a  rhinoceros,  known  to  Indian 
sportsmen  by  the  less  dignified  name  of  **  rhino," 
which,  in  addition  to  chasing  so  great  a  potentate  as  a 
Lieut. -Governor  of  a  Province,  was  killed  in  a  manner 
quite  remarkable  for  an  animal,  rightly  believed  to  be 
not  only  most  dangerous  when  roused,  but  more 
difficult  to  kill  than  most  of  the  others  which  infest  the 
jungles  of  British  India. 

In  deference  to  the  rank  of  the  personage  put  to 
flight,  I  refrain  from  mentioning  any  name  of  place  or 
person  present  on  this  occasion.  Suffice  it,  then,  to  say 
that  a  hunting  party  had  been  arranged  by  the 
commissioner  of  the  division  for  his  exalted  guest  and 
included  amongst  others,  the  district  magistrate,  and 
superintendent  of  police — the  narrator  of  this  story. 

On  the  day  in  question,  the  ''beat"  had  been 
especially  organised  for  rhino,  two  of  which  were 
marked  down  the  previous  evening  in  a  dense  jungle, 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  camp,  which  was  pitched  in 
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what  looked  like  an  oasis  in  the  forest,  but  had  been 
specially  created  for  the  purpose. 

Starting  before  dawn — as  is  necessary  when  hunting 
these  wild  beasts — the  party  reached  the  jungle  at 
sunrise  and  the  beating  elephants,  despatched  some 
hours  earlier,  having  already  taken  up  their  position,  the 
several  howdahs  were  posted  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
jungle  and  concealed  as  far  as  possible  behind  trees  and 
brushwood.  The  depth  of  the  jungle  to  be  beaten 
being  considerable,  it  was  some  time  before  the  line  was 
heard  advancing ;  but  presently,  and  without  the 
slightest  warning,  a  huge  rhino  broke  cover  and, 
dashing  out  into  the  open,  charged  the  two  howdah 
elephants  immediately  to  its  front.  These,  without  a 
moment's  hesitation,  turned  at  once  and  jSed,  incon- 
tinently, followed  by  those  on  either  side  of  them,  on 
one  of  which  was  the  howdah,  occupied  by  His  Honour 
the  L.  G.  * 

Here  it  is  perhaps  necessary  to  explain  that — with 
the  rarest  of  exceptions — no  elephant,  however  staunch 
with  other  game,  such  as  tiger,  leopard,  bear,  or  even 
buffalo,  will  stand  steady,  even  when  in  the  vicinity  of 
rhino,  much  less  await  the  charge  of  one. 

The  elephant  assigned  to  the  chief  guest  was  believed 
to  be  one  of  these  rare  exceptions ;  but  on  this  occasion, 
perhaps  because  of  the  utter  demoralisation  of  the 
others,  it  seemed  as  panic-stricken  as  the  rest,  and  fled 
with  equal  speed. 

In  the  rear  of  this  demoralised  squadron,  and 
struggling  to  keep  up  with  it  in  its  headlong  flight, 
followed  a  small  elephant,  on  the  pad  of  which  was 
mounted  the  head  shikari,  holding  on  as  best  he  could, 
as  the  little  animal,  swaying  from  side  to  side,  made 
frantic  efforts  to  increase  its  speed. 

The  rider — an  exceptionally  stout,  globular  in- 
dividual, emulating,  if  involuntarily  at  the  moment,  the 
proverbial  "  pea  on  a  drum,'*  fortunately  had  with  him 
a  loaded  Martini-Henry  carbine.  This  he  still  held  in 
his  right  hand,  and,  managing  to  point  it  pistol-wise, 
*  The  usual  abbreviation  of  Lieutenant-Governor, 
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fired,  somewhere  in  the  direction  of  the  pursuing  rhino 
— trusting  to  luck  to  hit  it,  or  at  least  that  the  report 
might  induce  it  to  abandon  the  pursuit !  How  he 
succeeded  will  be  seen  hereafter.  Meanwhile,  on 
hearing  the  shot  behind  them  the  already  terror-stricken 
elephants,  including  his  own,  increased  their  pace,  and 
ran  on  for  half  a  mile  or  so  before  their  respective 
drivers  could  induce  them  to  pull  up. 

A  consultation  was  then  held,  and,  finally  concluding 
that,  as  the  rhino  was  now  nowhere  to  be  seen,  it  must 
have  gone  back  into  its  cover,  it  was  decided  to  return 
and  beat  the  jungle  again.  But  this  was  a  decision 
easier  to  arrive  at  than  carry  out,  for  an  elephant,  once 
unnerved,  is  not  easily  reassured.  However,  after  much 
coaxing,  and  occasional  use  of  their  "  gudge-baghs,"  * 
the  mahouts  eventually  succeeded,  and  returning 
through  the  tangled  undergrowth — trodden  down  in 
their  head-long  flight,  they  had  almost  reached  the  spot 
where  the  shikari  had  fired,  when  suddenly  the  leading 
elephants  stopped  dead,  and  trumpeting  loudly,  as  if  in 
protest,  refused  to  advance. 

And  small  wonder,  for  there,  scarce  a  hundred  yards 
in  front  of  them  was  the  rhino — standing  directly  in 
their  path  I  yet,  strangely  enough,  showing  no  hostile 
feelings,  or  any  inclination  to  charge. 

Puzzled  at  this  extraordinary  behaviour  in  an 
animal  which  had  so  recently  displayed  its  truculent 
disposition  and  given  such  unmistakable  evidence  of  its 
hostility  and  intentions,  the  occupants  of  the  howdahs, 
as  well  as  their  more  experienced  mahouts,  w^ere  at  a 
loss  to  understand  the  situation  and  far  less  to  know 
what  was  next  best  to  be  done. 

At  length  the  driver  of  the  shikari's  little  elephant 
— more  easy  to  handle  than  its  larger  brethren — induced 
it  to  go  forward,  and,  approaching  cautiously,  had  almost 
come  up  to  the  formidable-looking  quarry,  when,  to  the 
amazement  of  the  spectators,  the  shikari,  suddenly 
dismounting,  was  seen  running  towards  it,  shouting 
Joudly.       Wondering    at    these    seemingly    foolhardy 

*  Driving  hook  with,  sharp  point. 
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proceedings,  and  half  inclined  to  attribute  them  to  a 
sudden  access  of  mania,  they  were  puzzled  for  the 
moment  what  to  do  ;  but,  presently,  seeing  him 
beckoning  to  them  to  come  on,  they  went  up,  to  find  the 
"  rhino  "  kneeling  on  all  four  knees,  a  small  bullet  hole 
through  its  head,  and  quite  dead  ! 

What  had  happened  was  this — The  shikari's  shot, 
fired  practically  at  random,  had  struck  the  animal 
exactly  in  the  centre  of  its  forehead,  and  the  bullet,  by 
some  extraordinary  good  luck  penetrating  the  brain,  had 
killed  it  instantaneously.  Dropping  literally  in  its  tracks, 
while  at  full  speed,  the  weight  of  the  huge  carcase  had 
kept  its  body  erect  as  it  subsided,  virtually  dead  already, 
on  to  its  knees. 

This  incident,  even  had  the  beast  been  a  soft-skinned 
animal,  such  as  a  tiger,  would  have  seemed  extra- 
ordinary enough  ;  but  to  have  happened  to  a  rhinoceros, 
the  most  tough-hided,  hardy  quadruped  in  existence,  it 
seems  almost  incredible — indeed,  so  perilously  suggestive 
of  a  traveller's  tale,  that  but  for  the  fact  that  I  know  it 
to  be  true,  *  I  would  not  have  dared  to  record  it. 

*  It  so  happens  that  the  police  superintendent  of  the  story,  and  who  was 
one  of  the  party  out  that  day,  was  a  keen  sportsman  himself,  and  the  last  to 
relate  any  such  sensational  incident  unless  he  had  witnessed  it. 

The  Author. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

In  the  early  days  of  my  Indian  police  career,  I  once 
served  in  the  division  of  a  stern  old  commissioner  of  the 
older  school,  who  often  used  to  say  to  me  that,  in  his 
opinion,  "  The  moon  was  the  only  efficient  policeman  in 
Bengal ! " 

This  seemed  to  me,  at  the  time,  a  somewhat  sur- 
prising and  unmerited  animadversion  on  the  force  to 
which  I  belonged,  and  of  which  I  was,  possibly,  an  over- 
zealous  member  in  those  days  ;  but  with  time  and 
experience  gained  in  those  after-years,  I  was  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  this  astute  old  official  had  not  been 
altogether  wrong  in  the  opinion  he  had  formed — at  any 
rate,  so  far  as  the  prevention  duties  of  the  police  are 
concerned. 

For — as  I  eventually  came  to  learn — the  moon  is 
the  sole  reliable  factor  of  police  administration,  in  India, 
for  the  temporary  prevention  of  such  crimes  as  dacoity, 
robbery,  burglaries,  and  all  ojffences  against  property, 
which  the  Indian  criminal  indulges  in  so  freely  during 
the  dark  nights  of  each  month.  This  conclusion  I  had 
arrived  at  after  long  and  bitter  personal  experience, 
when,  having  racked  my  brains  for  months  to  invent 
some  efficient  method  for  arresting  the  progress  of  such 
offences,  I  invariably  found  that  with  the  advent  of 
moon-lit  nights  they  ceased  at  once,  and  automatically, 
when  every  effort  of  my  inventive  brain  had  failed 
lamentably  to  achieve  a  like  result  during  the  dark 
nights  of  each  month. 

One  of  my  attempted  "  preventive  measures  "  I  have 
good  reason  to  remember,  since  its  only  result  was 
a  severe  reprimand  to  myself  for  having  invented  what 
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the  authorities  were  pleased  to  term  *'  a  barbarous  con- 
trivance," the  further  use  of  which  I  was  directed  to 
discontinue  at  once  and  to  call  in,  and  destroy,  any  I 
had  issued  to  the  police  in  the  interior. 

This — as  may  be  imagined — was  a  terrible  blow  to 
what  I  had  considered  my  inventive  genius,  more 
especially  as  I  had  devoted  much  time  and  thought  to 
the  production  of  an  implement,  the  use  of  which  would, 
I  was  confident,  lead  to  the  identification  of  some  of 
those  concerned  in  the  dacoities  which  were  so  rife  at 
the  time. 

And  yet  the  instrument,  which,  though  so  likely  to 
be  efiective,  was,  I  thought  in  my  zeal,  comparatively 
harmless,  in  that  while  making  an  identifiable  mark  on 
the  person  it  might  hit,  would  not  inflict  a  wound  of 
any  consequence,  unless  it  happened  to  hit  him  on  the 
head. 

This  last  was  a  contingency,  which,  I  admit,  had  not 
occurred  to  me,  and  as  I  knew  the  law  allowed  of 
dacoits  being  resisted  by  the  occupants  of  the  house 
attacked,  even  to  the  extent  of  some  of  the  former 
being  slain,  I  was  fully  under  the  impression — and  am 
still — that  the  end  in  view  quite  justified  the  means  I 
had  invented. 

The  weapon  my  ingenuity  had  evolved,  was  in  the 
nature  of  a  club,  with  a  knob  at  one  end,  studded  with 
little  iron  spikes,  and  about  eighteen  inches  long.  The 
idea  being  that  when  a  house  was  attacked  by  dacoits, 
one  of  the  inmates  was  to  hurl  this  missile  at  them,  on 
the  chance  of  one  or  more  being  hit,  and  thus  be 
identified  later  as  having  been  concerned  in  the  crime. 

How  my  little  scheme  would  have  answered,  I  had 
no  opportunity  of  judging,  for  though  some  of  these 
missiles  had  been  issued  to  certain  selected  villages,  no 
dacoities  had  occurred  in  them  before  they  were  recalled 
— a  fact  I  much  regretted,  for  I  had  no  doubt  that  the 
result  would  have  justified  the  use  of  the  contrivance 
and,  possibly  gained  me  praise  instead  of  blame  ! 

However,  there  was  an  amusing  sequel  to  this 
incident,  very  many  years  later,  when  this   *'  deadly 
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weapon"  itself  and  all  the  excitement  it  had  caused, 
had  long  since  been  forgotten  and  its  author,  possibly 
forgiven !  The  sequel  I  allude  to  came  about  in  this 
wise. 

A  dacoity  having  been  committed  in  one  of  the 
villages  referred  to,  the  police,  in  the  course  of  their 
inquiry,  found  in  the  flooring  of  the  complainant's 
house,  where  the  property  stolen  from  him  had  been 
buried  for  security,  a  curious-looking  implement,  such 
as  no  one  in  the  village  had  ever  seen  before. 

The  complainant — a  young  man  who  had  recently 
succeeded  to  his  deceased  parent's  house  and  property, 
could  give  no  account  of  it  since,  on  examining  the 
buried  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  he  had  merely,  as  he 
explained,  seen  the  handle,  and  taking  it  for  an  ordinary 
piece  of  wood,  had  pushed  it  aside,  and  covered  up 
the  hole. 

However,  the  oflicer  conducting  the  inquiry,  noticing 
the  rust-covered  knob  and  generally  archaic  appearance 
of  this  strange  weapon,  or  instrument,  naturally  con- 
cluded it  must  be  of  very  ancient  and  possibly  pre- 
historic date,  and  accordingly,  wrapping  it  up  carefully 
in  paper,  sent  it  to  *'  head- quarters  "  with  a  report  to 
that  effect. 

Here  it  apparently  created  considerable  interest  and 
was  shown  to  several  of  the  oldest  inhabitants,  amongst 
them  an  old,  retired  constable,  at  one  time  a  member  of 
the  district  force,  who  at  once  identified  it  as  ''  one  of 
the  instruments  invented  by  a  former  district  super- 
intendent sahib  Mr.  Blank,  for  the  identification  of 
dacoits,  and  sent  to  the  village  in  question  when  he — 
the  pensioner — was  serving  as  a  constable  of  the  station 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  which  the  village  lay  !  " 

Presumably  the  deceased  father  of  the  complainant, 
realising  how  useful  this  implement  might  prove,  in  the 
event  of  his  house  being  attacked  by  dacoits,  had  kept 
this  one  back  and  concealed  it  when  ordered  to  return 
all  those  issued  to  him. 

The  reasons  which  had  led  to  my  attempting  to 
paake   use  of  this  so-called  ''barbarous  contrivance," 
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were  that  in  none  of  the  numerous  cases  of  dacoity 
reported,  had  any  resistance  been  oflfered  by  the  inmates 
of  the  premises  attacked,  because  the|  Bengali,  being 
of  a  naturally  timid  disposition,  shirks  hand-to-hand 
encounters  ;  thus  the  assailants,  who  are  invariably 
completely  disguised,  get  off  scot-free,  and  without  any 
wounds  or  scratches  on  their  persons  by  which  they 
might  otherwise  be  identified  as  having  been  concerned 
in  the  attack. 

It  had  struck  me,  therefore,  that  if  I  could  supply 
these  timid  villagers  with  some  implement  which  they 
could  throw  from  a  safe  distance — that  is  without 
exposing  themselves  to  any  danger — but  which  would 
practically  have  the  same  effect,  that  of  inflicting  a 
serious  wound,  as  if  they  had  engaged  in  close  combat, 
any  marks  thus  inflicted  would  probably  lead  to  the 
arrest  and  conviction  of  some  and  thus,  in  course  of 
time,  tend  to  check  the  dark-night  crimes. 

Curiously  enough,  however,  some  months  after  what 
I  had  thought  my  brilliant,  though  admittedly  some- 
what drastic  measure,  for  the  suppression  of  crime,  had 
been  so  emphatically  disapproved  of  and  rejected — a 
case  of  dacoity  was  reported  in  which  considerable — and 
successful — resistance  had  been  offered,  though  by  one 
person  only — and  strange  as  it  may  seem — that  one,  a 
woman ! 

Driven  to  desperation  by  the  continuance  and 
frequency  of  this  crime— which  I,  of  course,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  attributed  to  the  rejection  of  my  plan,  I 
used  to  ride  night  after  night,  and  mile  upon  mile 
through  the  dark — hoping  to  come  upon  a  glare  of  the 
torches,  or  to  hear  the  shouts  of  the  dacoits,  and  so  catch 
them  in  the  act,  though  what  I  proposed  doing  in  this 
event,  was  a  contingency  unprovided  for  in  my  scheme, 
but  would  probably  have  resulted  in  a  broken  head 
— for  myself ! 

However,  and  in  the  circumstances,  fortunately 
perhaps,  my  wild  efforts  met  with  no  success,  though  on 
one  occasion  I  came  perilously  near  to  the  fulfilment 
of  my  desires,  for— as   I  subsequently  learnt— I   had, 
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ridden  within  a  mile  or  two  of  a  village  in  which  an 
attempt  at  a  dacoity  had  been  made  that  very  night ! 
I  heard  of  it  next  morning  and  hastened  to  the  scene  of 
the  occurrence. 

On  arriving  there,  I  found  that  the  house  attacked 
belonged  to  a  fisherman  who,  by  means  of  his  trade, 
coupled  with  that  of  a  money-lender,  had  acquired  a 
reputation  for  wealth,  some  of  which  the  dacoits  had 
evidently  thought  it  desirable  to  relieve  him. 

The  house  was  a  small  one — occupied  by  the  fisher- 
man and  his  wife  only,  the  latter  a  woman  named 
Chintomonie  Dassie,  the  heroine  of  the  episode  which  I 
now  propose  to  describe  and,  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember, 
in  her  own  words  when  telling  me  the  story. 

It  appeared  they  had  no  family  nor  kept  any 
servant,  and  were  alone  in  the  house  at  the  time. 
About  two  a.m.  the  woman  awaking  her  husband, 
whispered  to  him  that  she  had  heard  voices  outside 
the  door. 

"  I  know,''  he  replied ;  '*  I've  been  listening  to  them 
for  some  time  !  " 

**  Do  you  think  they  are  dacoits  ?  "  she  asked. 

*'  Yes,"  he  answered  tremulously,  "  I  think  they 
are!" 

Presently  a  knock  was  heard  at  the  door  and  a 
grufi'  voice,  evidently  disguised,  demanded  immediate 
entrance. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?"  whispered  the 
wife. 

*' Nothing!"  he  replied.  "There's  no  outlet  from 
the  back  of  the  house  and  no  time  to  remove  the 
thatch  and  so  escape  by  the  roof,"  he  added  despair- 
ingly. 

"  Then  get  up  and  defend  the  house,"  she  retorted 
contemptuously. 

"  No,  no,  they'd  kill  us  both,"  he  replied,  and  she 
felt  he  was  trembling  all  over  and  evidently  thoroughly 
unnerved. 

Now,  on  the  front  verandah  stood  a  machine  used 
for  husking  rice,  these  "rice-pounders,"  of  the  most 
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primitive  description,  being  common  to  almost  every 
homestead  in  Bengal,  where  rice  is  the  staple  food  of 
the  family.  They  are  called  "  dhenkies,"  in  the 
vernacular,  and  are  made  from  the  trunk  of  a  small 
tree,  cut  down  to  about  eight  feet  in  length.  At  one 
end  of  this  a  strong,  wooden  tooth  is  inserted  to  form 
a  *'  pestle,"  the  other,  being  poised  upon  a  fork-shaped 
pivot,  the  machine  is  worked  by  foot. 

Receiving  no  reply  from  the  inmates,  the  dacoits 
tried  by  sheer  strength  and  weight  of  numbers  to  force 
the  door  ;  but  failing  in  this,  unshipped  the  "  dhenkie," 
and  used  it  as  a  battering-ram  ;  the  first  blow  shaking, 
not  only  the  door,  but  the  whole  frail  structure  of 
the  hut. 

"Another  blow  like  that,"  whispered  the  woman, 
"and  they  will  burst  open  the  door.  Are  you  going 
to   do  nothing   to   prevent   them?"  she  asked  sneer- 

"  They'll  torture  and  kill  us,''  reiterated  the  wretched 
creature ;  adding  in  trembling  tones,  "it  is  better  to 
make  no  resistance  I  " 

*'  If  you  don't  get  up  and  defend  the  house  like  a 
man,  I  will  do  it  for  you,"  retorted  the  wife,  angrily, 
and  springing  from  the  bed,  seized  a  "  dow,"  *  armed 
with  which  she  stood  by  the  door. 

With  the  second  blow  the  tooth-end  came  through 
the  panel  of  the  door.  Fortunately,  the  machine  turned 
in  their  hands  and  the  end-piece,  or  "pestle,"  being 
now  at  right  angles  to  the  breach  it  had  made,  the 
dacoits  were  forced  to  readjust  it  before  the  "  ram " 
could  be  withdrawn. 

This  was  the  brave  woman's  opportunity,  and  she 
was  not  slow  to  grasp  it.  As  a  hand  from  outside  was 
passed  through  to  turn  the  pestle  upwards,  she  struck 
at  it  with  the  "  dow,"  shaving  off  a  piece  of  the  wood, 
but  just  missing  the  hand,  which  was  drawn  back  at 
once,  by  the  fraction  of  an  inch  !  Nor  was  there  a  man 
amongst  the  crowd  outside  brave  enough  to  repeat  the 
attempt ! 

*  A  native  *'cleaver.'' 
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The  woman  now  placed  her  foot  on  the  "  dhenkie," 
and  for  the  first  time  addressed  the  dacoits,  "  declaring 
that  the  very  next  hand  inserted  would  be  lopped  off," 
and  further  '*  swore  by  all  her  gods,  from  the  famous 
Kali-mother  downwards,"  that  *'  she  would  slaughter 
the  first  man  who  entered,  even  though  she  was  killed 
herself  the  moment  after."  Then,  knocking  against  the 
door  with  the  chopper,  invited  them  derisively  to  **  come 
in  and  see  how  warmly  they  were  welcomed  1 " 

Meanwhile  the  husband  lay  trembling  in  bed,  too 
terrified  to  leave  it,  or  to  afi'ord  his  brave  partner  the 
support  of  his  assistance. 

It  was  now  about  three  o'clock,  and  the  woman  knew 
that  within  an  hour  there  would  be  daylight,  when  the 
dacoits — if  they  hoped  to  reach  their  homes  unidentified, 
would  have  to  depart.  It  was,  therefore,  a  mere  matter 
of  keeping  up  this  blustering  attitude  for  an  hour  at 
the  most — but  would  her  strength  and  voice  hold  out  ? 
for  she  knew  that  her  threats,  shouted  loudly  all  the 
time,  would  be  more  effective  than  any  action  she  could 
take. 

And  so  she  shouted  on,  describing  "  how  efficient  she 
was  in  the  use  of  the  ''  dow,'*  "  and  **  how  a  woman,  tall 
and  strong  as  herself  was  equal  to  three  men  " — which 
was  probably  true,  and  finally — her  desperate  situation 
quickening  her  powers  of  invention — "  how  her  husband, 
a  big  man  too,  was  standing  beside  her,  with  a  huge  axe 
in  his  hand,  ready  to  defend  his  house  to  the  death  !  " 
this  being  only  true  so  far  as  her  husband's  physique 
was  concerned,  for  he  still  lay  trembling  on  his  bed  ! 

Thus — and  with  the  whole  weight  of  her  body  on 
the  "dhenkie" — as  she  shouted  out  her  threats,  she 
continued  the  game  of  bluff,  while  the  dacoits — unable 
to  force  an  entrance,  and  unwilling  to  fire  the  house, 
lest  their  coveted  booty  be  destroyed — were  at  their 
wits'  end  what  to  do  ! 

At  length,  seeing  the  dawn  approaching,  but  with 
no  prospect  of  succeeding,  they  abandoned  the  attack, 
though  not  before  their  rage  and  disappointment  had 
found  vent  in  curses  on  the  woman's  head  for  having 
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frustrated  their  attempt,  and  finally  warning  her,  with 
much  abusive  language,  that  they  would  come  again 
some  night  and  bring  with  them  a  ^^  dhenkie  without  a 
tooth,"  they  hurried  off! 

The  plucky  woman — as  she  concluded  her  tragic 
story — told  in  a  voice  still  hoarse  and  quavering  from 
the  strain  she  had  put  upon  it  'while  making  her  heroic 
defence — pointed  to  the  dhenkie,  then  turning  con- 
temptuously to  her  husband,  who  sat  crouching  in  a 
corner,  spent  what  little  voice  she  had  yet  left  in  giving 
him  a  lecture  which,  even  the  long-suffering  Mr.  Caudle, 
could  scarcely  have  endured  without  retort  ;  but  which 
he,  having  obviously  no  defence,  or  possibly  fearing 
some  physical  demonstration  of  her  prowess,  as  against 
himself !  bore  with  Hindu  fortitude. 

I  reported  this  incident  specially  to  Government,  and, 
supported  by  the  commissioner  of  the  division,  recom- 
mended that  the  extraordinary  courage  displayed  by 
the  woman  Chintomonie  should  be  rewarded  by  her 
being  presented,  publicly,  with  a  pair  of  silver  bangles, 
bearing  on  them  the  inscription  in  English  and  Bengali : 
"  To  Chintomonie  Dassie — a  reward  for  courage,"  with 
the  date  of  her  heroic  act ! 

This  was  eventually  done  by  beat  of  drum  in  the 
market-place  of  her  village — the  herald  proclaiming  in 
loud  tones  the  full  particulars  of  the  circumstances 
which  had  led  to  the  reward  being  awarded,  and  great 
was  the  rejoicing  amongst  her  sex  for  many  miles  around. 

Her  action — though  admittedly  most  exceptional — 
yet  proved  what  might  be  done  in  the  matter  of  resist- 
ing such  attacks  since,  if  one  woman  alone  could  thus 
hold  some  dozen  men  or  so  at  bay,  what  might  not  be 
effected  by  the  male  inmates  of  a  household — often 
numbering  three  or  four — could  they  be  induced  to 
resist ! 

With  such  reflections  occupying  my  mind  as  I  rode 
home  from  the  inquiry,  my  thoughts  turned  naturally 
to  the  effort  I  had  made  to  create  or  arouse  some  feeling 
of  this  kind ;  and  I  could  not  but  come  to  the  conclusion 
that,  had  my  "  barbarous  contrivance"  been  given  a  fair 
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trial,  it  must   eventually   have   gone  a   long  way  to 
establish  a  spirit  of  resistance  in  the  people. 

For  though  it  was  not  for  me  to  question  the  opinion 
or  authority  of  superiors,  more  experienced  than  myself, 
yet  facts  speak  for  themselves ;  though  seldom  so 
convincingly  as  they  had  done  in  this  instance  ! 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

The  incident  I  am  about  to  relate  is  the  last  worth 
recording  of  my  adventures  and  experiences  as  a  police 
officer  in  Bengal,  and  though  possibly  of  little  interest 
in  itself — from  an  anecdotal  point  of  view — is  instructive, 
since  it  shows  how  a  really  honest — albeit  somewhat  dull 
— native  policeman — by  no  means  a  vara  avis  amongst 
the  up-country  constables  of  the  force — can  come 
hopelessly  to  grief,  if  placed  in  antagonism  with  his 
more  corruptible  and,  often, in triguingly  disposed  Bengali 
comrades. 

The  incident  I  refer  to  occurred  in  the  district  of 

B ,   to   which  I  had  been   recently   appointed   as 

superintendent,  and  some  months  after  I  had  taken  over 
charge  of  my  new  office. 

The  morning  following  my  inauguration,  I  proceeded, 
in  the  first  instance — as  is  the  usual  custom  when  taking 
charge  of  a  new  district — to  inspect  the  "  lines  "  or 
"  reserve  " — practically  the  *'  school "  of  every  district 
force,  in  which  the  men  are  recruited,  drilled,  and 
generally  trained  to  their  future  duties,  thus  the  nucleus, 
so  to  speak,  therefore  the  best  place  and  means  for 
testing  the  general  efficiency  of  the  force. 

I  found  everything  in  excellent  order — the  men 
smart,  well  set  up,  and  the  drill  much  above  the 
average,  which  seemed  to  me  somewhat  surprising,  since 
the  ** reserve  inspector" — the  officer  in  charge,  was 
decidedly  *'slouchy"  in  appearance,  and  struck  me  as 
being  somewhat  apt  to  "  let  things  slide." 

However,  I  found  he  had  a  head  constable  under 
him — a  Sikh  named  Gourditta  Singh — an  exceptionally 
smart-looking  officer  of  the  native  "N.C.O."  class,  who 
quite  made  up  for  his  superior's  deficiencies,  and  more, 
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which  fully  accounted  for  this  generally  satisfactory 
condition  of  affairs. 

The  head  constable  in  question  was  a  man  of  about 
thirty-five,  standing  well  over  six  feet  high,  broad  in 
proportion  and,  for  a  native,  exceedingly  handsome, 
which,  added  to  a  pair  of  large,  dark-brown  eyes  and 
honest  cast  of  countenance,  marked  him  as  one  to  be 
trusted  implicitly. 

Unfortunately  he  could  neither  read  nor  write,  the 
lack  of  which  essentials  had  barred  his  progress  in  the 
service,  or  he  would  otherwise  have  long  since  been 
promoted  to  a  higher  rank  in  his  own  line,  for — as 
a  subordinant  reserve  officer,  I  had  never  met  his  equal 
in  efficiency. 

Such  were  my  first  impressions  of  Gourditta  Singh, 
and  confirmed  month  by  month  by  my  periodical  in- 
spectional  parades  of  the  head- quarters  reserve  force, 
comprising  fifty  to  sixty  trained  men  besides  recruits 
and  men  occasionally  brought  in  from  stations  to  be 
brushed  up  in  their  drill. 

The  district  being  one  in  which  the  smuggling  of 
opium — a  Government  monopoly — was  constantly — and 
sometimes  successfully — attempted,  principally  in  boats 
plying  on  the  larger  rivers,  there  were  three  police 
boats  attached  to  my  establishment  and  termed  "  opium 
boats." 

These  were  each  manned  by  a  "  coxswain  "  and  six 
oarsmen,  all  of  whom,  though  regularly  enlisted  police- 
men, were  dressed  in  plain  clothes  for  the  more  efficient 
performance  of  their  duties,  which  were  purely  of  a 
detective  nature. 

In  command  of  each  of  these  secret  police  boats, 
was  a  head  constable,  whose  duty  it  was  to  land  at  all 
the  important  stopping  places  for  boats,  along  both 
banks  of  the  rivers,  and — while  posing  as  a  mere 
traveller,  enter  into  conversation  with  local  residents 
and  ascertain  what  boats  had  left  recently  with  sus- 
picious-looking cargoes  on  board. 

Hastening  after  them  to  their  destination,  the  head 
constable  was  required  to  give  information  secretly  to 
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the  authorities  there,  which  frequently  resulted  in  the 
seizure  of  illicit  opium  and  other  contraband  goods. 

This  appointment  of  head  constable  of  these  opium 
boats  was  naturally  a  much  coveted  one,  since  his  efforts, 
when  successful,  which  was  not  infrequent,  led  often 
to  large  rewards,  through  seizure  and  confiscation  of 
the  illicit  cargoes  detected.  At  the  same  time  he 
required  to  be  an  exceptionally  smart  officer,  with  con- 
siderable detective  ability,  and  who  possessed  the  rare 
faculty  of  seeing  everything  while  remaining — so  to 
speak — unseen  himself  ! — qualities  which  none  but  the 
astute  Bengali  was  likely  to  possess. 

Imagine  my  surprise,  then,  when,  one  forenoon,  some 
six  months  after  I  had  taken  charge  of  the  district, 
Gourditta  Singh  entered  my  office  and,  saluting  as  he 
stood  rigidly  at  attention,  addressed  me  in  these  words  : 

"The  head  constable  of  the  opium  boat  No.  1,  as 
the  sahib  has  doubtless  heard,"  he  began,  *'  fell  over- 
board last  night,  and  was  drowned.  I  have  therefore 
come  to  request  your  honour  to  appoint  me  to  his 
place ! " 

Taken,  as  I  have  said,  completely  by  surprise,  I 
was  too  astonished  for  the  moment  to  reply,  for  it 
seemed  to  me  that  to  enter  a  cart-horse  for  the  Derby 
would  be  no  more  ridiculous  than  to  appoint  this  huge, 
soldier-like  man,  with  not  a  scrap  of  the  natural-born 
detective  about  him,  to  a  position  in  which  his  bearing 
alone  would  betray  him,  to  say  nothing  of  his  unfitness 
for  the  post,  from  the  educational  point  of  view. 

After  a  while,  however,  realising  his  application 
was  earnestly  intended,  I  replied,  pointing  out  that  the 
duties  being  of  a  purely  detective  nature,  involving, 
amongst  other  things,  the  ability  to  write  and  read 
reports,  he  was  clearly  quite  unfitted  for  the  post. 
''  Besides,"  I  continued,  "  all  your  men  would  be  Bengalis, 
who,  being,  as  you  know,  a  shrewd,  crafty,  and  in- 
triguing people,  would,  as  you  are  a  *  foreigner,'  soon 
plot  some  means  of  getting  rid  of  you." 

Here  I  heard  him  muttering  something  to  the  effect 
that  ''it  will  not  be  good  for  their  health  if  he  found 
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them  at  it,"  tlien  went  on  to  plead  so  earnestly  to  be 
given  the  appointment,  if  only  on  probation  for  three 
months,  that,  though  much  against  my  better  judgment, 
I  finally  consented,  and  within  a  week  he  had  set  out 
on  his  first  trip  in  charge  of  "  opium  boat "  No.  1. 

A  month  went  by,  and  hearing  nothing  of  him,  I 
had  begun  to  feel  uneasy  and  to  regret  my  indiscretion, 
when  one  afternoon  he  suddenly  appeared;  but  so 
changed  in  appearance  that  except  for  his  great  size 
and  soldierly  bearing  I  would  hardly  have  known  him. 
Dressed  in  local  native's  clothing,  which,  moreover, 
was  covered,  from  pugri  to  shoes,  with  mud,  he  looked 
as  though  he  had  been  wading  for  days,  shoulder  deep 
in  swamps. 

**  Where  on  earth  have  you  been  all  this  time,  and 
what  have  you  been  doing  to  be  in  this  filthy  con- 
dition ?  '*  I  asked  angrily,  as  he  stood  before  me  with 
his  hand  at  the  salute,  the  attitude  contrasting  curiously 
with  his  attire. 

**  Sahib,"  he  replied  ingenuously,  and  with  the 
look  and  manner  of  one  who  has  accomplished  some 
great  feat,  "  I  have  brought  back  a  huge  raft  of  bamboos 
all  of  the  largest  and  rarest  kind.  I  rescued  them 
from  the  water  for  the  Government,  who  will  profit 
largely  by  their  sale,  for  they  are  worth  at  least  four 
annas  each  ! " 

"  But  you  were  not  deputed  to  rescue  bamboos  !  "  I 
said,  hardly  knowing  whether  to  be  angry  or  amused. 
**  You  were  sent  to  detect  illicit  opium  and  that  alone. 
What  do  you  mean  by  acting  contrary  to  your  orders  ? " 

He  looked  at  me  as  if  at  a  loss  to  understand  why 
he  was  blamed,  then  urged  as  his  excuse  "  that  the 
bamboos  would  have  been  lost  if  he  hadn't  rescued 
them  1 " 

"  Go  away  and  get  cleaned  and  properly  dressed  !  * 
I  answered  angrily,  "then  come  to  me  for  further 
orders  ; '  *  on  which  he  slunk  away,  looking  very  crest- 
fallen, and,  apparently  still  at  a  loss  to  guess  the  reason 
of  my  wrath. 

While  I  was  still  considering  what  action  I  should 
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take  in  this  matter,  I  received  a  note  from  tlie  district 
magistrate  asking  me  to  come  over  to  his  court,  as 
there  was  a  case  before  him  claiming  my  immediate 
attention. 

I  went  across  at  once,  encountering  on  my  way  the 
coxswain  of  opium  boat  No.  1,  a  Bengali  of  many 
years'  service,  who  was  standing  near  the  entrance  of 
the  court,  but  who,  seeing  me,  tried  to  escape  my 
notice  by  dodging  round  a  corner. 

On  entering  the  court,  I  saw  at  once  that  the 
magistrate  seemed  worried  and  as  if  he  had  something 
important  to  communicate,  which  in  truth  he  had,  for 
I  had  no  sooner  seated  myself  beside  him,  than  he  told 
me  what  had  happened. 

It  appeared  that  the  coxswain  of  boat  No.  1  had 
just  brought  a  serious  charge  against  his  head  constable 
Gourditta  Singh,  of  having  stolen  three  bamboos  from 
the  raft,  and  given  them  to  his  wife  to  make  into 
^'  chongas,"  i.e.  bamboo  vessels  for  holding  water. 
Now  the  head  constable,  being  a  public  servant,  and  in 
charge  of  these  bamboos,  which  were  Government 
property,  had  clearly  committed  criminal  breach  of 
trust,  and  the  magistrate  wished  to  know  what  action  I 
proposed  taking  in  the  matter. 

Astounded  to  find  such  an  accusation  had  been 
made  against,  one  whom  I  believed  to  be  so  absolutely 
honest  and  trustworthy,  I  replied  that  I  would  see  the 
informant  and  hear  what  more  he  had  to  say  before 
giving  an  opinion.  I  did  so  at  once,  but  only  to  hear 
the  charge  repeated  in  detail,  with  this  convincing 
addition  that  the  six  boatmen  who  formed  the  crew 
were  all  witnesses  to  the  act.  Questioning  the  man 
why  he  had  not  come  to  me  direct,  he  had  the 
impudence  to  reply  that,  *^  knowing  the  ofiicer  was 
specially  favoured  by  me,  he  feared  justice  would  not 
be  obtained." 

Stifling  my  indignation  at  this  gross  insinuation,  I 
returned  to  the  magistrate  and  repeating  all  the  man 
had  said,  told  him,  **  that  under  the  circumstances  the 
charge  would  have  to  be  taken  up  and  fully  inquired 
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into,  since  I  could  not  allow  it  to  be  supposed  that  I 
would  wilfully  shield  one  accused  of  so  serious  an 
offence." 

I  accordingly  deputed  one  of  my  ablest  inspectors 
to  hold  the  inquiry  when,  to  make  a  long  story  short, 
the  charge  appearing  to  be  true,  Gourditta  Singh  was 
sent  up  for  trial,  convicted  and  sentenced  to  three 
months'  imprisonment  by  the  district  magistrate 
himself,  who,  on  the  evidence  produced,  could  not  do 
otherwise  than  convict  the  accused. 

I  saw  him  later  in  the  day  led  off  to  jail,  over- 
whelmed with  grief  and  unable  to  speak ;  but  I,  for 
one,  felt  certain  that  he  was  innocent  of  the  crime,  for 
if  a  man's  face,  expression,  and  general  bearing  can  be 
taken  as  indices  of  his  character,  Gourditta  Singh  was 
absolutely  incapable  of  any  action  so  mean  as  the 
commission  of  a  theft. 

I  subsequently  ascertained  that  on  obtaining  his 
new  appointment,  he  had  hired  a  small  house  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  and  had  moved  his  family  into  it, 
before  starting  on  this  fateful  trip.  The  inspector,  on 
searching  this  house  had  found  the  three  bamboos,  all 
cut  into  lengths  for  use  as  "  chongas  "  ! 

A  few  days  subsequent  to  his  conviction,  I  met  the 
district  magistrate,  who,  after  saying  how  he  regretted 
having  had  to  convict  such  a  fine,  honest-looking 
individual  as  Gourditta  Singh,  asked  me  who  I  had 
appointed  in  his  place  ? 

Now,  as  it  so  happened,  I  had,  for  certain  reasons 
shortly  to  be  justified,  given  the  appointment  to  his 
accuser,  a  fact  which,  as  I  expected  it  would,  surprised 
the  magistrate  considerably,  for,  as  he  observed  truth- 
fully enough,  "he  was  a  most  repulsive-looking  indi- 
vidual and  apparently  unsuited  for  the  post,"  adding 
that,  "  I  should  probably  find  this  to  be  the  case." 

"  Oh,  I  can  easily  move  him  if  he  doesn't  give 
satisfaction.  However,  time  will  show,"  I  replied,  little 
thinking  how  soon  this  discovery  would  be  made. 

A  month  had  scarcely  elapsed  since  the  date  of  this 
conversation,  when  two  ferry-men  appeared  before  the 
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district  magistrate  and  lodged  a  charge  of  extortion 
against  the  new  head  constable  of  opium  boat  No  1, 
who,  they  declared,  on  the  false  plea  of  their  boats  being 
overcrowded,  had  extorted  money  from  them  under 
threat  of  prosecution. 

The  head  constable  was  accordingly  summoned 
before  the  magistrate,  and  the  charge  being  fully  proved 
against  him,  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  six 
months'  rigorous  imprisonment.  On  hearing  the  result 
of  the  trial,  I  took  the  precaution  to  warn  the  jailor  to 
keep  these  two  ex-head  constables  apart,  lest  Gourditta 
Singh,  the  Sikh,  should  execute  his  threat  and  make  the 
Bengali  feel  that  what  he  had  done  ^*  was  not  good  for 
his  health,"  for  I  much  feared  the  Sikh  would  murder 
the  other  if  they  met  I 

One  morning,  exactly  three  months  from  the  date 
of  Gourditta  Singh's  conviction,  coming  to  office  some- 
what late,  I  saw  a  man,  standing  in  one  corner,  who, 
with  his  hands  over  his  face,  seemed  from  the  heaving 
of  his  shoulders  to  be  sobbing. 

It  proved  to  be  the  man  himself,  who,  just  released 
from  jail,  had  come  straight  to  my  office  to  see  me  and, 
as  he  said,  "  report  himself  !  "  Shame-faced,  shrunken, 
and  abject-looking,  he  bore  but  small  resemblance  to 
the  once  upright,  smart,  soldierly  policeman  of  three 
short  months  ago. 

I  had  never  seen  a  human  being  so  utterly  crushed 
and  broken  within  so  brief  a  space  of  time,  and  so 
painful  was  the  sight  to  me,  that  I  resolved  to  bring 
the  interview  to  a  speedy  termination. 

Cheering  him  up  as  best  I  could,  I  said  I  would  find 
him  some  employment  at  once  and  meanwhile  give  him 
what  money  he  required  for  his  immediate  wants, 
pending  the  raising  by  subscription,  amongst  the 
European  officials,  of  a  sum  sufficient  to  start  him  on 
his  new  career. 

But  to  this  he  objected  strongly.  **  No,  no, 
sahib,"  he  protested.  "  Let  me  suffer  no  more  shame 
by  begging ;  but  permit  me,  now  that  I  have 
*  reported  my  return '  to  your  honour,  to  go  away  and 
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hide  my  shame  in  some  place  where  I  shall  be  wholly 
unknown.  I  have  sufficient  money  for  my  wants, 
though  when  I  left  the  jail  an  hour  ago,  I  had  not  one 
rupee ;  but  the  magistrate  sahib,  yes,  the  very  one  who, 
under  the  cruel  law,  sent  me  to  prison,  met  me  at  the 
jail  and  thrust  seventy  rupees  into  my  cloth,  for  which 
deed  alone  may  God  bless  him,  not  only  for  the  money 
he  gave  me,  but  for  his  kind  thought." 

I  attempted  to  dissuade  him  from  his  purpose, 
pointing  out  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  his 
offence  would  be  forgotten  and  in  his  new  career  he 
could  retrieve  his  lost  character  ;  but  he  was  inexorable 
in  his  resolve  to  go  away  and  hide  his  shame. 

"  No,  sahib,"  he  said,  "  I  am  now  a  *  released 
convict,'  one  to  be  scoffed  at  and  despised  by  all  I 
meet.  1 1 — a  soldier  once — and,  till  three  short  months 
ago,  was  one  still  in  all  but  name — second  in  charge  of 
the  reserve,  respected  by  all  my  men  and  feared  by  not 
a  few — and  yet  what  have  I  done  to  deserve  this  humilia- 
tion ?  "  he  continued.  *'  I  took  but  three  bamboos  from 
hundreds  I  had  rescued  myself  at  some  risk  to  my  life, 
and  at  the  cost  of  appearing  before  your  honour,  dirty 
and  disreputable-looking  as  a  coolie  !  These  I  gave  to 
my  wife  in  the  presence  of  my  crew,  as  I  would  have 
done  had  your  honour  and  the  district  magistrate  been 
present  there  too,  for  I  had  no  thought  of  doing  wrong, 
much  less  that  an  act  so  innocently  done  could  be 
called  by  the  shameful  name  of  theft." 

Here  he  broke  down  completely,  then,  after  a  while, 
regaining  his  composure,  "  Oh,  sahib !  "  he  continued, 
"  when  I  think  of  what  might  have  been,  and  recall  to 
mind  how,  after  the  Mutiny  ten  years  ago,  I  went  home 
and  saw  my  father — himself  an  old  soldier — and  showed 
him  a  translation  of  a  letter  I  had  been  given,  and 
how  he  had  wept  in  delight  on  reading  it,  saying  I 
would  one  day  win  much  honour  at  the  hands  of  the 
*  sirkar  *  '  and " 

"  What  letter  do  you  refer  to  ? "  I  asked,  interrupting 
him. 

Government, 
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**  This,  sahib,"  he  replied,  producing  a  crumpled  piece 
of  paper  from  his  pugri.  It  was  a  certificate  in  English 
from  Wake,  the  heroic  defender  of  the  famous  "  Arrah 
House,"  acknowledging  '^  the  gallant  conduct  of  Trooper 
Gourditta  Singh,  Sikh,  of  the  Irregular  Cavalry,  who, 
under  a  galling  fire,  had  brought  in  Captain  Thompson, 
severely  wounded,  from  the  field,  and  thereby  saved  his 
life  at  the  risk  of  his  own  ! " 

**Why  have  you  never  shown  me  this  before?"  I 
asked,  when  I  had  read  it. 

"  It  does  not  become  a  Sikh  to  boast  of  what  he  has 
done,"  he  replied  proudly.  **  It  is  true  the  Captain 
sahib  was  heavy,  and  the  bullets  were  flying  in  plenty, 
as  I  ran  on  with  him  on  my  back  ;  but  any  one  else 
would  have  done  as  I  did  if  he  was  big  and  strong 
as  I  am  !  " 

But  I  waited  to  hear  no  more.  Telling  him  to 
remain  till  I  came  back,  I  jumped  into  my  dog- cart, 
still  standing  outside,  and  drove  off  to  the  commissioner, 
to  whom  I  told  the  story.  He  took  the  crumpled  paper 
from  me,  and  reading  it,  exclaimed,  "  It's  genuine  too. 
I  know  Wake  well,  and  that  is  his  handwriting  and 
signature.  Good  God  ! — to  think  of  a  man  with  such  a 
record  to  be  imprisoned  and  disgraced  for  taking  three 
wretched  bamboos,  which  he  had  himself  rescued  !  It's 
a  scandal  to  our  rule  and  must  be  rectified  at  once." 

Half  an  hour  later  he  had  caught  the  down  mail  to 
Calcutta  and  was  on  his  way  to  the  inspector-general  of 
police.  It  was  near  midnight  when  he  returned  ;  but 
he  had  brought  with  him  an  order  reinstating  head 
constable  Gourditta  Singh  in  his  appointment,  and  post- 
ing him  to  the  reserve  of  his  former  district  Arrah  and 
the  scene  of  his  heroic  deed ! 

!¥  Hn  *  *  Ht 

Two  years  had  rolled  by  with  the  rapidity  which, 
even  the  long  Indian  days,  when  fully  occupied,  can 
pass  from  weeks  to  months,  except  in  the  hot  season 
when  time,  itself  exhausted,  seems  too  tired  to  move. 

It  was  on  one  of  these  long  hot- weather  afternoons 
that,  travelling  down  country  by  train,  we  had  pulled 
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up  at  the  Arrah  railway  station  for  lunch.  Leaving  my 
sun-baked  carriage,  I  was  making  my  way  along  the 
crowded  platform,  to  the  refreshment-room,  when  I 
almost  collided  with  a  tall  native  coming  in  my 
direction. 

He  was  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  a  police  sub- 
inspector,  and  having  his  sword  on,  was,  I  inferred,  in 
command  of  an  armed  escort  which,  judging  by  his  rank, 
was  evidently  a  strong  one. 

Glancing  up  at  him  as  we  met  I  saw,  to  my  surprise, 
that  this  huge  policeman  was  my  old  friend  Gourditta 
Singh,  late  head  constable  and,  alas,  ex-convict,  whom  I 
had  not  seen  or  heard  of,  since  we  parted!  He, 
recognising  me  too  at  once,  came  smartly  to  attention, 
and  saluting,  presently,  on  my  questioning  him,  told 
me  how  he  had  fared  since  we  met,  and  how  he  had  so 
quickly  attained  to  his  present  rank. 

"  Well,  sahib,"  he  began.  "  Your  honour  remembers, 
doubtless,  that  I  was  posted  to  the  *  Arrah  reserve '  as 
head  constable.  No  one  there  knew  of  my  recent 
trouble,  nor  did  this  leak  out.  Well,  one  day,  the 
inspector-general  sahib  on  his  tour  came  to  inspect  us, 
and  being  much  pleased  with  all  he  saw,  was  good  enough 
to  say  it  was  largely  due  to  my  poor  efforts  I 

"  Before  he  left  he  took  me  aside  and,  saying  he  was 
glad  to  find  I  had  so  fully  justified  his  action  in 
reinstating  me,  told  me  that  I  must  now  learn  to  read 
and  write,  and  that  when  my  district  superintendent 
reported  me  efficient  in  these  respects,  he  would  see 
what  he  could  do  for  me  ! 

"  I  could  only  salute  in  acknowledgment,  for  though 
my  feelings  of  gratitude  were  such  that  I  could  have 
fallen  at  his  feet,  yet  what  else  was  I — a  soldier,  and  in 
uniform,  to  do  ?  However,  I  carried  out  his  orders  and, 
in  time,  came  to  read  and  write  fairly  well. 

'*  A  month  ago  the  reserve  sub-inspector  being  trans- 
ferred, the  inspector-general  sahib  gave  a  special  order 
that  I  should  be  promoted  and  appointed  to  the  vacant 
post. 

**  But  this,  sahib,"  he  continued,  **  is  the  proudest 
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day  of  my  life,  for  in  that  closed  waggon  " — pointing 
proudly  to  it — *'lies  my  complete  justification!  It  is 
loaded  with  specie,  amounting  to  many  thousands  of 
rupees — going  to  the  Treasury  in  Calcutta — and  I — the 
late  ex-convict  and  branded  criminal  am  now  in 
command  of  the  escort  which  protects  it !  " 

And  such,  indeed,  was  the  fact,  for,  as  I  learnt  later, 
the  waggon  in  question  was  full,  almost  to  the  roof, 
with  thousand-rupee  bags,  while,  in  trucks  at  either  end, 
were  seated  some  fifty  men  of  the  escort  with  their 
rifles  between  their  knees !  All  this  in  charge  of,  and 
entrusted  to  a  man  who  but  two  short  years  ago  had 
been  judicially  declared,  and  imprisoned  as,  a  thief ! — a 
proof  that  the  immortal  Bumble  had  not  been  so  very 
wrong  in  his  views  as  to  the  infallibility  of  the  law  ! 


CHAPTER  XXV 

I  NOW  come  to  a  period  of  my  somewhat  heterogeneous 
career  when,  having  gone  through  the  various  phases  as 
"stowaway,"  *' cabin-boy,"  *' able-seaman,"  '* railway 
guard,"  and  finally  "  policeman,"  I  was  transferred  to 
the  jail  department  of  the  Government  of  Bengal. 

This  being  then  a  new  creation,  it  was  thrown  open 
to  such  police  officers  desirous  of  joining  it,  or  who  had 
shown  a  special  aptitude  for  work  of  this  nature. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  I  had  done  neither — 
on  the  contrary — for,  in  the  first  place,  I  had  much 
regretted  abandoning  the  free,  open-air  life  in  the  police 
— and,  secondly,  except  for  being  careful  that  a  prisoner 
once  arrested  should  not  escape,  had  exhibited  no 
particular  fitness  for  the  duties  of  a  jailor— or  to  give 
him  his  more  dignified  title — "  Assistant  Superintendent 
of  Jails." 

But  financial  reasons— including  an  increasing  family 
— had  tempted  me  to  apply  for  one  of  these  appoint- 
ments, because  the  pay  was  better  and  being  a  new 
department,  promotion  more  likely  to  be  rapid. 

Thus,  one  morning,  having  given  over  charge  of  my 
police  district  to  my  successor   some   days   before,   I 

reported  myself  to  the  superintendent  of  B jail, 

and  was  duly  installed  as  an  assistant  superintendent. 

I  pass  over  the  first  year  or  so  of  my  service  in  this 
capacity,  which  were  spent  chiefly  in  making  myself 
acquainted  with  my  duties  and,  incidentally,  with  the 
prisoners,  whose  acquaintanceship,  though  far  from 
desirable  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  it  was  obviously 
necessary  for  me  to  cultivate  more  closely  than  was 
agreeable  to  myself  or — at  times — to  them  ! 
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My  life  then,  during  this  probationary  period,  so  to 
speak,  was  neither  very  interesting  nor  enjoyable,  and  it 
was  not  till  I  was  promoted  to  oj0&ciate  as  superintendent 
of  the  jail,  that  I  first  began  to  take  a  real  pleasure  in 
my  duties,  or  met  with  any  interesting  experiences  and 
adventures,  some  of  which  I  now  propose  relating  in 
continuation,  and  conclusion,  of  a  record  which,  though 
possibly  lacking  literary  finish,  at  the  least  portrays  a 
diversfied  career. 

My  first  experience,  so  far  as  I  remember,  for  in  the 
comparative  monotony  of  prison  life,  it  is  difficult  to 
describe  these  events  chronologically,  was  in  connection 
with  an  escape,  I  once  had  from  a  homicidal  prisoner. 
The  incident  itself,  though  not  particularly  thrilling,  so 
far  as  my  personal  safety  was  concerned,  was  yet 
sufficiently  unique  and  exciting  in  its  way  to  merit  a 
description. 

For  though  life  in  the  jail  department  is — as  I  have 
said — apt  to  be  monotonous  on  the  whole,  there  are 
times  when  even  the  most  insatiable  of  adventure- 
seekers  would  find  it  exciting  enough,  as  I  did  in  this 
instance. 

One  morning,  shortly  after  taking  over  charge,  I 
was  going  *'  my  rounds  "  with  the  jailor — a  European 
of  many  years'  experience  of  jailor's  duties,  and  one  of 
the  bravest  men  I  have  ever  met.  Having  visited  every 
part  of  the  building,  we  proceeded  to  the  **  punishment 
cells,"  of  which  there  were  forty-eight  in  all,  each  with 
a  small  yard  of  its  own,  leading  into  a  larger  one, 
common  to  them  all.  These  cells  were  fitted  with  iron, 
grated  doors,  and  the  yard,  with  wooden  ones,  with 
a  "  spy-hole  "  in  each,  through  which  the  sentry  patrol- 
ling the  larger  yard,  could  keep  his  eye  on  the  occupants. 

It  was  the  superintendent's  duty  to  enter  such  cells 
as  were  occupied  daily  and  interview  the  men  confined, 
noting  their  condition  and  any  complaint  they  had  to 
make.  Though  sometimes  such  interviews  were  held 
outside,  for  unless  a  man  was  especially  troublesome, 
he  could  occasionally  make  use  of  his  cell-yard  for 
exercise. 
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We  had  visited  about  a  dozen  of  these  cells  and 
were  about  to  open  the  yard  door  of  the  next  one,  when 
the  sentry  on  patrol  called  out,  warning  me  "not  to 
enter  as  the  man  in  that  cell  was  very  Violent  and  would 
be  likely  to  attack  any  one  attempting  to  go  in." 

Hearing  this,  I  looked  through  the  glazed  "spy- 
hole" and  saw  the  prisoner,  who  the  day  before  had 
assaulted  a  fellow-convict,  sitting  on  the  cell  doorstep, 
with  the  gunny  cloth  and  twine,  he  had  been  working 
at,  scattered  all  about  the  floor,  and  holding  in  one  hand 
a  short  length  of  hoop-iron,  sharpened  at  one  end,  which 
had  been  given  him  to  use  as  a  twine  cutter. 

He  had,  I  noticed,  evidently  by  rubbing  it  on  the 
stone  doorstep,  converted  this  clumsy  "thread  cutter" 
into  an  effective,  sharp-pointed,  stabbing  weapon,  and 
by  winding  a  strip  of  gunny  cloth  round  the  other  end 
and  fastening  it  with  twine,  extemporised  a  secure  and 
serviceable  handle. 

But  this  was  not  all,  for  in  his  other  hand  he  grasped 
his  three-cornered  needle,  such  as  sail-makers  use,  round 
the  eye  of  which  he  had  also  wound  a  strip  of  gunny 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  a  handle  for  this  weapon 
too. 

Moreover,  the  man  himself  was  beyond  all  doubt  a 
raving  lunatic  at  the  moment — his  eyes  were  blood-shot, 
and  he  was  muttering  to  himself  some  words  wholly 
unintelligible  to  either  the  jailor  or  myself.  He  sat 
with  his  heels  tucked  well  under  him,  evidently  prepared 
to  spring  at  the  first  person  who  entered  and,  being  a 
young,  powerfully-built  up-country  man,  would — even 
if  unarmed — be  a  dangerous  man  to  tackle. 

Kealising  at  once  that  this  would  be  a  difficult  case 
to  deal  with  in  the  ordinary  way,  that  is  by  inducements 
first,  then  threats,  I  proposed  to  the  jailor  that  we 
should  each  arm  ourselves  with  a  baton  and  make  a 
sudden  rush  at  the  madman,  knocking  him  on  the  head 
if  he  showed  fight,  which  I  felt  certain  he  would. 

But,  to  my  surprise,  the  jailor,  who — as  I  have  said, 
was  absolutely  fearless,  and  a  strict  disciplinarian — 
suggested  milder  methods,  and  of  a  kind  which  made 
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me  wonder,  for  the  moment,  whether  the  situation  had 
made  a  lunatic  of  him  too  ! 

*'  No,  I  think  it  would  be  a  pity  to  hurt  him,  sir,*' 
he  said,  "  for,  as  you  see,  the  poor  chap  is  raving  mad, 
and  doesn't  know  what  he  is  doing  ;  so  I  propose  '  case 
armouring '  some  strong  warders  and  sending  them  in 
instead." 

Now,  what  "  case  armouring  "  might  mean  I  hadn't 
the  faintest  notion,  but  it  struck  me  that  to  make 
the  warders  bear  the  brunt  of  the  attack,  would  be 
tantamount  to  admitting  that  we  shirked  the  task 
ourselves ;  so,  before  consenting,  I  asked  him  to 
explain. 

"  Well,  sir,"  he  replied,  **  we  had  a  similar  case 
here  before,  when  the  then  superintendent — a  very 
ingenious  gentleman,  sir — thought  out  a  plan.  Select- 
ing six  strong  warders,  he  wrapped  them  up  in  several 
folds  of  blankets,  and  sent  them  at  the  prisoner  ;  who, 
armed  with  a  knife,  attacked  them  furiously ;  but 
though  each  received  a  stab  or  two,  not  a  man  of  them 
was  injured  1 " 

This  ingenious,  though  somewhat  quaint  device 
having  been  apparently  so  efiPective,  I  accepted  the 
jailor's  suggestion,  and  telling  him  to  proceed  with  it, 
watched  the  preparations  with  considerable  interest. 

Some  forty  blankets  being,  first,  fetched  out  of  store, 
were  spread  out  on  the  ground,  and  each  folded  length- 
ways into  several  thicknesses.  Six  strong  warders  were 
then  selected,  and  one  by  one,  swathed  tightly  in  these 
folds  till  the  head,  face,  and  whole  of  the  body,  down  to 
the  knees  were  enveloped,  six  of  these  folded  blankets 
being  used  on  each  man !  a  couple  of  open  ones  were 
then  wrapped  round  the  now  mummy-like  figures,  and 
firmly  secured  with  twine. 

Being  thus  thoroughly  "  case  armoured,"  they  were 
now  invisible  from  the  knees  upwards,  and  their  arms, 
too,  being  within  the  folds  could  not  be  used,  nor  could 
they  see  for  their  eyes  were  covered  too,  and  could  only 
hear  when  shouted  to ;  but  they  could  walk,  or  rather 
shuffle  along,  and  feel  if  any  one  pushed  against  them, 
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in  fact,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  were  but  a  mass  of 
moving  blankets. 

The  six  men  were  now  ranged  in  single  file,  facing 
the  cell-yard  doorway  and,  it  having  been  already  ex- 
plained to  them  what  they  were  required  to  do,  the  door 
was  opened  and  the  first  man  pushed  in.  Seeing  him 
the  lunatic  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  while  he  stood, 
gazing  in  amazement  to  see  a  blanket  moving,  the  rest 
were  thrust  in,  and  the  door  slammed  to. 

Then,  with  a  yell  like  that  of  some  wild  beast,  the 
madman  rushed  upon  them,  and  with  both  hands  raised 
above  his  head,  delivered  with  all  his  force  stab  after 
stab,  now  on  one  and  then  another  in  the  frenzied 
manner  common  to  all  persons  in  this  demented 
condition. 

But  the  blanketed  figures,  impervious  to  his  blows, 
were  irresistible,  and  as  I  stood,  looking  through  the 
spy-hole,  I  saw  they  were  forcing  him  back  by  sheer 
weight  and  might  of  numbers,  and  within  less  than  two 
minutes,  had  him  wedged  up  tightly  in  one  corner  of 
the  yard. 

The  jailor  and  I  now  entered,  and  forcing  our  way 
through  the  moving  mass  of  blankets,  soon  came  upon 
one  naked  arm,  and  then  another,  and  gripping  them 
firmly,  dispossessed  the  lunatic  of  his  two  weapons,  then, 
other  warders  coming  to  our  assistance,  we  bound  and 
tied  him  up. 

Of  the  two  weapons  he  had  so  ingeniously  con- 
structed, the  needle  was  apparently  the  most  deadly, 
for  on  showing  it  to  the  doctor,  whom  I  found  later  in 
the  hospital,  he  told  me  that  a  wound  inflicted  by  this 
anywhere  in  the  region  of  the  stomach,  or  abdomen, 
would  be  likely  to  cause  peritonitis,  or  other  fatal 
injury. 

But,  be  that  as  it  may,  strangely  enough,  some  six 
months  or  so  following  on  this  incident,  1  experienced 
another  like  encounter,  in  which  my  assailant  was 
armed  with  a  similar  deadly  instrument,  for  which  he, 
too,  like  the  madman,  had  constructed  a  handle. 

The   prisoner,   on    this   occasion,    though    eighteeu 
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years  old,  was,  for  some  unknown  reason,  marked  a 
** juvenile  offender"!  He  had  been  convicted  of  two 
attempted  murders  !  for  which  he  had  received  seven 
years'  transportation  and  sent  to  my  jail,  pending 
deportation  to  the  Andaman  Penal  Settlement,  which 
might  not  be  for  months.  What  to  do  with  him, 
meanwhile,  was  the  question  left  for  me  to  decide.  I 
could  not  keep  him  "  in  cells,"  for  he  was  most  delicate 
looking  and  needed  fresh  air,  or  would  probably  die. 
Finally,  my  good  nature  overcoming  my  sense  of 
prudence,  I  sent  him  to  the  "  juvenile  yard,"  there  to 
be  employed  in  the  nominal  *'  hard  labour  "  of  sewing 
bags  ! 

He  had  not  been  there  long,  when,  one  morning, 
entering  the  yard,  I  saw  a  number  of  boys  "  ranged  up," 
for  orders.  The  warder  was  standing  with  his  back  to 
the  door  facing  the  row ;  but,  as  I  came  in,  suddenly 
sprang  forward  and  seized  one  of  the  boys  by  the  throat ! 

My  indignation  was  naturally  aroused,  for  personal 
violence  by  a  jail  official  towards  any  prisoner,  no 
matter  of  what  class,  is,  under  the  jail  code,  a  gross 
offence,  more  especially  if  the  latter  happens  to  be  a 
"juvenile."  Ordering  the  warder,  therefore,  angrily,  to 
let  go,  I  went  forward  myself  and  pulled  his  hand 
away.  The  next  moment  the  young  ruffian,  whom  I 
had  rescued,  deliberately  turned  round  and  spat  in 
my  face  ! 

The  warder,  too  terrified  for  the  moment  at  witnessing 
this  indignity  to  speak  at  once,  at  length  explained 
that  for  the  last  half-hour,  this  hopeful  youth  had  been 
abusing  him  in  language  too  filthy  to  repeat,  and  had, 
finally,  spat  on  him  too.  Therefore,  seeing  he  was 
about  to  do  the  same  to  me,  he  had  tried  to  prevent 
him. 

My  first  impulse  was  to  order  the  youth  a  flogging 
at  once  ;  but,  tact  and  temper  being  two  qualities  which 
every  jail  oflScer  must  possess,  or  acquire  if  he  lacks 
them,  I  controlled  my  own  feelings  of  revenge,  and, 
wiping  my  face  with  my  handkerchief,  ordered  the  boy 
to  be  taken  to  the  cells. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  boy's  state  of  health  would 
not  admit  of ,  his  being  either  flogged  or  placed  on  penal 
diet,  and  I  was  glad  to  have  time  to  consider  what 
other  punishment  to  inflict.  Finishing  my  inspection, 
therefore,  I  went  on  to  visit  the  cells. 

Here  I  found  an  elderly  warder  struggling  with  a 
boy  in  the  outer  yard,  and  who,  as  I  came  closer,  was,  I 
saw,  the  same  whom  I  had  just  sent  to  the  "  cells." 
The  warder  had  hold  of  him  by  the  left  wrist,  and  was 
clutching  at  his  other  hand  in  which  he  held  a  long, 
bag-sewing  needle. 

"  What's  the  matter  now  ? "'  I  asked. 

"  He  won't  give  up  the  needle,  sahib,"  replied  the 
man,  who  proved  to  be  the  head  warder.  "  The  warder 
on  duty  has  been  tryiug  to  get  it  from  him,"  he 
continued,  "  but  he  refuses  to  give  it  up,  and  spat  at 
the  man,  who  is  a  Brahmin,  while  he  is  merely  son  of  a 
low-caste  Teli,*  but,  knowing  you  did  not  strike  him 
when  he  so  grievously  insulted  your  honour,  the  warder 
did  not  like  to  use  force." 

By  this  time  I  was  close  to  the  struggling  pair,  and, 
ignoring  the  implied  stricture  on  my  forbearance,  shouted 
to  the  boy  to  *'  give  up  the  needle  at  once,"  with  the 
result  that,  after  one  or  two  eel-like  wriggles,  he  twisted 
himself  free  and  made  a  spring  at  me.  I  saw  the  right 
arm  raised  then  strike  downwards.  I  caught  at  it  but 
missed.  The  next  moment  I  felt  the  needle,  as  I 
thought,  enter  my  abdomen,  and  a  thud,  as  if  the  hand 
which  held  it,  had  driven  the  blow  well  home. 

Remembering  what  the  doctor  had  said,  I  fully 
believed  I  had  been  fatally  injured,  but  determined  to 
have  my  revenge  while  I  had  sufficient  strength  'still 
left.  I  doubled  my  fist  and  struck  my  assailant  a  blow, 
right  between  the  eyes,  with  all  the  force  I  could 
command. 

He  went  down  like  a  stone,  falling  into  a  surface 
drain  in  front  of  the  row  of  cells,  and,  whether  from  the 
blow  or  fall,  lay  prone  and  apparently  unconscious. 

And  now  came  the  warder's  opportunity  to  avenge 

*  Oil-maker, 
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himself  on  that  low-caste  creature  who  had  abused  him, 
and,  above  all,  dared  to  spit  in  a  Brahmin's  face ! 
Rushing  at  him,  with  upraised  baton,  he  was  apparently 
about  to  strike  him  on  the  head,  when,  guessing  his 
intention,  I  jumped  at  him  and  seized  his  arm  as  it 
descended  and,  though  surprised  to  find  myself  so 
strong  and  active  still,  wrenched  the  baton  from  his 
hand. 

"  He  has  been  sufficiently  punished  already  and  is 
unconscious,"  I  said.  "Carry  him  to  the  hospital  at 
once  and  send  for  the  hospital  assistant  to  attend 
him." 

Meanwhile,  the  civil  surgeon — the  same  who  had 
described  the  serious  injuries  these  needles  could 
inflict — on  his  usual  daily  inspection  had  fortunately 
arrived,  and,  examining  me  carefully,  found  that  the 
needle,  had,  providentially,  only  grazed  my  hip. 

"  He  was  happily  too  close  to  you  when  he  struck," 
he  said,  "  for  another  inch  or  so  would  have  just  made 
all  the  difference,"  from  which  I  inferred  that  I  had  come 
perilously  near  to  verifying  his  theory  I 

I  was,  naturally,  much  relieved  to  find  myself, 
comparatively,  uninjured,  though  none  the  less  surprised 
on  discovering  I  had  been  the  victim  of  my  own 
imagination,  for  I  was  quite  sure  I  had  felt  the  needle 
driven  home  into  my  body  ! 

The  incident,  however,  had  a  somewhat  dramatic 
ending,  for  a  month  had  hardly  passed,  when  a  serious 
epidemic  of  cholera  broke  out  in  the  jail.  Eighty 
prisoners  were  attacked,  of  whom  sixty  eventually 
succumbed,  amongst  them  this  young  firebrand,  to 
whose  third  attempt  at  murder  I  had  been  so  nearly 
falling  a  victim.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  go,  and  I 
couldn't  but  think  him  fortunate,  since  had  he  survived 
his  seven  years'  incarceration,  and  returned  to  civil  life, 
it  must  assuredly  have  been,  ere  long,  cut  short  by  the 
usual  legal  method  employed  in  such  cases,  the  gallows 
and  a  rope  ! 

For  never  in  all  my  long  experience  of  criminals, 
extending  to  over  forty  years,  had  I  met  one  of  whom 
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it  might  have  more  certainly  been  prophesied  that  he 
was  "  born  to  be  hanged !  "  But  a  kind  Providence, 
possibly  in  consideration  of  his  youth  and  untutored 
up-bringing,  had  mercifully  accorded  him  a  more 
peaceful  and  respectable  ending  to  his  life. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

Following  on  my  adventures  with  homicidal,  and 
juvenile  prisoners — both  of  whom  I  found,  as  I  have 
shown,  sufficiently  troublesome  to  deal  with,  I  now  come 
to  my  experiences  with  a  class  of  convicts,  who  though 
of  the — so-called — *'  gentler  sex,"  proved  infinitely  more 
troublesome  than  either. 

In  the  "  central  and  transferring"  jail  at  Alipore,  I 
have  had  in  my  charge  over  two  thousand  male  prisoners 
at  a  time,  while  in  the  auxiliary  female  jail  of  *'  Russa  '' 
rarely  more  than  two  hundred  female  convicts.  Yet  I 
had  more  trouble  with  these  comparatively  few  women 
than  with  at  least  ten  times  this  number  of  males  con- 
fined in  the  main  building. 

**  Russa,"  though  under  the  same  medical  officer  and 
superintendent,  and  required  to  be  visited  by  them 
daily,  was  situated  about  three  miles  from  Alipur  and 
was  in  charge  of  a  jailor  and  his  wife,  who  resided  on  the 
spot,  and  were  immediately  responsible  for  its  proper 
control. 

The  doctor,  at  the  time,  was  a  somewhat  elderly 
man  and  though  by  no  means  a  misogynist,  yet  a  strong 
advocate  for  keeping  "woman  in  her  place,"  heing  of 
opinion  that  if  she  chose  to  qualify  for  a  convict,  she 
must  conform  with  the  rules  of  prison  life  and  behave 
herself  while  in  jail  1 

Unfortunately  for  his  "  patients,"  his  standard  of 
good  behaviour  was  considerably  higher  than  the  average 
likely  to  be  attained  by  many  Indian  female  prisoners, 
for  being  an  exceptionally  strict  disciplinarian,  what 
might  have  been  considered  a  venial  offence  by  others 
was,  in  his  eyes,  almost  a  crime. 
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Thus  he  was  constantly  at  loggerheads  with  these 
**  ladies,"  and  at  times  worried  almost  to  distraction  by 
what  he  described  as  their  "  feminine  eccentricities  and 
devilments,"  which  he  declared  were  sufficient  to  drive 
**  a  fellow  ravinor  mad  "  in  time  !  But  the  troubles  he 
had  hitherto  complained  of  were  mere  trifles  in  com- 
parison with  those  he  was  destined  presently  to  endure, 
and  of  which  I,  as  superintendent,  had,  necessarily,  to 
take  my  full  share. 

The  first  of  these  was  occasioned  by  two  strong- 
minded,  and  equally  able-bodied  females  who,  proceed- 
ing from  wordy  warfare  to  actual  and  reciprocating 
personal  assaults,  soon  embroiled — as  partisan  of  one 
side  or  the  other — the  whole  female  population  of  the 
jail 

The  jailor,  inquiring  into  the  matter,  having  dis- 
covered, as  he  considered,  the  aggressor,  confined  her  in 
a  cell  and  reported  the  matter  to  the  superintendent — 
myself — ^^for  orders;  but  no  sooner  had  he  made  his 
report  than  knowing,  from  my  long  police  experience, 
how  prone  native  women  are  to  attempting  suicide  on 
the  smallest  provocation,  I  ordered  him  to  return  at 
once  and  put  a  female  warder  with  her  in  the  cell. 

Hurrying  back  immediately  to  carry  out  this  order, 
he  proceeded  to  the  cell,  to  find  that  the  woman  had 
already  done  as  I  had  feared — and  only  too  success- 
fully, for  she  was  quite  dead  when  discovered  !  She 
had  hanged  herself  from  the  grated  window  of  her  cell 
and  —incredible  as  it  may  seem — with  a  rope  made  of 
her  own  hair,  which,  as  it  happened,  was  exceptionally 
long  and  abundant ! 

There  were  three  strengthening  bars  to  the  window 
— to  the  upper  one  of  which  she  had  fixed  the  **  rope  ** 
by  standing  on  the  lower  ;  thus  suspended  her  feet  were 
within  a  few  inches  only  of  this  support  so  that  to 
have  saved  herself,  she  had  merely  to  put  them  on  this 
lower  bar. 

Yet  such  determination  had  she  shown  to  end  her 
life  that,  when  found,  her  toes  were  actually  and 
evidently  purposely,  pointed  downwards  I  and  her  hands 
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deliberately  clasped  behind  her  back  !  Moreover  there 
could  have  been  no  **drop"  so  that  she  must  have 
remained  conscious  for  some  time,  suffering  excruciating 
agony,  while  she  was  thus  literally  strangling  herself 
to  death ! 

However,  her  troubles — whatever  they  might  have 
been — were  now  over,  while  mine  and  the  unhappy 
doctor's  were  only  just  beginning,  for  early  the  next 
morning,  when  on  our  way  to  inquire  into  the  matter, 
and  while  still  some  little  distance  from  the  jail,  we 
could  hear  the  shriU  voices  of  evidently  a  hundred  or 
more  females  raised  in  lamentation  and,  as  we  found 
later,  in  mutinous  protest. 

After  completion  of  the  inquiry,  I  harangued  them 
separately  and  collectively,  pointing  out  the  serious- 
ness of  their  rebellious  conduct  and  so  on,  and  finally, 
by  inducements  mingled  with  threats  of  severe  punish- 
ments, persuaded  them  to  return  to  their  work.  The 
doctor,  as  we  drove  home,  declared  I  had  been  too 
lenient ;  but  I  had  resolved,  before  taking  harsher 
measures,  to  try  what  kindness  could  do,  especially  as  I 
had  learnt  that  each  one  of  the  hundred  or  so  women 
was  as  much  to  blame  as  the  rest,  and  to  have  punished 
them  all  might  lead  to  further  trouble. 

However,  the  doctor  was  probably  right  after  all, 
for  at  three  o'clock  next  morning  he  appeared  at  my 
bedside,  having  been  summoned  by  the  Russa  Hospital 
Assistant  to  help  him  to  resuscitate  another  female 
prisoner  who  had  been  discovered  dangling  from  a 
window  grate  in  her  sleeping  ward  ! 

We  drove  off  there  at  once,  and  on  arrival  found 
the  woman  lying  on  the  floor,  surrounded  by  some  thirty 
or  so  of  her  companions,  all  weeping,  more  or  less 
hysterically  but  doing  nothing  to  assist  the  would-be 
suicide  to  recover.  After  much  difficulty  the  doctor 
managed  to  resuscitate  her,  when  all  the  excuse  she 
had  to  offer  was  that  **  now  that  her  friend  Lulchmi  '* 
— the  woman  who  had  hanged  herself — "  was  dead,  life 
was  not  worth  living,  and  that  she  would  try  to  kill 
herself  again  as  soon  as  an  opportunity  offered  !  " 
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In  these  circumstances  there  was  nothing  to  be 
done  except  to  take  preventive  measures,  which  I  did 
by  placing  her  in  the  custody  of  two  strong  female 
warders,  with  instructions  to  watch  her  closely  day  and 
night.  Having  seen  these  orders  carried  out  I  drove 
home  with  the  doctor,  disgusted  with  jail  work  in 
general  and  female  prisoners  in  particular. 

The  next  night  another  woman  was  found  hanging, 
and  again  we  were  summoned  in  the  early  morning 
hours — the  doctor  to  revive  her  and  I  to  do  the  best  I 
could  to  check  this  epidemic  of  suicidal  mania,  but  with 
no  immediate  success,  for  this  "  hanging  business  '* 
continued  for  seven  nights  consecutively,  on  the  last  of 
which  no  less  than  two  attempts  were  made ! 

This  was  becoming,  or  rather  was  already,  a  very 
serious  matter,  none  the  less  so  that  there  seemed  to  be 
no  means  of  putting  an  end  to  these  attempts.  The 
jailor  and  his  wife  were  both  in  despair,  for  never  had 
there  been  such  a  scandal  in  their  jail,  while  as  for  the 
doctor  and  myself,  both  being  in  the  more  responsible 
position  and  directly  answerable  to  Government  for  the 
discipline  and  general  welfare  of  the  establishments, 
were  at  our  wits  end  to  know  what  to  do.  The  doctor 
declared  again  that  it  was  my  undue  leniency  that 
had  brought  matters  to  this  pass  and  had  made  such  a 
condition  of  affairs  even  possible  ;  but  we  finally  agreed 
to  differ  on  this  point !  Theoretically,  he  was  no  doubt 
in  the  right,  at  the  same  time  granting  that  I  might 
have  used  harsher  methods,  the  only  two  forms  of 
punishment  at  all  likely  to  have  been  deterrent,  were 
— whipping,  and  solitary  confinement  in  cells,  neither 
of  which,  under  the  rules  for  female  prisoners,  was  I 
permitted  to  inflict. 

I  shall  have  more  to  say  on  this  subject  later. 
Meanwhile,  to  go  back  to  the  story.  On  my  way  back 
to  the  house  after  my  investigation  of  the  last  two 
attempted  suicides,  I  racked  my  brains  to  discover  some 
effective  means  of  checking  these  attempts,  for  I  felt  I 
must  do  something,  and  that  quickly,  or  confess  my 
inability  to  maintain  good  discipline  in  this  jail,  and  thus 
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risk  the  probability  of  a  transfer,  in  disgrace,  to  some 
less  important  charge. 

Presently  a  bright  idea  occurred  to  me,  which  like 
most  such  sudden  inspirations,  was  so  simple  that  I 
wondered  the  plan  had  not  suggested  itself  to  me 
before.  I  had  not  sufficient  padded  cells  in  which  to 
confine  so  many  -potential  folos-de-se,  but  I  could  secure 
the  most  likely  where  they  slept  and  thus  frustrate  their 
attempts !  and,  incidentally,  make  them  serve  as  a 
warning  to  the  rest ! 

With  my  thoughts  full  of  this  new  scheme,  instead 
of  returning  to  my  house  and  completing  my  night's 
rest,  I  drove  straight  to  the  jail  blacksmith's  shop,  and 
rousing  up  the  workers,  set  them  to  forge  me  several 
long  ring-bolts  with  their  ends  sharp  and  strong  enough 
to  drive  into  a  brick  wall. 

With  these  I  hastened  back  to  Kussa,  and  entering 
the  largest  sleeping  wards,  had  one  of  these  ring-bolts 
driven  into  the  brick  wall  between  some  of  the  low 
earthern  mounds,  which  served  as  bed-steads  for  the 
women,  these  bolts  being  fixed  at  a  height  of  about  one 
foot  above  the  floor. 

The  making  and  fixing  up  of  these  devices  had, 
naturally,  occupied  some  time,  thus,  when  the  work  was 
all  completed,  it  was  nearing  the  hour  at  which  the 
convicts  were  usually  locked  up  for  the  night ;  so,  seating 
myself  on  one  of  the  bedsteads,  I  waited  patiently, 
wondering  to  myself  the  while  how  they  would  receive 
the  surprise  I  had  in  store  for  them ! 

Presently,  accompanied  by  their  warders,  they  all 
came  trooping  in — evidently  much  astonished  to  find 
me  waiting  for  them.  I  now  selected  such  of  their 
number  as  I  thought  most  likely  to  try  to  emulate  their 
suicidally-minded  comrades  and,  making  them  lie  down, 
one  by  one,  each  with  her  head  beneath  the  ring-bolt, 
handcufiied  her  to  it,  one  half  of  the  "cufi""  being 
through  the  ring  and  the  other  round  her  wrist ! 

*'  Now,"  I  said,  I  fear  somewhat  exultingly  as  all 
were  fixed  up,  "  you  can  try  to  hang  yourselves  as 
soon  as  you  please  !  "     Then  collecting  the  rest  of  the 
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women  round  me,  I  explained  to  them  why  I  had 
done  this,  adding  that  *'  I  had  plenty  more  of  these 
ring-bolts  in  stock,  and  would  continue  using  them  in 
this  manner,  as  long  as  these  attempts  at  suicide  went 
on !  " 

That  night  the  doctor  and  I  slept  in  peace,  nor  had 
we  another  attempt  at  self-murder  while  I  remained  in 
charge  of  the  Russa  female  prison,  for,  after  a  week's 
endurance  of  this  "  ring-bolt  system,'*  the  would-be 
ofienders  showed  symptoms  of  amendment  and  soon 
began  to  beg  piteously  for  forgiveness. 

This  I  promised  to  grant,  provided  each  of  the 
women  could  persuade  a  well-behaved  prisoner  to 
consent  to  being  handcuffed  to  her  and  sleep  in  the 
same  bed ;  but  this,  as  I  had  anticipated,  none  would 
consent  to  do. 

However,  within  a  fortnight  from  its  inception,  the 
contrivance  had  fully  accomplished  its  purpose,  and 
great  was  the  rejoicing  in  the  wards  when,  one  morning, 
I  announced  its  abolition.  But  to  the  end  of  my 
incumbency,  the  ring-bolts  remained  in  the  walls  of  the 
wards — silent,  but  effective  reminders  to  the  inmates, 
present  and  future,  that  discipline  could,  and  always 
would  be  maintained ! 

But  whether  the  Government  would  have  approved 
of  the  measures  I  had  adopted  is  open  to  question,  and 
yet,  what  else  could  I  have  done  ?  Had  the  delinquents 
been  male  prisoners,  I  would,  of  course,  have  sentenced 
the  first  would-be  suicide  to  be  flogged  and  thus, 
probably,  nipped  the  epidemic  in  the  bud. 

A  milder  form  of  the  same  punishment  would  in  the 
case  of  the  women  have  doubtless  proved  as  efficacious ; 
but  even  had  this  been  legal,  nothing  would  have 
induced  me  to  inflict  such  a  punishment  on  a  woman^ 
however  serious  might  be  her  offence,  and  sooner  than 
order  it,  would  have  submitted  my  resignation. 

On  the  other  hand,  solitary  confinement  in  a  cell 
would  have  had  an  equally,  if  not  greater,  beneficent 
effect.  Indeed,  in  former  years,  when  it  was  customary 
for  female  prisoners  in  Indian  jails  to  be  confined  in 
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dark  cells,  the  punishment  had  been  found  to  be  the 
most  deterrent  in  all  offences  against  jail  discipline. 

Unfortunately  many  years  before  the  time  of  which 
I  write,  some  self-opinionated,  globe-trotting  busy-body, 
when  touring  through  India,  had  reported  against  this 
harmless,  yet  most  effective,  mode  of  punishment  to  the 
Home  authorities,  with  the  result  that  the  only  efficient 
means  of  enforcing  discipline  in  Indian  female  prisons 
was  abolished  ! 

This  incident,  though  comparatively  unimportant  in 
itself,  yet  tends  to  prove  the  incalculable  harm  that  can 
be  done  by  irresponsible  individuals,  who,  after  a  stay 
of  six  months — often  as  few  weeks,  in  India — write 
books  and  articles,  describing  what  they  allege  to  have 
seen  and  airing  their  views  as  to  how  that  country 
should  be  governed. 

This  description — often  highly  coloured — and  their 
views — generally  in  opposition  to  those  of  men  who 
have  lived  in  the  country  all  their  lives — are  yet 
probably  read  by  large  numbers  of  the  British  public, 
the  majority  of  whom  are  possibly  as  ignorant  as  the 
writer,  but  who  naturally  form  their  own  opinion  on 
the  false  premises  and  are  thus  left  under  the  impression 
that  India  is  misruled  ! 

This  is  a  subject,  in  fact,  on  which  pages  might  be 
written,  though  possibly  in  vain,  and  as  what  I  am 
writing  purports  to  be  a  narrative  of  travel  and 
adventure  and  not  an  essay  on  Indian  administration,  I 
must  apologise  for  having  touched  on  it,  and  return  to 
those  adventures,  of  which  I  have  still  many  to  relate. 
«  «  «  «  « 

After  the  experiences  just  recorded,  I  had  hoped  that 
the  measures  I  had  adopted  would  have  put  an  end  to 
all  further  trouble,  so  far  as  the  female  convicts  were 
concerned.  But,  as  I  was  soon  to  learn,  women 
prisoners  had  other  ways  of  driving  their  custodian 
nearly  mad  than  attempted  suicides  by  hanging,  and 
as  this  fresh  trouble  was  caused  by  a  newly  arrived 
prisoner,  I  had  not  been  able  to  foresee,  much  less  to 
prevent  it 
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The  trouble  and  anxiety  which  the  woman,  whose  story 
I  am  now  about  to  tell,  gave  the  doctor  and  myself,  is, 
if  only  as  an  instance  of  determination  and  extraordinary 
physical  endurance,  probably  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  jail  administration,  and,  but  for  having  witnessed  it 
myself,  I  could  not  have  believed  possible  of  any  of  her 
sex. 

The  fact,  too,  that  she  was  a  native  of  Bengal  makes 
her  conduct  all  the  more  remarkable,  for  the  people  of 
this  province,  as  a  whole,  are  of  a  timid,  yielding  dis- 
position— in  fine,  utterly  lacking,  as  a  rule,  just  the 
characteristics  which  she  not  only  showed  herself  to  be 
possessed  of,  but  displayed  to  an  extraordinary  degree. 
Her  conduct  was,  in  fact,  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
well-known  old  saying,  "  that  it  is  always  the  exception 
which  proves  the  rule."  Nevertheless,  the  incident  was 
of  such  an  unusual,  and  remarkable  nature,  that  I  have 
described  it  in  greater  detail  than  would  otherwise  have 
been  necessary — or  even  perhaps  desirable — except  from 
the  medical-jurisprudence  point  of  view. 

Trusting  to  be  excused,  then,  should  my  description 
of  the  incident  be  considered  too  realistic,  I  will  now 
proceed  to  relate  it. 

Some  weeks  had  elapsed  since  the  "  suicide  epidemic  " 
had  been  checked,  and  the  jail  restored  to  its  normal 
condition,  when,  one  morning,  there  arrived  another 
female  prisoner,  sent  here  under  escort  from  one  of  the 
district  jails.  She  was  in  due  course  brought  before  the 
medical  officer  and  examined  as  to  her  fitness,  physically 
and  mentally,  for  the  kind  of  labour  which  the  executive 
had  desired  she  should  be  put  on,     She  bad  come  with 
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an  exceptionally  bad  character  from  tlie  officer  in  charge 
of  the  jail  to  which  she  had  been  sent  on  being  sentenced  ; 
in  fact,  the  officer  in  question  had  in  a  report  to  the 
inspector  general,  admitted  that  *^  she  was  quite  beyond 
his  powers  to  control,"  and  had  begged  that,  being  a 
long-term  prisoner,  she  should  be  transferred  to  the 
Russa  central  jail,  where  the  discipline  was  naturally 
more  strict  and  a  stronger  staff  employed. 

The  doctor,  on  examining  her,  was  quite  satisfied 
with  the  state  of  her  health  and  strong,  physical 
appearance — declaring  that  "  she  was  just  the  stamp  of 
prisoner  he  would  like  to  see  the  jail  filled  with,"  and 
expressed  his  opinion  that  she  might  be  put  on  to  the 
oil  mills,  or,  in  fact,  any  kind  of  work  which  the  super- 
intendent thought  fit  to  give  her,  since  she  was  not 
likely  to  suffer  in  health  from  any  so-called  ''hard 
labour,"  which  the  rules  permitted ! 

He  saw  her  later  *'  on  the  mills,"  and  was  greatly 
pleased,  telling  me  he  had  noticed  she  was  doing  much 
more  work  than  her  two  fellow-labourers  put  together, 
and  was  loud  in  his  praise  of  the  new  prisoner  ;  for,  as  a 
rule,  female  convicts  seldom  take  kindly  to  hard  work 
and  rarely  get  reconciled  to  it. 

Meanwhile,  work  being  stopped  for  breakfast  that 
morning,  the  women  were  marched  off  to  their  respective 
feeding  platforms,  and  their  meal  of  curry  and  rice  set 
before  them,  whereupon  Jaimoni — as  the  new  prisoner 
was  named — demanded  to  see  the  jailor  at  once  ! 

Summoned  by  a  warder,  he  presently  appeared  and 
inquired  what  it  was  she  complained  of  ?  "  This,"  she 
replied,  pointing  to  the  platter,  *'is  rice,  which  I  never 
eat,  I  wish  for  bread,"  and  when  told  she  could  not  have 
it  without  a  special  order,  pushed  the  plate  aside,  and 
looking  at  him  defiantly,  refused  to  eat  this  food ! 

When  the  meal  hour  was  over,  the  women  were 
sent  back  to  their  respective  worksheds,  Jaimoni 
accompanying  the  oil-mill  gang ;  but  on  being  ordered 
to  go  on  to  it,  refused,  saying  "  she  had  had  nothing  to 
eat,  and  no  woman  could  be  expected  to  work  without 
food." 
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The  jailor  being  summoned  again,  reasoned  with 
her,  but  all  in  vain  till,  seeing  she  was  not  to  be 
persuaded,  he  confined  her  in  the  cells,  but — remember- 
ing the  recent  suicide  attempts — took  the  precaution  of 
putting  a  well-behaved  prisoner,  who  volunteered  to  go, 
in  with  her. 

The  doctor,  happening  to  be  late  the  following 
morning,  I  had  ample  time  in  which  to  exhaust  every 
effort,  and  all  my  eloquence,  in  the  best  Bengali  I  was 
master  of,  upon  the  obstinate  Jaimoni ;  but  as  well 
might j  I  have  tried  to  move  a  dead  elephant  unaided,  as 
this  stubborn  woman  from  the  position  she  had  assumed. 

**  No,"  she  reiterated,  *^  I  will  not  work  unless  I  eat, 
and  rice  I  will  not  eat  for  any  man,  no,  not  even  if  the 
big  lord  sahib  *  himself  ordered  me  to  do  so."  Then, 
evidently  thinking  that  she  had  not  been  sufficiently 
emphatic,  she  went  on,  "  I  have  been  to  many  small 
Bengal  jails,  and  at  each  of  them  the  superintendent 
sahib,  who  was  also  a  doctor,  tried  to  make  me,  but  as 
they  found  I  would  sooner  die  that  give  in,  they  had  to 
yield  themselves.  You  can  starve  me,  if  you  please,  but 
rice  I  will  not  eat !  *' 

This  was  a  nice  dilemma  for  one  in  my  position,  as 
head  of  the  jail,  to  be  placed  in — and  yet  I  could  do 
nothing  till  the  doctor  arrived — though  what  more  he 
could  do  than  I  had  tried,  was  beyond  my  compre- 
hension. Finally,  sending  her  back  to  the  cell,  and 
affecting  to  treat  the  incident  as  of  no  importance,  I 
went  on  with  my  daily  routine. 

But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  new  trouble  was 
absorbing  my  whole  attention,  for  the  struggle,  I  could 
see,  promised  to  be  a  bitter  one,  and  unless  the  doctor 
could  find  some  means  of  helping  us  out  of  this  difficulty, 
it  seemed  extremely  probable  that  we — like  the  "  small 
jail  superintendents,"  whom  the  woman  had  so  slight- 
ingly referred  to — would  be  discomfited  in  our  turn. 

Had  this  Jaimoni  been  a  male  prisoner — which  I 
sincerely  wished  she  was — the  case  would  have  been 
simple  enough  to  deal  with ;  for  I  would  have  awarded 

*  Governor-General. 
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him  a  dozen  cuts  with  a  rattan  and,  if  still  rebellious,  a 
second,  and  more  liberal  dose,  when  he  would  in  all 
probability  have  altered  his  mind  and  given  no  more 
trouble. 

But,  being  a  female,  I  could  not — nor  even  if  I  could 
— adopt  such  drastic  measures,  for,  apart  from  my  own 
feeling  on  the  subject,  the  law,  while  ordaining  that  a 
murderer — even  though  she  be  a  woman — may  be 
hanged — as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  prove  later — draws 
a  line  at  the  infliction  of  corporal  punishment,  as  I  have 
already  observed,  on  any  female,  no  matter  what  her 
offence  may  have  been  ! 

Thus,  this  struggle,  on  such  unequal  terms,  was 
bound  to  be  prolonged,  and  bitter  to  the  end.  I  was, 
therefore,  glad  to  find  that  I  had  the  medical  officer  to 
help  me  and  share  the  responsibility.  He  was,  as  I  have 
already  hinted,  an  exceptionally  able  man,  and  one  to 
whom  the  native  character  was  well  known.  He  had 
himself,  moreover,  been,  from  time  to  time,  medical 
officer  and  in  charge  of  several  district  jails,  and  knew 
exactly,  therefore,  what  should  or  should  not  be  done. 

When  he  arrived  I  acquainted  him  with  all  the 
particulars  of  the  case.  He  had  a  long  interview  with 
the  woman,  and,  with  more  patience  than  I  had  given 
him  credit  for  possessing,  explained  to  her — as,  indeed, 
I  had  already  done  myself — that  rice,  being  the  staple 
food  in  Bengal  jails,  she,  in  common  with  the  rest,  must 
eat  it,  but  if  he  found  it  disagreed  with  her  he  would, 
although  she  was  a  "  Bengali,"  and  not  an  *'  up-country  '* 
woman,  order  her  the  diet  as  provided  for  the  latter. 

But  she  would  listen  to  no  reason  and  all  arguments 
proved   in  vain.      Her   one   and   parrot-like   cry    was 

"  bread,  bread,  bread "     This  she  would  have  or 

nothing.  "  He  might  starve  her,  and  she  might  die,  and 
probably  would  die,  but  rice  she  was  determined  not  to 
eat  in  any  shape  or  form.  No,  not  even  if  he  forced  it 
down  her  throat ! " 

So,  here  we  were — two,  comparatively  highly  paid, 
and,  therefore,  presumably  as  efficient,  jail  officials, 
responsible   for  its   discipline    and    yet   powerless    to 
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enforce  it.  And  why  ?  Because  one  determined  prisoner, 
and  she  only  a  woman,  taking  full  advantage  of  her  sex, 
had  thought  fit,  first  to  break  the  rules,  then  set  our 
authority  at  defiance  ! 

It  was,  indeed,  a  strange  and  humiliating  position 
for  us  both,  and,  so  far  as  we  could  see,  likely  to  be 
continued,  for  the  doctor,  as  completely  baffled  as  my- 
self, had  no  coercive  measures  to  propose,  any  more  than 
had  that  fabulous  individual,  who  took  his  horse  to  the 
water  but  failed  to  make  it  drink ! 

Thus  the  woman  was  again  taken  back  to  her  cell, 
to  be  brought  out  each  time  the  meals  were  served,  but 
always  with  the  same  result.  And  so  it  went  on  for 
four  whole  days,  during  which  not  one  particle  of  food, 
of  any  kind,  had  passed  her  lips.  On  the  fifth  morning, 
however,  fearing  this  starvation,  if  continued,  might 
have  serious  results,  I  suggested  to  the  doctor  that  some 
other  measures  should  now  be  resorted  to. 

But  he  assured  me  that  she  was  not  in  any  danger  to 
her  health,  in  fact  was  as  yet  quite  strong  and  well. 
"She  has,"  he  declared,  *Hhe  constitution  of  a  rhino- 
ceros, and  would  probably  hold  out  for  several  days 
unless  we  could  forbid  her  being  given  any  water,  in 
which  case  she  would  no  doubt  give  in  at  once.*' 

But  this  was  obviously  out  of  the  question,  especially 
as  the  weather  happened  to  be  unusually  warm.  On 
the  other  hand,  all  our  efibrts  were  continued  to  induce 
her  to  eat,  the  jailor  himself  seeing  that  the  best,  and 
most  appetising  dishes — though  all,  necessarily  com- 
posed of  rice,  were  placed  before  her  at  each  meal  hour, 
but  invariably  left  untouched  ! 

On  the  morning  of  the  seventh  day,  on  visiting  the 
cell,  I  found  the  doctor  engaged  in  feeling  her  pulse. 
The  woman  now  was  looking  very  weak  and  much 
altered  in  appearance  to  the  day  she  arrived  when — 
though  she  had  marched  many  miles  on  foot — she  had 
looked  quite  stout  and  strong.  But  her  ribs  were  now 
visible  and  she  was — or  professed  to  be — unable  to 
stand  up  without  assistance. 

In  fact,  when  the  doctor  left  the  cell  he  was  looking 
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very  grave,  and  when  I  joined  him  outside,  admitted  that 
"  the  woman  was  in  a  very  serious  condition  and  that 
the  time  had  now  come  when  something  must  be  done  ; 
for,  though  strong,  as  was  still  her  will,  her  body  could 
no  longer  bear  the  strain  of  her  long  fast." 

The  hospital  assistant  was  accordingly  sent  for  and 
directed  to  prepare  at  once  a  mess  he  ordered,  composed 
of  milk  and  rum,  etc.,  and  to  bring  it  immediately, 
together  with  the  stomach  pump — a  curious-looking 
implement  I  had  once  seen,  which  had  lain  long  unused, 
and  was  probably  more  ancient  than  the  jail  itself ! 

Despite  the  woman's  long  fast,  and  her  very  evident 
weakness,  administering  food  by  means  of  this  con- 
trivance was  not  an  easy  task.  Clenching  her  teeth 
firmly,  she  resisted  with  all  her  remaining  strength,  till 
at  length,  her  jaws  being  forced  open,  the  nozzle  and  a 
part  of  the  tube  was  pushed  down  into  her  throat. 

The  pump  was  now  set  going,  and  continued,  till 
the  last  spoonful  of  the  gruel  was  consumed :  but  the 
operation,  judging  from  appearances,  must  have  been 
exceedingly  unpleasant  to  the  patient,  for  even  to  me, 
merely  a  spectator,  the  performance  was  the  most 
nauseating  and  repulsive  that  I  had  as  yet  been  called 
upon  to  witness,  and  caused  me  to  regret  having  adopted 
a  career  in  which  the  miserable,  and  more  sordid  sides 
of  life,  were  so  frequently  displayed.  Indeed,  at  the 
moment,  I  would  gladly  have  exchanged  my  present 
post,  with  all  its  responsibilities,  comparatively  high 
pay  and  future  prospects,  for  even  the  humble  positions 
I  had  occupied  during  that  vicissitudinary  period  of  my 
career  when,  as  a  stowaway,  able- seaman,  and  railway 
guard,  respectively,  my  surroundings  were  at  any  rate 
less  depressing. 

But  more  than  all  did  I  now  regret  my  past  life  in 
the  police  when,  though  brought  in  frequent  contact 
with  criminals  of  all  classes,  I  was  not  compelled  to  live 
with  them ;  for,  once  handed  over  to  the  tender  mercy 
of  the  law,  my  connexion  with  them  ceased,  nor  was  I 
called  upon  to  witness  the  punishment  to  which  they 
might  subsequently  be  sentenced. 
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Then,  too,  the  free,  open-air  life  in  the  police  was 
sadly  in  contrast  with  my  present  existence,  cooped  up 
as  I  was  within  the  limits  of  the  jail  for  the  major 
portion  of  each  day,  and  where — except  in  name — I  was 
practically  as  much  a  prisoner  as  the  meanest  convict  in 
my  charge  ! 

But  to  continue.  This  artificial  feeding,  personally 
conducted  by  the  doctor,  went  on  for  some  days  till,  at 
length,  finding  his  assistant  was  now  competent  to 
"  carry  on  '*  alone,  he  left  the  task  to  him  and  the  jailor 
to  continue  ;  but  I — visiting  her  daily  on  my  rounds — 
could  see  that  she  was  visibly  growing  weaker  day  by 
day. 

At  length  one  morning,  finding  her  unconscious,  and 
being  told  she  was  now  always  more  or  less  in  this 
condition,  I  began  to  feel  uneasy  again  ;  but  on  con- 
sulting the  doctor,  he  declared  that  she  was  in  no 
immediate  danger  yet,  and  he  being  the  one  responsible 
for  her  health,  I  said  no  more. 

However,  a  fortnight  from  the  day  on  which  the 
artificial  feeding  had  begun,  while  we  were  standing  at 
the  central  jail  gate,  about  to  start  for  Russa,  we  saw  a 
dog-cart  driven  rapidly,  coming  in  our  direction. 
Presently  it  drew  up,  and  out  of  it  jumped  the  Russa 
jailor,  red  in  the  face  and  evidently  much  perturbed 
in  mind. 

"  For  God's  sake,  come  at  once,  sir — the  woman  is 
dying,"  he  cried  excitedly,  addressing  the  doctor,  then, 
as  if  relieved  at  having  rid  himself  of  this  important 
information,  went  on  more  calmly  to  tell  us,  "  that 
while  the  woman  was  in  the  act  of  being  fed  with  the 
pump,  the  bone  nozzle  had  come  off  the  tube  and  was 
sticking  far  down  her  throat ! 

"  It's  being  merely  held  by  a  single  thread  too,*'  he 
went  on,  again  becoming  excited.  '*The  hospital 
assistant  is  holding  it,  but  it  may  break  at  any  moment ! 
so  there's  no  time  to  lose." 

Jumping  into  my  dog-cart,  which  was  standing 
ready  at  the  gate,  we  hurried  off  to  Russa  as  fast  as  the 
horse  could  go,  to  be  confronted  on  arrival  with  a  sight 
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such  as  I  never  wish  to  see  again — and  find  difficult  to 
forget,  though  many  years  have  since  elapsed. 

On  the  floor  of  the  cell  was  the  woman,  lying  at  full 
length.  On  one  side  of  her  was  the  jailor's  wife  and  on 
the  other,  the  hospital  assistant,  holding,  with  a 
tremulous  thumb  and  finger,  one  end  of  a  silken  thread, 
the  other  being  attached  to  the  nozzle,  now  halfway 
down  her  throat ! 

The  man,  evidently  afraid  to  put  the  slightest  strain 
on  it  lest  it|  should  break,  was  trembling  like  as  aspen 
leaf  and  seemed  completely  unnerved ;  while  the 
wretched  "  patient,"  clearly  realising  the  danger  she  was 
in,  looked  terror-stricken  as,  with  her  eyes  bulging  and 
already  congested,  she  held  her  mouth  wide  open  as 
though  anxious  to  render  all  the  aid  she  could — her 
interests  and  those  of  the  authorities  being,  for  once, 
identical. 

As  she  caught  sight  of  the  doctor  in  the  door-way, 
a  ray  of  hope  appeared  to  cross  her  features  and  become 
intensified  as  the  hitherto  stern  "  doctor  sahib  "  flopped 
down  on  to  his  knees,  on  the  bare  tiles,  and  taking  the 
thread  from  his  assistant's  trembling  fingers,  gradually 
put  a  strain  on  it. 

Kealising,  as  a  medical  man,  that  there  was  but  this 
one  slender,  silken  thread  between  the  woman  and 
eternity — a  fact  she  seemed  fully  cognisant  of  herself — 
he  had  to  use  the  greatest  caution  lest  the  silk  thread 
should  break,  and  thus  destroy  the  only  means  of 
saving  her  life. 

Increasing  the  strain  on  the  thread  by  almost 
infinitesimal  degrees,  while  we,  the  spectators,  watched 
his  eff'orts,  scarcely  daring  to  breathe — the  protuberance 
in  her  throat,  which  was  clearly  visible  from  outside 
gradually  began  to  travel  upwards.  Inch  by  inch  the 
swelling  rose,  till  at  length — a  space  of  time  that 
seemed  like  hours — the  nozzle  was  extracted  from  her 
throat,  coming  out  with  a  sound  as  of  a  cork  drawn 
from  a  bottle ! 

Then,  to  our  amazement,  the  woman,  who  a  moment 
before  had  been  at  the  point  of  death — incapable  alik^ 
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of  action  or  speech — sat  bolt  upright,  and  in  tones  as 
strong  as  when  she  had  voiced  her  protests  days  ago, 
exclaimed  :  "  Oh,  doctor  sahib — superintendent  sahib, 
I'll  eat  anything  you  give  me,  and  do  any  work  you 
want,  but,  oh,  for  Kali  Mai's  *  sake,  put  not  that  accursed 
thing  down  my  throat  again  !  " 

She  was  carried  off  to  hospital  at  once,  where  she 
soon — fed  entirely  on  rice  ! — regained  her  strength  and 
was,  thenceforth,  one  of  the  best  behaved  women  in  the 
jail — becoming,  eventually,  a  "prisoner  officer,"  and, 
earning  many  marks  in  remission  of  her  sentence,  was 
finally  released  before  its  completion. 

*  (Goddess)  Kali  mother. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 

In  recording  these  reminiscences  of  a  past,  so  long 
ago  as  to  seem  almost  a  pre-existence,  I  have  not — as  I 
think  I  already  stated — attempted  to  relate  my  adven- 
tures and  experiences  in  their  proper  sequence,  but 
rather  in  the  order  in  which  they  recurred  to  me  while 
trying  to  recall  them. 

Thus  the  incidents  I  am  now  about  to  relate,  occurred 
— I  now  remember — before  my  transfer  on  promotion 
to  the  Central  Jail,  which  was  the  scene  of  my  last 
stories — and  relate  partly  to  the  period  when  I  was  put 
in  charge  of  the  European  Penitentiary,  and  include, 
inter  alia,  some  curious  instances  of"  escapes"  and  *'  re- 
captures," without  which  no  record  of  prison  life  would 
be  complete. 

The  Penitentiary  in  question  was  situated  at 
Hazarerbagh,  the  capital  and  head  quarters  of  that 
district — a  wild  and  inhospitable  tract  of  country  com- 
posed of  rocks  and  thorny  jungles.  The  rain-fall  being 
much  below  the  average,  water  is  scarce,  and  most  of 
the  land  thus  quite  unfit  for  cultivation. 

The  ^^Santhal,"  "  Kole,"  and  **Mundah"  tribes, 
who  compose  its  population,  are  said  to  be  indigenous 
to  the  soil,  and  retain  many  of  their  ancient  customs. 
Being  an  exceptionally  honest,  truthful  race  of  people, 
they  are  naturally  much  in  favour  with  Europeans  of 
all  classes,  and  are,  moreover,  thorough  sportsmen, 
devoted  to  hunting,  and  exceptionally  expert  is  the  use 
of  bows  and  arrows. 

Hazarerbagh  itself  is  some  seventy  miles  distant 
from  any  line  of  rail,  so  that  prisoners  escaping  from 
the  Penitentiary  have,  in  the  first  instance,  to  travel  this 
distance  on  foot.     Then,  hidden  in  coal  trucks  or  goods 
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waggons — if  fortunate  enough  to  find  such  shelter — to 
make  their  way  to  Calcutta,  where  the  captain  of  some 
short-handed  ship,  or  steamer,  might  let  them  work 
their  passage  home. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  all  these  difficulties,  several 
prisoners  did  escape  from  the  Penitentiary  in  the  earlier 
days  of  its  creation,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  the 
Military  Authorities,  many  of  the  prisoners  being  ex- 
British  soldiers. 

The  majority  of  these,  however,  were  not  criminals 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  but  men  weary  of  their 
long  service  in  India,  who,  by  committing  some  venial 
offence,  had  expected  to  be  sent  home ;  but,  instead, 
found  themselves  in  an  Indian  prison  ! 

The  increasing  frequency  of  such  escapes  had  led  to 
the  offer  of  a  large  reward — one  hundred  rupees — for 
each  white  prisoner  recaptured.  Now,  the  Santhali,  and 
kindred,  tribes  being  extremely  poor,  one  hundred  rupees 
represents  to  them  quite  a  fortune.  Hence,  though 
hitherto  in  the  habit  of  assisting  escaped  white  prisoners 
with  food  and  guidance  through  their  wild,  trackless, 
jungly  country,  the  promise  of  this  large  reward— added 
to  the  excitement  of  hunting  "  human  "  game,  soon  had 
the  effect  desired  !  For  the  proclamation,  spread  broad- 
cast through  their  villages,  appealed  to  the  sporting 
instincts  of  a  people  to  whom  dangerous  adventures  are 
as  dear  as  cricket  or  football  to  an  Englishman.  Thus, 
to  arrest  a  runaway  European  likely  to  resist,  being  a 
form  of  sport  just  suited  to  their  tastes,  they  gladly 
agreed  to  attempt  the  recapture  of  the  next. 

An  opportunity  soon  offered ;  for  within  a  few  weeks 
of  their  services  being  enlisted,  the  authorities  sent 
round  a  notice  that  three  white  prisoners  had  escaped, 
these  being  all  Irishmen  and  of  the  same  regiment, 
undergoing  ^ve  years'  rigorous  imprisonment  at  the 
time. 

One  of  them,  having  once  worked  as  a  saddler,  had 
constructed  three  '' life-preservers,"  and  with  these 
weapons,  hidden  in  their  clothing,  had  scaled  the  outer 
wall  at  night,  and — unperceived  by  the  sentries — made 
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for  the  railway  line,  avoiding  the  public  road  for  fear  of 
recapture  by  the  mounted  police. 

They  travelled  all  night,  guiding  themselves  by  the 
stars,  and  till  the  morning  was  well  advanced,  when, 
finding  the  heat  unbearable,  they  sought  shelter  from 
the  sun  in  the  shade  of  some  tree,  and  there  passed  the 
day. 

So  far  they  had  not  come  across  a  hut  or  human 
habitation  of  any  sort  or  kind,  nor  yet  met  a  soul  to 
guide  them,  or  from  whom  they  could  beg  a  meal  and 
drink  of  milk,  or  even  water  !  Thus — hungry,  faint, 
and  wearied  with  their  tramp,  they  slept  through  these 
broiling  hours. 

With  the  coming  of  sunset  and  cooler  air,  they  re- 
sumed their  blind  way,  trusting  it  might  lead  to  their 
goal — the  railway  station,  or,  at  worst,  to  some  portion 
of  the  line.  Presently,  as  the  short  twilight  was 
merging  into  darkness,  they  saw  a  **  Santhali "  in  the 
distance,  crossing  an  opening  to  their  front.  They 
shouted  to  him  to  stop,  and  then  followed  in  pursuit, 
but  quickly  as  they  ran,  he  had  vanished  from  their 
view  into  the  jungle. 

But  a  few  minutes  later,  as  they  were  struggling  on 
through  this  dense  jungle,  they  saw  a  crowd  of  men  in 
front  of  them  who,  armed  with  bows  and  arrows, 
evidently  intended  to  bar  their  further  progress.  How 
many  there  were  they  could  not  tell  precisely  ;  but 
their  number  seemed  to  be  increasing  every  moment. 

The  fugitives  thought,  at  first,  of  pushing  through, 
if  necessary  by  force ;  but  as  they  drew  nearer  to  them, 
they  noticed  that  every  man  had  fitted  an  arrow  to  his 
bow,  evidently  prepared  to  shoot  on  the  slighest  pro- 
vocation. Moreover,  they  showed  no  signs  of  giving 
way — on  the  contrary,  were  slowly  advancing  ! 

In  face  of  this  hostile  attitude,  the  three  ex-soldiers 
stepped  back,  for  they  knew  that  these  tribes  were 
given  to  using  poisoned  arrows.  Then,  thinking  that 
perhaps  their  village  lay  beyond,  which  they  did  not 
wish  Europeans  to  enter,  they  turned  to  their  right 
hoping  to  avoid  them  ;  but  here,  too,  they  found  their 
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passage  blocked ;  they  then  tried  to  their  left,  but  were 
again  similarly  opposed. 

In  short  they  now  discovered  there  was  a  ring  of 
men  all  round  them,  except  for  one  small  gap,  which 
seemed  comparatively  free,  so,  "following  the  line  of 
least  resistance,"  they  proceeded  that  way  ;  but  by  this 
time  had  completely  lost  their  reckoning,  and  had  not 
the  faintest  notion  where  they  were  being  driven,  nor 
even  in  what  direction  they  were  going ! 

And  so — throughout  the  live-long  night,  always 
followed  by  these  bowmen,  who  seemed  bent  on  driving 
them  in  one  particular  direction,  they  tramped  on, 
weary  and  worn ;  scratched  continually  by  thorns, 
hungry,  and  parched  with  thirst,  yet  unable  to  halt  and 
rest,  lest  a  poisoned  arrow  should  come  as  a  reminder  to 
"move  on." 

Meanwhile  the  savages,  all  around  them  on  every 
side  except  their  front,  were  shouting  orders  to  each 
other,  evidently  directions  as  to  the  point  of  the  compass 
in  which  the  fugitives  were  intended  to  be  driven,  for 
any  deviations  made  by  the  latter  were  speedily  cor- 
rected by  the  bowmen,  who,  with  threatening  gestures, 
promptly  turned  them  in  the  "  right "  direction ! 

Daylight  at  last  appeared,  and  objects  becoming 
clearly  visible,  the  fugitives  perceived  that  the  ring  of 
men  round  them  had  gradually  closed  up,  and,  more- 
over, that  there  was  what  looked  like  a  brick-kiln  in 
front  of  them,  towards  which  they  were  being  steadily 
driven,  and  finally  found  themselves  jammed  against  it, 
with  the  bowmen,  in  a  semi-circle,  round  them. 

They  were  not  long  in  discovering  the  nature  of  this 
obstacle,  nor  the  reason  of  their  savage  escort's  tactics 
all  this  while,  for  what  they  had  taken  for  a  brick-kiln, 
was  the  outer  wall  of  the  Penitentiary,  to  which  their 
horde  of  captors — for  such  they  proved — had  been 
driving  them  all  night ! 

"Well,  I  am  d — dl"  was,  not  unnaturally,  the 
first  exclamation  of  the  fugitives,  in  chorus,  as  they 
found  themselves  against  the  very  wall  which,  but  a 
few  hpurs  ago,  they  h^^d  scaled  with  such  labour ;  but 
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seeing  what  they  had  suffered  in  those  hours,  they 
were  more  relieved  than  otherwise  when,  a  few  minutes 
later,  the  prison  gate  being  opened,  the  jailor  appeared 
and,  with  a  smile  of  welcome,  again  conducted  them  to 
their  comparatively  comfortable  cells  ! 

*  *  *  * 

In  days  gone  by  it  was  not  uncommon,  as  I  have 
already  said,  for  European  soldiers,  serving  in  India, 
who  had  grown  weary  of  the  country  and  home- sick,  to 
endeavour  by  all  kinds  of  strange  devices — even  to  the 
extent  of  committing  some  offence,  so  that  they  might 
be  discharged  from  the  army,  and  given  a  free  passage 
to  England,  albeit  this  should  involve  a  spell  in  an 
English  jail ! 

One  of  the  commonest  methods  resorted  to,  how- 
ever, was  malingering,  in  some  shape  or  form  difficult 
for  the  medical  officer  to  detect.  Thus,  a  man  would 
sometimes  pretend  to  be  stone-deaf,  and  unable  to 
hear  any  orders  given  on  parade.  This,  necessarily, 
creating  confusion  in  the  ranks,  he  would  be  ordered 
to  '^fall  out."  Continuing  these  tactics  for  a  day 
or  two  perhaps,  he  would  naturally  be  placed  on 
the  sick  list,  and  eventually  sent  into  hospital  for 
treatment. 

When  first  these  tricks  were  practised,  and  before 
they  had  been  detected  by  the  doctors,  many  fine  young 
soldiers  were  said  to  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  their 
discharge  in  this  way,  and  sent  home  as  ''physically 
unfit  for  further  service. ' '  Being  thus,  officially,  restored 
to  ''civil  life  "  their  "  affliction,  produced  by  the  Indian 
climate,"  would,  in  due  course,  gradually  abate,  till  at 
length,  declaring  themselves  '*  completely  cured,"  they 
were  now  at  liberty,  without  any  risk  of  their  deception 
being  detected,  to  search  for,  and  obtain,  some  other 
employment ! 

A  curious  example  of  these  "  malingering  methods," 
and  one  sufficiently  amusing  to  be  worth  repeating, 
once  occurred  at  a  large  military  station  in  Upper 
India,  where  a  young  soldier  suddenly  developed  what 
seemed   a  serious,  and  apparently  incurable,  form  of 
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"  stone- deafness/'  and  was  sent  into  the  station  hospital 
for  treatment. 

Here,  everything  that  skill  and  science  could 
suggest  in  the  way  of  remedies  was  tried,  but  without 
effect.  Finally,  the  doctor's  suspicions  being  aroused, 
he  thought  he  would  put  him  through  some  tests,  accord- 
ingly, one  day,  caused  a  pistol  to  be  suddenly  fired  off 
behind  the  patient's  back  ;  but  with  no  more  effect  on 
him  than  if  a  pin  had  been  dropped  ! 

Severe  blistering  behind  the  ears  in  order  to  elicit 
at  least  a  protest,  if  not  a  confession  from  the  patient, 
proved  equally  ineffective,  and  even  the  galvanic 
battery,  with  "  shocks  "  continued  at  intervals  for  some 
time  produced  no  results. 

But,  still  convinced  the  man  was  shamming,  the 
doctor  resolved  to  persevere.  Clever  and  resourceful, 
and  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  soldiers  and  their 
ways,  he  now  determined  to  try  what  a  partial  starva- 
tion process  might  effect.  Thus,  for  a  fortnight  he  kept 
the  patient  on  a  lowest  possible  diet  ;  but  to  no 
purpose.  At  length,  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
man  was  either  super-human  in  his  powers  of  endurance, 
or  that  his  affliction  was  a  reality,  he  was  about  to 
accept  the  latter  theory,  when  another  artifice,  suddenly 
occurring  to  him,  he  promptly  put  it  into  practice. 

Thus,  the  next  morning,  as  he  passed  along  from 
bed  to  bed,  questioning  the  several  occupants,  he  stopped 
at  the  recusant  patient's  cot  and  calling  to  the  hospital 
orderly,  gave  him  the  following  directions,  and  in  a 
voice  loud  and  distinct  enough  for  any  but  the  really 
deaf  to  hear. 

"  Look  here,"  he  began,  "  I  have  been  thinking  over 
this  man's  case  and  am  now  of  the  opinion  that  he 
needs  feeding  up,  and  must,  therefore,  have  a  thorough 
change  of  diet,  so  now  write  down  what  I  order  and  be 
sure  to  see  that  he  takes  them."  He  then  proceeded  to 
specify  the  various  articles  of  food  he  should  be  given, 
viz.  beef  steak  or  mutton  chops,  hot  rolls,  good  vege- 
tables, fresh  butter,  and,  above  all,  a  quart  of  beer  or 
stout  with  every  meal ! 
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For  a  whole  week  after  this  diet  had  been  prescribed, 
the  doctor  passed  the  **  deaf  man's ''  cot  in  silence. 
The  eighth  morning  he  questioned  him  but,  as  usual, 
receiving  no  reply,  he  examined  his  heart,  lungs,  and 
other  organs  most  carefully  and  apparently  with  the 
gravest  anxiety,  then,  summoning  thb  attendant, 
questioned  him  severely. 

"  How  is  it,*'  he  asked,  "  that  I  find  no  improve- 
ment in  this  man's  condition  ?  He  is  quite  as  weak  as 
he  was  seven  days  ago."  **  I  am  sure  I  don't  know, 
sir,"  replied  the  other,  who  had  been  duly  tutored, 
'^  for  he  has  been  fed  like  a  fighting  cock  all  this  time." 

*'Has  he  been  given  all  the  food  I  ordered?" 
"  Yes,  sir,  all,"  answered  the  attendant  mendaciously. 

"  But  has  he  eaten  it  all? "  "Oh  yes,  sir,  every 
scrap  of  it.  I  never  seen  such  an  appetite  in  a  patient 
all  my  life,"  replied  the  man,  again,  drawing  more 
freely  on  his  inventive  powers  as  the  inquiry  pro- 
ceeded. 

''  And  how  about  the  beer  and  stout  ?  I  particularly 
ordered  him  to  have  that  with  every  meal,"  asked  the 
doctor,  as  the  other  concluded  his  description  of  these 
imaginary  meals.  The  latter,  knowing  his  answer  to 
this  would  make  or  mar  him  in  his  superior's  estimation, 
now  excelled  himself. 

*'  Oh  yes  ! "  he  exclaimed  emphatically,  '*  I  was  very 
particular  about  that  too,  and — Lord,  sir,  you  should 
just  have  seen  'im  a- guzzling  down  them  three  quarts  aj 
day  !  Why,  it  made  me  quite  thirsty  myself  to  seen 
'im  a-doing  it !  " 

During  the  earlier  part  of  this  conversational 
inquiry,  the  *'  deaf  man"  had  lain  like  a  stone,  though 
he  had  doubtless  found  it  hard  enough  to  keep  silent 
while  this  *' dishonest  scoundrel" — as  he  imagined 
him — was  describing  the  toothsome  meals  he  had  never 
given  him  ;  but  when  it  came  to  his  *'  guzzling  down  " 
the  beer  ! — the  one  thing  he  had  longed  for  all  those 
days,  and  of  which  the  mere  thought  of  "  guzzling 
down  "  was  too  tantalising  to  bear — his  long  pent-up 
fortitude  gave  way. 
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Suddenly,  throwing  out  his  arms,  he  sat  up  in  the 
cot  and  with  his  eyes  glaring  with  rage  and  disappoint- 
ment at  having  been  deprived,  as  he  imagined,  of  all 
these  ordered  luxuries,  he  cried  loudly  :  **  Oh,  doctor,  as 
I  hope  to  go  to  heaven  that  man  is  lying.  I've  never 
had  a  bite  of  what  I  heard  your  honour  ordered  me. 
And  the  beer  too  ! — Lord  !  what  a  cruel,  hard-hearted 
villain  he  must  be  !  There  was  I,  a-looking  for  it  every 
meal  and  he  a-guzzling  of  it  himself,  may  be,  for  not  a 
drop  ever  passed  my  lips." 

The  doctor  laughed,  as  well  he  might,  for,  pathetic 
as  was  this  protest,  his  experiment  had  succeeded,  even 
beyond  his  expectations. 

**  No,"  he  said,  "  the  man  was  not  lying,  but  merely 
carrying  out  my  instructions,  and  since  this  prescription 
has  cured  you  of  your  deafness  you  have  no  reason  to 
complain ! " 

He  now  gave  a  genuine  order  for  his  diet  to  be 
increased,  with  the  result  that  the  whilom  "stone-deaf" 
patient  soon  regained  his  strength  and,  within  a  week, 
was  ordered  back  to  duty,  and  to  the  contemplation  of 
a  month's  extra  drill,  his  punishment  for  all  the  trouble 
he  had  caused ! 

^  *  *  *  ♦ 

When  malingering  in  the  various  phases  of  deafness, 
blindness,  paralysis,  etc.,  etc.,  had  all  been  thoroughly 
exploited,  the  mal-contents  amongst  the  British  soldiery, 
still  determined  to  "  get  home  somehow,"  often  resorted 
to  open  insubordination,  resulting  in  courts-martial 
and  long  terms  of  imprisonment. 

Still,  as  this  generally  meant,  as  I  have  said,  being 
sent  back  to  England,  though  perhaps  to  an  English 
jail,  there  was  some  compensation  in  feeling  that  they 
would  be  once  more  on  British  soil ;  but  when  the 
Penitentiary,  I  have  referred  to,  was  finished,  and 
the  erring  ''Tommy"  found  he  had  to  undergo  his 
imprisonment  in  India,  he  was,  naturally,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  considerably  disappointed  ! 

However,  as  it  naturally  took  some  time  for  this 
change  of  system  to  reach  the  ears  of  the  rank  and  file, 
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some  had  already  found  board  and  lodging,  as  guests 
of  the  Indian  Government,  in  the  hostel  provided  for 
them ! 

Of  this  number  were  the  three  young  Irishmen, 
whose  story,  I  have  just  told,  and  who — in  common 
with  many  others — now  realising  that  their  only  chance 
of  seeing  England  again  was  to  break  out  of  the  jail, 
had  attempted  to  escape,  and  been  recaptured  in  the 
manner  described. 


CHAPTER  XXIX 

"Writing  on  the  subject  of  "  Escapes  "  and  "  Recaptures," 
reminds  me  of  an  incident,  once  brought  officially  to 
my  notice  while  in  charge  of  the  central  jail,  which  was 
probably  one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  an 
attempt,  successfully  accomplished,  that  has  ever  been 
recorded. 

The  convict  on  this  occasion  was  a  Bengali,  whose 
motive  for  attempting  so  hazardous  an  undertaking, 
was  similar  to  that  of  the  Irish  soldiers  mentioned 
before.  For  there  is,  probably,  no  more  ardent  lover 
of  his  home  and  country  than  the  native  of  Bengal. 

First,  however,  in  his  affections  being  his  home  and 
family,  rather  than  the  land  of  his  birth,  the  Bengali 
convict,  who  escapes,  invariably  makes  at  once  for  the 
former,  even  though  fully  aware  that  the  authorities 
are  acquainted  with  his  address  and  will,  naturally, 
seek  him  there  first. 

Thus,  if  his  escape  is  quickly  discovered,  and  the 
telegraph  and  other  appliances  promptly  made  use  of, 
he  will  generally  find  the  police  awaiting  his  arrival, 
and  so  falls  into  the  trap  prepared  for  him,  and  is 
recaptured  at  once. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  should  any  delay  have 
occurred  in  putting  the  machinery  of  the  law  into 
motion,  and  so  have  given  the  man  sufficient  time  to 
reach  his  home,  and  to  have  interviewed  his  relations, 
the  police  will  have  lost  their  only  chance  of  retaking 
him,  for  having  once  accomplished  his  main  object,  the 
convict  departs,  and  all  trace  of  him  is  generally  lost. 

In  the  case  which  forms  the  subject  of  this  chapter, 
the  escape  was  remarkable,  because  it  was  effected  from 
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the  Andaman  Islands,  that  isolated  penal  settlement, 
some  three  hundred  miles,  roughly,  from  the  mainland 
of  Burmah,  and  many  times  that  distance  from  Bengal, 
where  the  convict  had  his  home.  Nevertheless,  in  spite 
of  this  wide  expanse  of  shark-infested  waters,  and  the 
many  subsequent  miles  of  travel  by  land,  he  not  only 
effected  his  escape,  but  eventually  reached  his  distant 
home.  How  he  accomplished  this,  seemingly  super- 
human feat,  will  be  told  in  due  course  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  in  his  own  words ;  but  before  proceeding  to 
relate  his  adventures,  it  is  necessary  to  give  some 
account  of  the  place  he  was  confined  in,  in  order  to 
appreciate  all  the  difficulties  he  surmounted. 

The  Andaman  Island  convict  colony  is — with  the 
exception  perhaps  of  Siberia,  as  it  used  to  be — probably 
the  largest,  and  most  important  penal  settlement  in 
the  world.  Cut  off  from  any  mainland,  and  from  all 
communication  with  it  except  by  occasional  and  strictly 
supervised  steamers,  it  obviously  forms  an  ideal  convict 
colony.  Thus  to  it,  from  every  part  of  India,  long- 
term  prisoners  are  transported  in  large  numbers — as 
many  as  twelve  thousand  being  confined  there  at 
a  time. 

Numbers  of  these,  convicted  of  murder,  who,  having 
escaped  the  death  penalty — owing  to  some  legal  tech- 
nicality, or  extenuating  circumstance,  are  doing  "life 
sentences  " — in  many  cases  desperate  men,  holding  life 
cheaply,  and  since  they  have  little  to  live  for,  are  ready 
to  risk  all,  either  in  the  gratification  of  some  temporary 
revenge,  or  in  effecting  their  escape,  should  an  oppor- 
tunity offer. 

There  are  several  small  islands  in  the  group,  sparsely 
populated  by  an  indigenous  people,  strongly  resembling 
the  "  Bushmen  "  of  Central  Africa,  especially  as  regards 
their  hair,  which,  strangely  enough,  is  woolly,  giving 
rise  to  the  supposition  that  they  were  originally  pure 
Africans,  when  that  country  and  these  islands  were 
either  one,  or  had  some  other  means  of  closer  com- 
munication than  at  present.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
Andamanese  are  the  only  people  in  that  part  of  the 
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world  that  have  this  marked  peculiarity.  In  other 
respects  they  are  very  black  in  colour,  and  short  as 
to  stature,  few  reaching  over  five  feet  in  height;  but 
strong  and  active,  and  if  not  great  sportsmen,  like  the 
Santhali  and  kindred  tribes  in  Bengal,  are  all  remark- 
ably expert  in  the  use  of  the  bow  and  arrow,  their 
national  weapon.  The  bows  used  by  these  men  are  of  a 
peculiar  shape,  and  nearly  six  feet  long,  and  so  strong 
that  a  European  of  ordinary  physique  would  find  some 
difficulty  in  bending  them,  while  to  shoot  with  one, 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  would  be  a  physical 
impossibility;  their  arrows,  too,  are  large  and  heavy 
in  proportion. 

The  Andamanese  are,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of 
some  of  the  primitive  tribes  inhabiting  the  frontiers  of 
Assam,  more  approaching  to  what  may  be  termed 
savages  than  any  race  or  tribe  under  British  rule,  and 
though  many  efforts  have  been  made  to  civilise  them, 
little  has  been  achieved  in  this  direction  as  yet. 

The  men  for  the  most  part  go  naked,  except  when 
they  come  into  any  of  the  convict  stations,  on  which 
rare  occasions  the  authorities  insist  on  their  wearing  a 
yard  or  two  of  cloth  round  their  loins.  This  is  served 
out  to  them  free  of  cost,  but  generally  discarded  when 
they  leave.  The  females,  when  in  *'  full  dress,''  wear  a 
bunch  or  plait  of  leaves  as  a  girdle  or  kilt.  These 
people,  as  a  whole,  keep  purposely  and  carefully  out  of 
contact  with  the  European  population,  whom  they  regard 
with  inveterate  hatred,  and  any  member  of  which  they 
would  not  hesitate  to  kill,  if  given  a  sporting  chance. 
They  also  dislike  the  Asiatic  British  subjects  and  seldom 
lose  a  chance  of  shooting  at  a  subordinate  official  or 
escaping  prisoner,  foreign  to  the  soil,  should  any  be  so 
unlucky  as  to  offer  them  a  target. 

Such  of  the  convicts  on  the  islands  as  are  sufficiently 
well  behaved,  and  thus  suitable — of  which  there  are 
many — for  out-of-door  employment,  are  utilised  by  the 
Government  in  tea-planting,  for  which  the  soil  and 
climate  would  appear  to  be  exceptionally  favourable. 

Thus,  the  amount  of  ''  free  labour/'  available  being 
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so  -very  plentiful,  this  industry  is  obviously,  most 
profitable  to  the  State.  Indeed,  it  is  said  that  on  even 
a  few  of  the  larger  islands,  sufficient  tea  could  be  grown 
to  provide  the  entire  British  Navy  with  this  essential 
commodity ! 

In  addition  to  natives  of  India  banished  to  these 
islands,  there  are,  or  were,  some  two  thousand  Burmese 
convicts,  mostly  men  of  Upper  Burmah,  who  had  fought 
in  the  war,  and  when  the  country  was  annexed,  had 
marched  off  with  their  arms  and  ammunition  to  engage 
in  the  more  profitable,  if  not  less  dangerous,  occupation 
of  dacoity. 

Many  of  these,  being  eventually  "rounded  up," 
were  tried  and  sentenced  to  long  terms  of  imprisonment, 
including  transportation  to  the  Andamans — whence,  in 
accordance  with  the  Burman's  well-known  devotion  to 
his  country,  many  had  attempted  to  escape. 

The  method  they  adopted  was,  if  nothing  else, 
certainly  ingenious.  Stealthily  collecting  such  scraps  of 
drift  wood  as  they  could  find  on  the  sea-shore,  they 
converted  them  into  rafts,  and  in  these  frail  barks, 
embarked  on  their  voyage ;  but  no  authentic  report  of 
any  such  venture  having  succeeded,  has  ever  reached 
the  ears  of  the  authorities. 

This  somewhat  elaborate  description  of  the  Andamans 
and  its  aborigines,  etc.,  may,  at  first  sight,  appear  to 
be  out  of  place  in  a  narrative  of  adventure,  but  it  has 
been  given — as  already  stated — with  the  object  of 
showing  the  difficulties  which  a  convict — foreign  to  the 
soil — would  have  to  contend  with,  should  he  attempt  to 
escape. 

Numbers,  nevertheless,  trusting  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  inhabitants,  have  attempted  it — with  the 
result  that  though  many  prisoners  have  from  time  to 
time  been  "missed,"  none  was  ever  traced,  nor  is  it 
likely  that  any  had  survived  to  relate  their  experi- 
ences. 

This  preamble,  therefore,  needs  no  apology,  since  it 
was  obviously  necessary,  in  order  to  prove  that  the 
escape   I   now  describe   was  not   only   unique   as  an 
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Sher  Ali,  the  Convict  who  murdered  Lord  Mayo, 
Viceroy  of  India. 
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incident,  but  remarkable,  too,  for  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  effected. 

One  day  at  Alipur,  where  I  was  stationed  at  the 
time,  the  police  of  the  Hughli  district  adjoining,  brought 
in  a  prisoner,  who,  as  they  declared,  having  escaped 
from  the  Andamans  penal  settlement,  was  under  orders 
to  be  sent  back  there.  I  questioned  the  prisoner,  who 
made  a  full  confession,  and  then  told  me  this  story  of 
his  marvellous  escape,  and  recapture  at  his  home. 

It  appeared  that  he,  together  with  one  hundred  and 
fifty  Indian  transported  convicts,  had  been  sent  to  the 
Andamans  some  nine  months  before,  and  on  arrival, 
paraded  before  the  governor  in  lots,  according  to  the 
length  of  their  respective  sentences,  when  he,  with  two 
others,  sentenced  to  only  seven  years  each,  were  placed 
apart.  When  all  had  been  inspected,  they  were  asked 
what  trade  or  occupation  they  had  followed  before  con- 
viction, and  he,  replying  that  he  was  a  fisherman,  was 
ordered,  with  two  others,  to  be  employed  on  one  of  the 
fishing-boats  as  fishermen,  their  duty  being  to  provide 
fish  for  the  settlement. 

There  were,  he  said,  some  twenty  of  these  fishing- 
boats,  all  manned,  like  his  own,  with  professional 
convict-fishermen.  The  crews  of  each  boat  were 
required  to  catch  a  "  maund  "  and  a  half  (123  lbs.)  of 
fish  daily ;  but  any  in  excess  of  this  quantity,  they 
could  keep  for  their  own  use. 

But  as  those  who  worked  industriously  could  catch 
three  maunds  per  diem,  it  was  the  practice  to  sell  the 
balance  of  the  "  catches "  in  the  bazaar  and,  with  the 
money  thus  obtained,  purchase  tobacco,  etc.,  though 
many  spent  their  gains  in  drink.  He  and  his  two 
companions,  however,  being  all,  as  he  declared,  steady 
young  men,  amassed  a  good  deal  of  money  in  this  way, 
his  own  share  amounting  to  thirty-four  rupees  ! 

This  was  a  dangerously  large  sum  for  a  convict  to 
possess,  as  the  sequel  proved.  But  to  go  on  with  his 
story. 

The  fishing-boats  were  not  permitted  to  go  further 
out  to  sea  than  half  a  mile,  a  police  guard-boat  being 
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always  on  duty  to  see  these  orders  were  obeyed. 
Nevertheless,  one  day,  '*  The  devil,"  so  he  declared, 
"  put  it  into  our  heads  to  try  to  escape,  and  from  that 
day  we  three  thought  of  nothing  but  our  families  and 
our  homes." 

Daily,  in  small  quantities,  they  gradually  laid  up  a 
store  of  rice,  which,  together  with  some  bottles  of 
drinking  water,  they  stowed  away  under  the  "stern- 
sheets  "  of  the  boat.  They  counted  on  being  now 
provisioned  for  four  days — at  any  rate  could  conceal  no 
more — and  intending  to  steer  northwards,  relied  on 
being  picked  up  by  some  steamer,  before  their  provisions 
were  exhausted.  For  the  course  of  all  such  vessels, 
passing  between  these  islands  and  the  mainland,  being, 
necessarily,  due  north  or  south,  they  thought  that  in 
these,  comparatively,  narrow  waters,  they  would  soon 
be  seen  by  one  and  rescued,  and  perhaps,  landed  at 
some  port,  whence  they  might  find  their  way  home. 

Their  preparations  being  complete,  all  they  now 
awaited  was  one  of  the  heavy  fogs  for  which  the 
Andamans  are  noted.  This  came  a  few  days  later  and 
proved  one  of  the  densest  seen  for  years,  so  dense  in  fact 
that,  being  out  fishing  at  the  time,  they  could  not  see 
the  bows  of  their  boat  from  the  stern,  much  less  the 
police  guard-boat,  to  which  they  were  also  necessarily 
invisible. 

Now  was  their  opportunity,  then,  and  prompt  enough 
were  they  to  seize  it !  Paddling  silently  with  their 
oars,  they  gradually  slunk  further  and  further  from  the 
shore  till,  having  made  a  good  "  ofiing,"  they  turned  the 
boat's  head  northwards — for  in  the  matter  of  "  direc- 
tion," a  native's  instinct  seldom  errs — thus,  being  sure 
of  their  course,  they  now  rowed  with  all  their  might. 

The  boat  had  neither  mast  nor  sail  and  only  two 
oars,  but  at  these  they  worked  in  turn,  making  good 
progress,  though — as  they  found  later — they  had  drifted 
much  out  of  the  way  by  the  outgoing  tide.  Neverthe- 
less, when  the  fog  lifted,  they  saw  they  were  quite  out 
of  sight  of  land,  and  knew  that  their  enterprise  was,  so 
far,  a  success. 
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They  rowed  steadily  all  that  day,  and  during  the 
three  that  followed,  when  their  drinking-water  gave  out, 
and  the  rice — their  only  food — was  nearly  all  consumed. 
On  the  fifth  day  they  sufiered  much  from  thirst  and, 
for  want  of  liquid  to  moisten  it,  could  no  longer  eat 
what  remained  of  the  dry,  raw  rice. 

On  the  sixth  evening  the  usual  symptoms  of  thirst 
prolonged  set  in  and  continued,  till  at  length  their 
swollen  tongues  clove  to  their  palates,  and  to  speak, 
except  in  whispers,  soon  became  impossible.  They  now 
gave  up  all  hope  of  rescue  and,  with  Oriental  resignation, 
one  by  one,  laid  themselves  down  in  the  bottom  of  the 
boat — to  die  ! 

Next  morning,  the  narrator  of  this  harrowing  tale, 
who  was  lying  in  the  bows  of  the  boat  trying,  like  the 
others,  to  sleep  the  time  away,  endeavouring  to  change 
his  position,  happened  to  raise  his  head  above  the 
gunnel,  when,  on  the  distant  horizon,  he  saw  what 
seemed  to  him  a  cloud. 

Thinking  it  was  a  rain-cloud  coming  up,  he  lay 
anxiously  awaiting  its  advent  overhead,  picturing  to 
himself  the  while,  how  delightful  it  would  be  to  feel  the 
raindrops  trickling  down  his  throat ;  but  an  hour  or  two 
passed  with  no  signs,  so  far,  nor  any  likelihood  of  rain. 

At  length,  making  another  effort,  he  raised  his  head 
again,  and  looking  over  the  bows  saw,  where  the 
seeming  cloud  had  been,  a  blue-grey,  solid-looking  mass, 
which,  though  still  distant  and  faintly  visible,  was 
evidently  land ;  and  crawling  up  to  his  two  comrades, 
whispered  the  glad  tidings  to  each  of  them  in  turn. 

By  evening  there  was  land  on  both  sides  of  them, 
for  they  found  they  had  entered  the  mouth  of  some 
huge  river,  up  which  they  were  now  rapidly  drifting 
with  the  tide.  And  when  this  turned,  as  it  did  later, 
their  boat,  fortunately  driven  against  the  bank,  was 
caught  in  some  overhanging  bushes,  to  which  they 
contrived — weak  though  they  were — to  make  the 
painter  fast. 

With  the  next  in-coming  tide,  they  again  made 
rapid  progress,  though  still  too  weak  to  use  their  oars. 
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and  by  noon  had  approached  a  large  village.  Lying  off 
this  was  a  fisherman,  whose  boat  was  anchored  in  the 
centre  of  the  river ;  and  making  signs  to  him  to  help 
them,  he  managed  to  lay  hold  of  theirs  as  it  was  drifting 
past  him. 

They  were  now  feeling  somewhat  stronger,  being 
refreshed  by  the  heavy  dew  during  the  night,  and  a 
drink  of  the  river  water,  which,  though  rather  brackish, 
was  yet  a  God-send  to  men  in  their  parched  and 
miserable  condition. 

Being  now  able  to  speak  louder  and  coherently,  they 
questioned  their  rescuer  as  to  where  they  were,  when, 
to  their  surprise  and  delight,  he — answering  in  Bengali, 
their  own  language — told  them  that  this  village  was 
what  was  called  Diamond  Harbour,  which  to  them — 
after  their  long  exile — was  tantamount  to  being  at 
home  1 

Having  long  since  thrown  their  convict  clothing 
overboard,  they  were  now  clothed  in  their  "  under- 
garments" — to  wit,  a  rag  each  round  their  loins. 
Thus,  being  free  to  invent  whatever  story  they  pleased, 
they  chose  the  one  most  likely  of  acceptance,  boldly 
declaring  themselves  "  Shipwrecked  *  Lascars,* ''  whose 
vessel  had  foundered  in  the  Bay.* 

The  fisherman,  pitying  their  condition,  or  possibly 
with  an  eye  to  their  boat  as  his  reward,  made  much  of 
them.  Bestowing  first  a  drink  of  fresh  water,  then, 
fastening  their  boat  to  his,  towed  it  ashore  to  his 
house. 

Here  they  lay,  recuperating,  for  some  days,  then, 
purchasing  some  clothing  and  food,  crept  out  stealthily 
one  dark  night,  and  first  sinking  their  boat,  lest  it 
should  furnish  a  clue,  started  for  their  respective  homes. 
The  narrator's  being  in  the  adjoining  district — Hughli — ■ 
did  not  take  him  long  to  reach. 

Great  were  the  rejoicings  of  his  family  at  his 
unexpected  return.  Unfortunately,  the  next  morning 
the  village  policeman,  hearing  a  stranger  had  arrived, 
made  his  appearance  at  the  house,  and,  recognising  him 

,  . . «  V    -  *  Bay  of  Bengal, 
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at  once,  he  was  promptly  arrested  and  ordered  to 
accompany  his  captor  to  the  police  station  forthwith  ! 

However,  after  a  little  "  private  conversation  "  it 
was  finally  arranged  that,  "  in  consideration  of  a  fee  of 
five  rupees,  his  liberty  might  be  extended  for  one 
month."  At  the  expiration  of  this  period  the  official 
appeared  again,  and,  ^'  the  arrangement  "  being  renewed, 
another  month's  extension  was  obtained  I 

And  so  it  went  on,,  till  four  months  had  passed, 
when,  on  the  expiration  of  the  fifth — the  convict's  savings 
being  now  exhausted — the  local  representative  of  the 
law  declared  that  **  it  was  now  his  painful  duty  to  hand 
him  up  to  justice  "  ;  he  was  accordingly  re-arrested  and 
handed  over  to  the  ofiicer  in  charge  of  the  police  station 
as  "an  escaped  prisoner,  just  discovered  and  arrested  !  " 

"  So  here  I  am,  sahib  1 "  said  the  victim  of  these 
extortionate  proceedings,  with  all  the  naivete  of  one 
evidently  quite  unconscious  that,  by  bribing  his  captor, 
he  had  shared  in  his  guilt  and  had  thus  committed  yet 
another  indictable  ofi'ence.  ''  But,"  he  added  appeal- 
ingly,  "let  me  be  sent  back  to  the  Andamans  soon, 
sahib,  for  I  now  find  I  was  better  off  there  than  I  am 
ever  likely  to  be  here  !  ''     And  doubtless  he  was  right. 


CHAPTER  XXX 

I  HAD  now  been  long  enough  in  the  jail  department  to 
have  become  not  only  thoroughly  acquainted  with  my 
duties,  but  also  to  have  formed  an  opinion  as  to  whether 
the  life  of  a  *' jailor-in-chief '' — for  such  I  was  in  fact, 
though  under  a  more  exalted  title — was  sufficiently 
interesting  and  remunerative  to  compensate  for  the  lack 
of  liberty  and  uncongenial,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
associations  it  entailed  ? 

The  conclusion  I  had  arrived  at  was — that  to  a  man 
— unless  possessed  of  a  strong  sense  of  humour,  and  of 
that  faculty '.which  enables  some  to  divorce  their  minds, 
at  times,  from  the  daily  routine  of  their  existence — life 
as  a  superintendent  of  a  penal  settlement  would  be 
intolerable,  and,  if  continued  for  a  lengthened  period, 
might  lead  to  melancholia,  or  even  to  his  qualifying,  in 
the  end,  as  an  inmate  for  a  lunatic  asylum. 

For,  speaking  now  from  many  years'  experience  of 
prison  life,  as  viewed  from  this  position,  when,  as  I  have 
already  hinted,  I  often  used  to  wonder  how  much  longer 
I  could  endure  the  constant  association  with  a  class  of 
human  beings,  for  the  most  part  human  only  in  name, 
and  who,  by  their  every  act,  brought  constantly  and 
prominently  to  one's  mind  the  most  repellent,  sordid, 
and  unsavoury  side  of  human  nature.  And  it  was  only 
by  making  the  most  of  every  little  incident,  however 
trivial  in  itself,  but  which  tended  for  the  moment  to 
distract  my  thoughts,  and  lead  them  into  lighter 
channels,  that  I  became  in  time  reconciled  to  my  society 
and  surroundings. 

Such  incidents,  however,  were  necessarily  rare,  for 
my  duties  seldom  permitted  of  my  leaving  the  jail 
premises  for  any  length  of  time.     However,  even  within 
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these  dismal  limits,  bright  flashes  from  the  world 
without  would,  occasionally,  light  up  the  gloomy 
atmosphere  in  which  I  lived,  or  rather  existed,  for  prison 
life — even  as  "custodian-in-chief" — is,  at  its  best,  but 
a  mere  existence. 

Nevertheless — though  possibly  because,  being  an 
Irishman,  and  therefore  presumably  more  mercurial  as  to 
temperament — I  derived  from  such  rare  exciting  incidents 
more  amusement  than  they  perhaps  merited,  or  would 
have  afforded  to  one  of  a  more  phlegmatic  disposition 
or  less  easily  to  be  amused. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  one  such  happening,  I  remember 
in  particular,  caused  me  much  amusement  at  the  time, 
and  for  days  afterwards,  as  the  closing  scene  of  the 
comedy  kept  recurring  to  my  mind,  for  the  comic  part 
played  by  the  actor  was  as  wholly  unintentional  as 
it  was  undignified,  in  one  of  his  appearance  and 
position. 

The  incident  occurred  in  the  central  jail  late  one 
evening,  when  the  waning  light  had  brought,  com- 
pulsorily  to  a  close,  a  day's  work  of  more  than  ordinary 
strenuousness  and  anxiety.  Worn  out  in  mind  and 
body,  I  was  glad  of  this  excuse  to  end  my  labour,  and 
was  about  to  leave  the  jail  for  my  quarters,  when  one 
of  the  gate-warders  handed  me  a  card. 

It  bore  the  name  of  a  city  merchant  of  considerable 
repute,  who,  though  I  had  never  met,  I  had  often  heard 
spoken  of  as  one  of  the  leading  "  city  men,"  and  who  I 
thought  likely  to  have  come  on  some  business  of  im- 
portance which,  possibly,  was  urgent.  So,  though  in 
no  mood  at  the  moment  for  **  interviewing  "  any  one, 
much  less  a  stranger,  I  sent  out  a  *'  salaam  " — the  Anglo- 
Indian  equivalent  for  requesting  a  visitor  to  come  in. 

Presently  there  entered  one  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  a  man  I  had  ever  seen.  Somewhat  past  middle  age, 
and  standing  well  over  six  feet  in  height,  he  was  broad 
in  proportion,  which,  added  to  his  distinctly  Roman  type 
of  features,  gave  to  him  a  most  stately  and  dignified 
appearance,  little  in  keeping  with  the  part  he  was 
destined  soon  to  play  in  the  comedy  that  followed. 

S 
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He  came  up  to  the  table  in  the  office,  where  I  was 
sitting  to  receive  him,  and,  in  what  seemed  to  me  a 
somewhat  shame-faced  manner,  began  by  apologising  for 
making  an  unreasonable  request,  but  that  as  he  had 
promised  to  do  so,  hoped  I  would  forgive  him,  then 
asked  whether  "  I  would  be  so  good  as  to  allow  his  wife 
and  himself  to  look  round  the  jail." 

Feeling  already  anything  but  pleased  at  being 
detained,  I  was  half  inclined  to  refuse  ;  and  hoping  to 
put  him  off,  answered  curtly  that  it  was  past  the  hour 
for  visitors  to  be  admitted  and,  moreover,  that  there 
was  nothing  to  see,  as  the  prisoners  had  been  locked  up 
for  the  night,  and  the  workshops  all  closed. 

"  That  would  suit  me  far  better,"  he  replied  ;  "  for, 
personally,  I  dislike  going  through  a  jail,  and  would  not 
care  to  do  so  with  my  wife  if  the  prisoners  were  about." 
He  then  went  on  to  explain  that  his  wife,  who  was  the 
daughter  of  the  governor  of  an  English  prison,  and  was 
sailing  for  England  the  next  day,  had  just  had  a  letter 
from  her  father  asking  her,  if  she  could  manage  it,  to 
visit  one  of  the  Indian  jails  before  she  left,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  tell  him  all  about  it  when  she  returned.  So, 
this  being  her  only  opportunity,  they  would  both  be 
very  grateful  if  I  would  take  them  round  that  evening. 

As  in  these  circumstances  it  would  have  been 
churlish  to  have  refused  him,  I  consented,  when — thank- 
ing me  profusely — he  went  out  to  fetch  his  wife,  who 
was  waiting  in  the  carriage  at  the  gate,  and  presently 
returned  with  her — a  smart,  good-looking  young  woman, 
very  evidently  many  years  his  junior  and,  as  obvi- 
ously to  him,  the  only  woman  in  the  world !  and  to 
whom  he  introduced  me  with  the  air  of  one  exhibiting 
some  priceless  treasure,  which  he,  alone,  had  been 
fortunate  enough  to  discover  ! 

However,  she  proved  to  be  exceedingly  agreeable 
and  highly  intelligent  as  well — surprising  me  by  her 
evident  knowledge  of  jail  life  and  routine — presumably 
acquired  when  living  in  the  "  governor's  house "  at 
home.  She  seemed  to  recognise  instinctively  the  various 
wards,  cells,  etc.,  such  as  are  common  to  all  jails,  Indian 
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or  European,  taking  the  keenest  interest  in  anything 
in  which  the  Indian  methods  differed,  such  as  the 
cooking-  and  work-sheds,  all  of  which  I  had  caused  to 
be  opened  for  her  inspection. 

We  also  visited  the  female  auxiliary  jail,  containing 
some  thirty  to  forty  women,  and  there  she  noted 
particularly  how  they  were  employed  and  lodged.  I 
then  took  her  to  the  male  cells — or  rather  the  cell-yards 
— where  she  could  peep  through  the  outer  door  "  spy- 
holes "  and,  though  she  could  see  nothing  of  the 
occupants,  had  a  good  view  of  the  interiors. 

Finally,  having  worked  right  round  the  jail,  seeing 
everything  there  was  to  be  seen,  we  had  almost  reached 
the  main  entrance  again,  when  we  came  upon  an  en- 
closed space,  in  the  centre  of  which  stood  a  huge  wheel. 

This,  naturally,  exciting  her  curiosity,  she  asked 
what  it  was  ? 

"That,"  I  replied,  "is  the  'tread-mill,'  the  last 
left  in  Bengal  and  will,  soon,  probably  be  the  last  in 
the  civilised  world  !  "  I  then  went  on  to  explain  that 
it  is  now  an  obsolete  form  of  labour  and  so  fallen  into 
disuse,  since  it  took  eight  or  ten  prisoners  to  work  it, 
whereas  half  that  number,  employed  on  a  modern 
machine,  would  do  as  much.  But  that  as  it  happened 
to  be  here,  and  afforded  an  excellent  form  of  labour—^ 
especially  for  short-term  prisoners — we  always  put  them 
on  to  it  in  the  hope  that  it  would  so  disgust  them  with 
prison  life  that,  when  released,  they  might  be  deterred 
from  committing  any  offence  likely  to  result  in  their 
coming  here  again.  Meanwhile  their  labour  was  not 
wasted,  as  the  tread-mill  pumped  all  the  water  required 
for  bathing  and  flushing  purposes  throughout  the  jail. 

Evidently  much  interested  in  this  description  of 
how  the  machine  was  utilised,  and  why,  she  asked  if 
she  might  go  into  the  enclosure  and  examine  it  more 
closely,  remarking  that  "  though  she  had  often  heard  of 
a  tread-mill  she  had  never  seen  one  in  her  life,"  so, 
entering  the  yard,  we  walked  round  the  mill,  and  I  was 
about  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  it  was  worked 
when  she  interrupted  me. 
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"  And  it  takes  ten  men  to  work  it !  "  she  exclaimed, 
wonderingly,  apparently  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  so 
much  power  should  be  necessary,  which  was  natural 
enough  in  one  who  had  never  seen  any  but  European 
prisoners  at  work,  and  had  no  idea  how  weak  the 
ordinary  native  of  Bengal  is  in  comparison  to  these. 

"  Yes,"  I  replied,  "  for  being  natives  they  probably 
average  less  than  eight  stone  each,  whereas  six 
Europeans,  averaging  perhaps  ten  stone  a-piece,  would 
be  quite  sufficient,  no  doubt."  Then,  continuing  my 
role  of  showman  and  guide,  I  proceeded  to  describe 
how  two-thirds  of  the  gang  were  put  on  to  the  wheel 
at  a  time,  and  keep  moving  from  one  end  of  it  to  the 
other,  and  how,  after  so  many  revolutions,  a  bell  rings 
automatically,  when  the  last  man  at  the  far  end  steps 
off,  and  a  fresh  one  at  the  near  end  steps  on,  and  how, 
to  enable  this  feat  to  be  safely  performed,  the  high 
platform  she  could  see  at  either  end  of  the  wheel  had 
been  provided. 

Listening  to  this  description  with  the  greatest 
attention,  she  had  evidently  taken  in  every  word  of  it, 
for,  detecting  at  once  the  one  weak  point  in  this 
arrangement,  she  exclaimed  :  "  But  what  would  happen 
if  a  man  became  tired  or  confused  and  couldn't  catch 
the  next  step  ?  " 

*'  Oh  well,  in  that  case  he  would,  of  course,  knock 
his  shins  and  eventually  fall  off  backwards  !  *'  I  replied, 
laughing ;  *'  but,  as  you  observe,"  pointing  to  a  thick 
layer  of  sawdust  beneath  the  wheel,  *'  a  parental  govern- 
ment has  provided  for  even  this  contingency,  though 
natives  are  so  light  and  active  that,  if  one  did  happen 
to  fall,  he  would  not  hurt  himself  much."  I  then 
explained  to  her  that,  the  mill  being  fitted  with  a 
**  governor,"  the  wheel  always  revolved  at  a  uniform 
pace ;  moreover,  being  furnished  also  with  a  powerful 
brake,  held  by  a  special  official,  the  machine  could  at 
any  moment  be  stopped,  instantaneously,  so  no  serious 
accident  could  happen. 

"  Oh,  how  interesting  all  this  is ! "  she  cried 
excitedly,  showing  in  her  face   the  interest  she  felt ; 
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"  but  I  should  so  like  to  see  the  wheel  go  round,  for  I 
could  then  explain  it  all  so  much  better  to  my  father." 
Then,  as  the  idea  seemed  suddenly  to  have  occurred  to 
her,  she  asked  whether  I  thought  her  husband  could 
move  it,  adding,  "he  is  very  heavy,  you  know ;  "  and, 
turning  to  him,  suggested  that  he  should  "  get  on  to  it 
and  try  !  " 

Now,  whether  her  husband's  devotion  had  ever  been 
put  to  so  severe  a  test  before,  I  cannot  say ;  but,  judging 
from  the  look  on  his  face  as  he  meekly  prepared  to 
obey,  it  was  evident  that  the  experiment  was  one  he 
would  far  rather  have  watched  than  taken  part  in 
himself. 

However — doubtless  thinking  of  their  coming  separa- 
tion, and  therefore  unwilling  to  refuse  her  last  request — 
he  determined  to  undergo  the  ordeal :  the  next  moment 
he  had  mounted  the  platform  and,  stepping  from  it  on 
to  the  mill,  the  great  wheel  revolved,  bub  only  one  spoke  ! 

His  wife  was  delighted.  ''Why,  he  has  actually 
managed  to  move  it  already ! "  she  cried  in  her  excite- 
ment ;  "  but  oh,  if  it  would  only  go  quite  round  !  Can't 
you  make  it  ?  "  she  asked,  looking  pleadingly  at  me, 
while  her  husband,  continuing  his  vain  efforts,  pant- 
ingly  seconded  her  appeal. 

My  first  impulse,  in  the  circumstances,  was  naturally 
to  oblige  them,  or  at  any  rate  to  try,  for  I  doubted 
whether  my  additional  weight  alone  would  suffice  to 
turn  the  scale  ;  but  there  was,  besides,  my  official 
position  to  be  considered,  as  I  could  not  but  be  aware 
that  for  the  superintendent  of  the  jail  to  be  seen,  sky- 
larking on  a  tread- mill,  by  his  prisoners  would  not  be  a 
sight  calculated  to  heighten  their  respect,  either  for 
him  or  the  machine,  hitherto  so  held  in  awe  I 

However,  looking  cautiously  round,  I  saw  that, 
except  for  the  warder  in  attendance,  we  were  quite 
alone  and  out  of  sight,  even  of  the  convicts  occupying 
the  upper  storied  barracks.  So,  sending  the  warder 
away,  I  mounted  the  platform  and,  stepping  thence 
on  to  the  mill,  joined  the  now  profusely  perspiring 
merchant  on  the  wheel. 
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But,  as  I  had  anticipated,  my  weight  made  little 
diflference,  and  it  merely  revolved  another  few  spokes ; 
so,  realising  that  nothing  short  of  removing  the 
"governor"  would  have  the  effect  desired,  I  jumped 
ofi*  and,  going  up  to  where  the  controlling  apparatus  was 
fixed,  disconnected  it,  and  at  the  same  time  saw  that 
the  brake  was  clear. 

Eesuming  my  position  on  the  wheel,  I  found  it  was 
beginning  to  revolve,  but  slowly  and  at  the  rate  of 
about  six  steps  a  minute.  However,  my  companion 
and  his  wife  were  both  delighted,  especially  the  latter, 
who,  in  her  anxiety  to  learn  all  about  it,  would,  1 
believe,  have  suggested  joining  us  herself  had  she 
thought  I  would  permit  it ! 

Soon  the  pace  increased,  and  faster  and  faster  went 
the  revolutions,  till  at  length  my  partner  in  the 
business — panting  with  the  exertions  it  entailed — was 
unable  to  do  more  than  catch  each  step  as  it  came 
down  to  the  level  of  his  feet. 

Presently,  seeing  he  was  becoming  quite  exhausted, 
I  began  to  feel  nervous  and,  suggesting  we  had  done 
enough,  told  him  how  to  get  off.  "  Push  on  to  the  other 
side,"  I  said,  "  and  when  you  reach  the  end,  jump  on 
to  the  platform  !  " 

"  But  I  can't  push  on  !  "  he  answered  snappishly,  "  or 
do  anything  but  catch  these  infernal  steps !  "  Then,  as 
he  knocked  his  shins  against  one,  "  Oh,  stop  the  d — d 
thing,  can't  you  ?  I  am  bound  to  come  a  cropper  if  you 
don't,  and  shall  probably  break  my  neck  ! " 

I  felt  he  was  not  complaining  without  cause,  for 
the  great  wheel  was  now  spinning  round  so  rapidly  that 
even  I,  light  and  active  though  I  was,  could  hardly 
keep  pace  with  it.  His  position,  in  fact,  was  really 
serious,  for  should  he  fall,  it  was  more  than  likely 
he  might — being  an  exceptionally  heavy  man — have, 
as  he  had  thought  probable,  broken  his  neck !  His 
wife,  grasping  the  situation  too,  now  joined  her  cries 
to  his. 

"  Oh,  stop  the  machine  for  Heaven's  sake,"  she 
cried,    as  eagerly   as   she   had   done   to   set   it   going. 
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*'  Don't  you  see  my  husband  is  exhausted  and  cannot 
hold  on  much  lone:er  ?  " 

Unfortunately  what  they  both  wished,  and  I  too, 
was  easier  said  than  done,  for  the  only  means  of  arrest- 
ing the  wheel  was  by  putting  on  the  brake  ;  but  by 
this  time  the  pace  had  grown  so  rapid  that  I  found  I 
could  not  get  off  to  do  it !  and  yet  unless  I  did,  a  bad 
accident  was,  I  saw,  inevitable  ! 

In  these  circumstances  there  was  nothing  I  could  do 
but  jump  !  So  jump  I  did  and,  luckily,  landed  in  the 
sawdust  on  my  feet;  then,  running  quickly  round, 
jammed  on  the  brake,  thus  stopping  the  machine  at 
once.  My  next  job  was  to  get  my  late  companion  off 
the  wheel — no  easy  task  with  a  man  of  his  size  and 
weight ! 

Being  now  quite  breathless,  and  utterly  exhausted, 
he  could  do  little  to  help  in  his  descent  and,  when  at 
length  it  was  accomplished,  presented  a  pitiable  appear- 
ance. The  perspiration  was  pouring  down  his  face,  his 
hat  had  fallen  off,  his  coat  rucked  up,  and  the  rest  of  his 
apparel  more  or  less  awry,  while  one  end  of  his  collar, 
broken  away  or  become  unfastened,  was  pointing  over 
one  ear,  and  his  tie,  so  neatly  tied  in  a  bow  and  straight 
before,  was  now  under  the  other — all  satirically  sugges- 
tive of  convivial — rather  than  of  the  miserable — moments 
he  had  enjoyed. 

His  wife,  proportionately  penitent  for  all  the  trouble 
she  had  caused,  did  her  best  to  console  him,  though, 
judging  from  the  reproachful  glances  she  gave  me,  was 
apparently  of  opinion  that  I  was  by  no  means  free  from 
blame.  Indeed  her  manner,  when  I  attempted  to 
explain  how  I  had  tried  to  prevent  the  catastrophe, 
left  me  under  the  impression  that,  so  far  from  trying  to 
avert  it,  I  had — in  her  opinion — deliberately  planned 
and  carried  out  this  scheme.  Nor  did  I  fare  any  better 
when,  in  desperation,  I  finally  attempted  to  treat  the 
matter  as  a  joke,  for  being,  as  I  heard  later,  compara- 
tively newly  wed,  a  husband  was — as  she  gave  me  un- 
mistakably to  understand — far  too  sacred  an  object  to 
be  made  the  subject  of  any  such  jocular  demonstration. 
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He,  however,  was  more  indulgent  himself,  and  did 
his  best  to  make  me  feel  that  I  had  not  been  in  any  way 
to  blame,  and  that  he  was  grateful — if  not  for  the  result 
of  my  endeavours — at  any  rate  for  the  trouble  I  had 
taken  to  oblige  him. 

I  never  met  wife  or  husband  again  ;  but  was  glad  to 
make  the  latter  something  in  the  way  of  reparation,  by 
keeping  his  unfortunate  exploit  so  profoundly  secret 
that,  to  this  day,  none  of  his  friends  has  ever  heard  how 
their  popular,  and  much-respected  fellow-citizen  made 
his  first  acquaintance  with  a  tread-mill ! 

Thus  ended  one  of  the  few  enlivening  **  side  shows," 
so  to  speak,  amongst  the  otherwise  monotonous  and,  too 
often,  gruesome  happenings  in  the  daily  life  of  a  jail 
official,  which  help  to  keep  him  in  touch  with  the 
pleasanter  side  of  human  nature,  as  displayed  outside 
the  walls. 

But,  as  I  have  said,  such  incidents  are  "  few  and  far 
between,"  and  the  experience  next  to  be  related,  which 
— so  far  as  I  remember — occurred  some  months  later, 
was  of  a  vastly  different  nature  and — though  tragical 
no  doubt — so  gruesome  in  its  details,  that  but  for 
my  narrative  purporting  to  be  a  faithful  record  of 
my  experiences  and  adventures,  in  every  phase  of  my 
career,  I  would  have  willingly  omitted  it. 


CHAPTER  XXXI 

After  my  experience  with  native  female  prisoners — as 
described  in  my  account  of  the  attempted  suicides  by 
hanging,  and  later  of  the  woman  who  so  nearly  succeeded 
in  starving  herself  to  death — I  had  hoped  that  my 
troubles  with  convicts  of  the  so-called  ''gentler  sex" 
were  now  over.  But,  as  it  so  happened,  I  was  destined 
to  be  troubled  by  yet  another  of  these  intractable 
females,  and  one  with  whom  the  actors  in  the  foregoing 
scenes,  without  exception,  were,  in  comparison,  mere 
amateurs  in  the  art  of  creating  trouble. 

The  cause  of  my  anxiety  on  this  occasion,  and  chief 
actor  in  the  tragedy  which  preceded  it,  was  an  elderly 
native  widow — a  woman  of  a  morose  and  quarrelsome 
disposition — living  with  her  grandson  in  an  outlying 
village,  a  few  miles  from  headquarters. 

She  earned  a  scanty  livelihood  by  doing  odd  jobs 
for  her  neighbours,  receiving  in  return — but  always  in 
a  thankless,  ungracious  manner — such  trifling  gifts  in 
food  and  clothing  as  her  employers  could  afford.  In 
consequence  of  this,  and  her  generally  unpleasant  ways, 
she  was  cordially  disliked  and  shunned  by  all  her  fellow- 
villagers,  and  thus,  perforce,  led  more  or  less  the  life  of 
a  recluse. 

Her  grandson,  who  though  a  mere  child  aged  nine  or 
ten,  was  equally  unpopular  in  the  village,  and  with  good 
reason,  for,  doubtless  inheriting  the  bad  qualities  of  his 
grandam,  he,  too,  was  morose  and  ill-tempered ;  more- 
over, evidently  a  thief,  being  frequently  suspected  of 
stealing  from  the  shops  and  houses  of  the  villagers. 
Complaints  were  often  made  against  him  by  those  whom 
he  had  victimised,  but  in  vain,  for  the  old  woman  not 
only  resented,  but  denied  these  accusations,  abusing  the 
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complainants,  in  foul  language,  for  daring  to  accuse  him 
and,  declaring  he  was  innocent,  would  fondle  and  condole 
with  him  in  their  presence,  as  if  to  show  her  contempt 
for  his  accusers. 

Not  that  she  really  believed  he  was  innocent  of  the 
charges  brought  against  him  ;  on  the  contrary,  she  knew 
him  to  be  guilty ;  but,  strange  as  it  may  seem  in  one 
seemingly  devoid  of  all  such  feelings,  she  was 
passionately  devoted  to  the  child  and — like  a  tigress 
with  a  cub — would,  if  necessary,  have  fought  'Hooth 
and  nail  "  in  his  defence. 

This  was  the  one  redeeming  quality  in  her  character, 
and  yet,  by  the  irony  of  fate,  the  one  destined  to  work 
her  ruin  in  the  end,  for  her  extraordinary  affection  for 
the  child — so  injudiciously  lavished  on  him — could  have 
but  one  result.  Encouraged  by  what  he  naturally 
considered  her  approval  of  his  conduct,  he  went  from 
bad  to  worse,  till  in  time  he  became,  for  his  years,  quite 
an  expert  thief. 

At  length  one  day  a  sweetmeat  vendor  in  the  village 
caught  him  in  the  act  of  making  off  with  a  handful  of 
sweets,  which  he  had  stolen  from  his  shop,  and  knowing, 
from  past  experience,  the  uselessness  of  complaining  to 
the  old  woman,  resolved  to  punish  him  himself. 

Seizing  the  young  reprobate,  as  he  was  trying  to  run 
past  him,  he  gave  him  a  sound  thrashing,  none  the  less 
severe  by  reason  of  past  offences,  but  which  he  had  been 
hitherto  unable  to  bring  home  to  him.  The  boy — un- 
accustomed to  such  treatment  and,  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life,  subjected  to  physical  pain — roused  the  entire 
village  with  his  cries. 

Amongst  others  who  hurried  up  to  ascertain  the 
cause  of  this  commotion  was  the  old  woman,  who, 
horrified  to  find  that  the  victim  was  her  own  much- 
cherished  grandson,  attempted  to  arrest  his  well-merited 
castigation;  but  all  her  efforts  proving  useless,  gave 
expression  to  her  feelings  after  the  manner  of  native 
women,  beating  her  breasts  and  moaning  at  intervals 
while  the  punishment  continued. 

But,  while  doubtless  much  distressed  at  the  sight, 
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grief  was  evidently  not  the  sole  emotion  it  created  in 
her  mind,  for  as  others,  standing  by,  subsequently 
deposed,  the  looks  of  revengeful  rage  she  gave  the 
punisher,  from  time  to  time,  were  such  as  they  had 
never  seen  on  a  human  countenance  before,  and  checked 
any  feeling  of  pity  they  might  otherwise  have  felt  for 
her. 

However,  when  at  length  the  punishment  was  over, 
and  the  boy  lay  moaning  on  the  ground,  she  picked  him 
up  and,  with  a  calmness  of  manner  ominously  in 
contrast  with  the  emotion  she  had  recently  displayed, 
carried  him  home. 

II 

I  now  come  to  the  second  act  of  this  village  drama — 
or  rather,  tragedy — for  into  such  it  eventually  developed 
as  the  woman,  nursing  her  revenge,  finally  found  an 
opportunity  for  indulging  it. 

It  so  happened  that  the  sweetmeat  vendor,  against 
whom  she  cherished  these  revengeful  feelings,  had,  like 
herself,  a  child  to  whom  he  was  as  devotedly  attached — 
a  little  girl  aged  five  or  six,  and  as  beloved  by  all  the 
villagers  as  the  other  was  disliked.  Her  mother  having 
recently  died  of  cholera,  there  had  been  no  one  to  look 
after  her  but  the  father,  who  being  little  more  than  a 
youth  himself  and,  moreover,  busy  all  day  at  his  trade, 
the  child  was  more  or  less  in  the  position  of  an  orphan. 

In  these  circumstances  the  younger  matrons  of  the 
village  had  combined — as  is  usual  with  native  females 
on  such  occasions — to  mother  the  child  in  turn.  Hence, 
being  both  pretty  and  attractive,  she  soon  endeared 
herself  to  all — the  male  members  of  the  various  houses 
included. 

Unfortunately,  however,  her  fathers  afiection  for 
her  in  no  way  abated  by  these  arrangements,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  increasing  day  by  day,  soon  became  the 
talk  of  the  village,  and  finally  reached  the  ears  of  the 
old  woman,  who,  since  the  punishment  of  her  grandson, 
held  herself  more  aloof  from  her  neighbours,   never 
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visiting  their  houses  except  when  necessary  to  earn  her 
food  and  clothing. 

Nevertheless,  never  for  one  moment  had  she  for- 
gotten, or  thought  of  abandoning  her  intention  to  be 
revenged  on  the  man  who,  as  she  professed  to  believe, 
had  so  ill-treated  her  grandson,  and  here  was  now  her 
opportunity  !  For  what  revenge  could  be  sweeter  than 
to  deprive  him  of  his  child,  whom  he  so  passionately 
adored  ? 

To  accomplish  her  purpose  quickly,  she  now  took  to 
roaming  daily  through  the  village,  in  the  hope  of 
finding  the  child  alone  ;  and,  finally,  succeeding  one  day, 
when  her  father  had  gone  to  a  distant  market  and  most 
of  the  villagers  were  working  in  their  fields,  induced  the 
child,  by  promises  of  toys  and  sweets,  to  accompany  her 
to  a  jungle  at  the  back  of  the  village. 

Here,  suddenly  seizing  the  helpless  little  creature  by 
the  throat,  first  rendered  her  unconscious  by  strangu- 
lation, then,  with  a  knife  she  had  concealed  under  her 
clothing,  practically  hacked  her  to  pieces,  deliberately 
mutilating  the  features,  and  cutting  off"  the  fingers  and 
toes,  to  prevent  any  portion  of  the  body  being  identified. 
Having  accomplished  her  ghastly  task,  she  buried  the 
dismembered  fragments  and  returned,  unobserved,  to 
her  home. 

The  child  was  naturally  soon  missed,  but  though 
the  villagers — vieing  with  each  other  in  their  efibrts  to 
assist  the  distracted  father — searched  every  house  in 
the  village,  and  all  the  adjacent  jungles,  no  trace  of  her 
could  be  found.  Finally,  a  little  girl,  still  younger 
than  the  lost  one,  contrived  to  explain  in  her  baby 
language  that  she  had  seen  the  old  woman  leading 
the  missing  child  in  the  direction  to  which  she 
pointed. 

A  further  search  being  made  in  this  neighbourhood, 
a  patch  of  recently  up-turned  earth  was  found,  which, 
on  being  dug  up,  revealed  the  mutilated  remains.  The 
villagers  now  rushed  in  a  body  to  the  old  woman's 
house,  and  finding  the  door  barred,  ordered  her  to  open 
it ;  but  this  she  flatly  refused  to  do,  and  it  was  not  till 
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her  infuriated  neighbours  had  torn  it  forcibly  from  its 
hinges,  that  they  were  able  to  question  her. 

She  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  child,  and  pretended 
to  be  shocked  when  hearing  she  was  murdered ;  but  on 
the  house  being  searched,  a  *'sari"  was  found  which 
had  evidently  just  been  washed,  also  a  blood-stained 
**  katari,"  or  vegetable  cutter,  which,  for  some  reason 
she  was  unable  to  explain,  had  been  removed  from 
its  frame. 

The  woman  was  at  once  arrested  by  the  village 
chokidar,^  and,  the  police  being  informed,  the  usual 
enquiry  was  held,  ending  in  the  accused  being  sent  up 
for  trial,  and  eventually,  on  conviction,  the  evidence 
being  overwhelming  and  the  case  of  a  specially  brutal 
nature,  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged. 

Ill 

The  accused  woman,  being  now  a  convicted  felon, 
was  removed  from  amongst  her  fellow  "  under  trials " 
and  consigned  to  my  care  as  a  convict  in  the  district 
jail,  where  she  was  lodged,  pending  the  date  fixed  for 
her  execution,  in  the  "  condemned  cell." 

Thus  we  come  to  the  third  portion  of  this  tragic 
tale,  the  gruesome  ending  to  which  yet  remains  to  be 
told,  but  which,  were  it  not  for  reasons  already  stated, 
I  would  gladly  have  left  untold. 

While  confined  in,  what  she  must  necessarily  have 
felt,  her  awe-inspiring  quarters,  I  visited  her,  from  time 
to  time,  as  was  my  duty,  and  was  glad  to  find  her  so 
calm  and  collected  in  manner  as  to  lead  me  to  suppose 
that — as  with  many  Orientals — she  intended  to  meet 
her  end  with  like  fatalistic  composure. 

On  the  evening  preceding  her  execution,  I  saw  her 
again,  and  on  this  occasion  she  made  a  full  confession 
of  her  guilt,  giving  me  all  the  ghastly  details  of  the 
murder,  which  I  have  already  described  ;  but,  except 
for  its  unpleasant  details,  her  confession  afi"orded  me 
considerable  satisfaction. 

*  Rural  policeman. 
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For  to  all  concerned  in  bringing  offenders  to  justice 
— however  convincing  the  evidence  against  them — it 
must  always  be  a  consolation  to  hear  the  criminal 
himself  admit  his  guilt.  How  much  more  gratifying 
then  to  one,  charged  with  the  carrying  out  of  a  death 
sentence,  which,  even  if  based  on  false  evidence — by  no 
means  rare  in  India — he  feels  cannot  be  recalled  ! 

But  to  continue.  In  accordance  with  the  then 
existing  custom — based  on  the  old  theory  that  execu- 
tions held  in  public  must  be  necessarily  more  deterrent 
— the  temporary  gallows  were  erected  outside  the  main 
gate  of  the  jail  on  the  day  preceding  the  execution, 
and,  naturally,  attracted  a  huge  crowd  of  spectators, 
all  curious  to  see  the  instrument  by  means  of  which 
the  dread  sentence  of  the  law  was  to  be  carried  out  on 
the  morrow. 

But  whether  the  sight  of  it,  or  of  the  proceedings  to 
follow  was  likely  to  leave  a  lasting  impression  on  the 
minds  of  the  spectators,  is  open  to  question  ;  though 
possibly — with  a  highly  emotional  and  imaginative 
people,  as  the  natives  of  India  are  as  a  whole — an 
execution  in  public  is  more  salutary  in  its  eflfects  as 
a  deterrent  than  one  under  the  present  system,  when  a 
murderer — once  he  is  sentenced  to  death — is  at  once 
removed  to  jail,  and  neither  seen  nor  heard  of  again,  so 
far  as  the  public  are  concerned. 

But  whether  public  executions,  as  a  means  of  check- 
ing murders,  have  a  salutary  effect  or  not,  the  one  I  am 
now  concerned  with  must  assuredly  have  left  on  the 
minds  of  its  spectators,  if  not  an  indelible  impression, 
one  likely  to  last  for  many  years  to  come,  since,  if  only 
as  a  spectacle,  it  was  absolutely  unique,  and  at  the  same 
time  sensational  to  a  degree  probably  never  attained 
before  in  any  exhibition  of  its  kind. 

Arriving  at  the  jail  early  on  the  morning  of  the  exe- 
cution, I  found  everything  in  readiness.  The  gallows, 
erected  the  day  before,  and  since  duly  tested,  stood 
some  thirty  yards  or  so  in  front  of  the  gateway,  the 
space  beyond  being  occupied  by  thousands  of  natives, 
comprising   men,  and  women   too,   of  all  classes  and 
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creeds,  who  had  assembled  hours  before,  all  eagerly- 
awaiting  the  appearance  of  the  murderess,  and,  from 
their  remarks  to  each  other,  seemingly  agreed  as  to  the 
justice  of  her  sentence. 

Entering  the  jail,  I  hurried  to  the  condemned  cell, 
where  I  found  the  native  jailor,  his  assistant,  and  several 
warders,  all  jabbering  excitedly,  the  first  two  giving 
orders,  which  the  others,  while  making  comments  on 
them,  were  apparently  trying  to  carry  out,  though 
seemingly  in  vain. 

The  cause  of  this  commotion  soon  became  apparent, 
for  in  the  centre  of  the  crowd  was  the  wretched  con- 
demned one,  who,  protesting  loudly,  was  clinging  to 
the  end  of  a  patch-work  quilt,  which  the  warders  were 
attempting  to  take  from  her — an  attempt  she  was 
resisting  with  all  her  strength,  and  successfully,  as  one 
end  of  the  garment  being  wrapped  tightly  round  her, 
it  was  not  easy  to  remove. 

Angrily  commanding  silence,  I  abused  them  roundly 
for  creating  this  disgraceful  scene.  Then,  enquiring 
into  the  cause  of  this  disturbance,  was  answered  by  the 
jailor:  **She  won't  give  up  that  quilt,  sir,*' he  said; 
**  although,"  he  added  naively,  **  I  have  told  her  it 
is  quite  impossible  for  any  one  to  be  hanged  in  a 
quilt!" 

Fain  to  admit  that  this  certainly  would  be  a  some- 
what unusual  proceeding,  I  asked  the  old  woman  why 
she  refused  to  give  it  up,  wondering  the  while  at 
her  persistency,  seeing  that,  being  an  exceptionally 
hot  morning,  there  seemed  no  necessity  for  her  to  keep 
it  on. 

"  Oh,  sahib,"  she  replied  querulously,  "  this  quilt 
has  been  in  our  family  for  more  than  a  hundred  years ; 
it  was  made  by  my  great- grandmother,  and  I  have  kept 
it  to  give  as  a  last  gift  to  any  of  my  relatives  who 
might  come  to  wish  me  good-bye  ;  but,  alas  I  none  has 
as  yet  appeared,  so  now  I  wish  to  take  it  to  the  scaffold, 
in  case  I  should  see  one  in  the  crowd  to  whom  I  may 
give  it." 

This  seeming  to  me  a  reasonable  enough  request, 
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and  as  the  hour  fixed  for  the  execution  was  about  to 
strike  there  was  no  time  to  waste,  I  ordered  the  warders 
to  let  her  keep  it  and  take  it  with  her  to  the  gallows  if 
she  wished. 

"  But,  sir,"  pleaded  the  jailor,  evidently  horrified 
at  my  permitting  such  a  monstrous  incongruity,  "  it 
will  be  an  everlasting  disgrace  to  this  jail,  and  a 
reflection  on  your  honour,  for  a  convict  to  be  hanged 
in  such  attire  ! " 

"  Nonsense  !  "  I  replied  ;  **  let  her  have  it  if  she 
wishes,  it  is  the  last  request  the  poor  creature  will  ever 
make."  A  minute  or  two  later,  pinioned  according  to 
custom,  and  with  the  mysteriously  treasured  quilt,  now 
wrapped  completely  round  her  body,  she  was  led  off 
between  two  warders  to  the  scaffold. 

This  being,  as  I  have  said,  a  temporary  structure, 
and  as  primitive  in  appearance  as  it  was  in  fact,  was  not 
provided  with  proper  steps  but,  in  their  stead,  a  rickety, 
almost  perpendicular  bamboo  ladder,  sufficiently  difficult 
in  itself  for  any  one  to  climb.  To  the  wretched  woman, 
therefore,  deprived  of  the  use  of  her  hands,  and  with  her 
limbs  enveloped  in  the  folds  of  the  quilt,  it  was  practi- 
cally impossible. 

Nevertheless  she  still  refused  to  part  with  this 
garment,  and  on  an  attempt  again  being  made  to  take  it 
from  her,  grasped  the  edge,  passing  under  her  chin, 
between  her  teeth.  Thus,  for  a  while,  the  warders  were 
nonplussed,  till  at  length,  some  pushing  from  below 
and  others  pulling  from  above,  she  eventually  reached 
the  top. 

Being  now  guided  on  to  the  drop,  with  the  quilt 
still  between  her  teeth,  she  gave  one  long  searching  look 
on  the  sea  of  upturned  faces  below  her.  Then,  while 
the  cap  was  being  slipped  over  her  head,  I  heard  her 
muttering  regretfully,  *'  Oh  well,  as  there  is  no  one  here, 
I  will  die  with  it  on !  " 

The  executioner — well  versed  in  his  repulsive  trade 
— completed  the  final,  gruesome  details  of  his  task  with 
marvellous  celerity,  and  the  next  moment,  the  fatal  bolt 
being  withdrawn,  the  miserable  woman,  still  enveloped 
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in  the  quilt  she  prized  so  highly,  was  launched  into 
space !  .  .  . 

The  subsequent  formalities  were  no  sooner  completed 
than  I  hurried  on  to  the  central  jail,  hoping  my 
ordinary  duties  there  would  help  me  to  forget  the 
ghastly  scenes  of  which  I  had  been  an  unwilling  but 
compulsory  spectator,  for  to  be  present  at  such  functions 
was  one  of  the  unpleasant  duties  appertaining  to  my 
office. 

But  though  already  striving  hard  to  turn  my 
thoughts  to  other  matters  as  I  rode  along,  I  found  them 
constantly  recurring  to  the  quilt,  and  wondering  why  the 
old  woman  had  so  persistently  refused  to  give  it  up  ;  for 
being,  as  she  had  said,  a  hundred  years  old  and 
practically  in  rags,  what  could  have  been  her  reason  for 
prizing  it  so  highly  ? 

Surely,  I  argued  to  myself,  sentiment  alone — especially 
in  one  of  her  character  and  condition  in  life — could  not 
be  her  sole  incentive  for  clinging  to  an  article  seemingly 
so  absolutely  worthless  from  the  money-value  point  of 
view. 

Aroused  from  these  reflections  by  hearing  a  voice, 
calling  to  me  by  name,  I  found  it  was  the  district 
magistrate's  wife,  whose  house  I  was  passing  at  the  time, 
and  who,  having  just  come  in  from  her  morning  ride, 
was  standing  in  the  verandah,  which  was  but  a  few  yards 
from  the  road. 

Turning  my  pony  round,  I  rode  in  through  the  gate- 
way and,  dismounting,  stood  talking  to  her  for  a  while. 
Presently,  with  the  subject  still  uppermost  in  my  mind, 
I  mentioned  where  I  had  been,  and  then,  with  certain 
reservations,  told  her  the  story  of  the  mysterious  quilt. 

She  listened,  interestedly,  till  I  had  finished,  the 
more  so,  probably,  because  the  culprit  was  of  her  own  sex  ; 
and  then,  with  a  woman's  keener  intuition,  suggested 
a  solution  of  the  mystery  which,  strangely  enough,  had 
never  occurred  to  me.  **  But  surely  there  must  have 
been  some  money  or  jewellery  inside  the  quilt ! "  she 
said,  and  then  asked  if  I  had  examined  it  ? 

Feeling  somewhat  foolish  at  having  to  confess  that  I 

T 
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had  not,  but  adding  that  I  would  do  so  at  once,  I 
hurriedly  remounted  and  galloped  back  to  the  jail  as 
fast  as  my  pony  could  go ;  but  I  was  unfortunately  too 
late,  for,  on  enquiring  from  the  jailor,  I  found  that  the 
quilt  had  been  thrown  away  and,  despite  of  all  our 
efforts,  was  never  seen  or  heard  of  again  ! 

Whether  any  of  the  warders — wiser  than  myself — 
had  examined  it  and  kept  what  they  found,  or  some 
faquir  or  wandering  mendicant,  passing  by,  had  picked 
it  up,  I  cannot  say  ;  but  I  am  convinced  the  magistrate's 
wife  had  found  the  correct  answer  to  a  problem  I  could 
never  have  solved  myself. 


CHAPTER  XXXII 

Apabt  from  the  initial  act,  and  subsequent  gruesome 
happenings,  the  incident  just  related  is  by  no  means  a 
rare  example  of  the  length  to  which  native  parents  will 
— and  often  do — go,  and  of  the  sacrifices  they  will  make 
in  the  excess  of  their  devotion  to  their  progeny — parental 
affection  being  one  of  the  redeeming  characteristics  of  a 
race  not  otherwise  remarkable  for  their  virtues. 

During  my  long  service  in  India,  both  as  a  police 
officer  and  jail  official,  I  have  come  across  many  examples 
of  such  devotion — in  two  instances  so  remarkably 
displayed  that,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  pedantic,  I  am 
encouraged  to  relate  them. 

The  first  was  one  in  which  a  woman  was  again  the 
exponent  of  this  extraordinary  devotion,  and  who, 
though  she  committed  no  such  serious  offence  as  in  the 
case  of  the  old  grandmother,  whose  story  has  been  told, 
yet  displayed  such  courage,  ingenuity  and  persistence 
in  accomplishing  her  object  as  to  be  almost  incredible  in 
one  of  her  sex  and  physical  condition  at  the  time. 

One  day  a  wretched-looking  woman  was  brought  a 
prisoner  to  the  Russa  Female  Jail,  having  been  convicted 
and  sentenced  to  six  months'  rigorous  imprisonment  for 
theft.  She  had  with  her  her  two  children,  aged 
respectively  three  and  two  years,  and  was  evidently 
under  the  impression  that  both  would  be  permitted  to 
share  her  confinement ;  but  was  as  evidently  horrified  to 
find  that,  under  the  jail  rules,  they  could  not  be 
admitted,  even  the  youngest  being  of  an  age  at  which 
children  became  debarred. 

Being  obviously  a  "  first  offender,"  and  therefore 
ignorant  of  prison  rules  and  regulations,  she  had  made 
no  arrangements  for  the  custody  of  the  children,  nor 
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was  she  inclined  to  do  so  even  now ;  on  the  contrary, 
protested  vehemently,  declaring  that  *'her  eldest  child 
was  less  than  two  years  old  and  the  other  but  an  infant 
in  arms.'* 

Judging  from  their  appearance,  her  statement  seemed 
to  be  correct,  for — like  herself — both  children  were  mere 
skeletons,  underfed  and  undeveloped.  Thus,  looking  con- 
siderably younger  than  they  were,  they  might  have  been 
passed  in.  Unfortunately  for  her,  however,  the  medical 
officer — an  expert  in  such  matters — being  consulted, 
declared,  after  examining  their  teeth,  that  both  were 
over  two  years  old,  and  therefore  inadmissible. 

And  now  ensued  as  heart-rending  a  scene  as  ever  I 
had  witnessed.  The  mother,  clinging  desperately  to  her 
children,  refused  absolutely  to  be  parted  from  them  ; 
while  the  latter — terrified  out  of  their  wits — filled  the 
jail  office  with  their  cries,  as  they  clung  as  tenaciously  to 
her.  Even  the  warders,  usually  quite  callous,  were 
moved  at  the  sight  and,  when  ordered,  made  but  half- 
hearted effi)rts  to  take  the  children  from  her. 

However,  discipline  at  length  prevailed  when  I — 
though  myself  inclined  to  set  rules  and  regulations  at 
defiance  and  let  the  children  in — determinedly  insisting 
on  their  being  removed,  they  forcibly  tore  them  from  her 
arms.  They  were  then  handed  over  to  the  police,  who 
were  directed  to  find  a  foster-mother  for  them,  whom 
the  Government  would  pay  while  the  parent  was  in 
jail. 

Meanwhile  the  wretched  mother — almost  frantic 
with  grief — shrieking  and  struggling  violently  to  escape 
from  the  warders  who  held  her,  was  dragged  oJQF  into 
the  jail,  her  cries  mingling  with  those  of  the  children 
outside. 

For  the  first  few  days  she  neither  ate  nor  slept,  and, 
whenever  left  alone,  would  be  seen,  seated  on  the  floor 
of  her  cell,  rocking  herself  to  and  fro  and  crying  in- 
cessantly ;  but,  neither  violent  nor  insubordinate,  always 
did  as  she  was  told,  except  that  when  given  a  task, 
instead  of  working  at  it,  would  subside  on  to  the  floor 
and  there  resume  her  interminable  "  rocking  "  and  tears. 
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Originally  a  mere  skeleton  in  appearance,  she  grew, 
if  possible,  thinner  day  by  day,  till  at  length  the  doctor, 
seeing  she  was  fretting  herself  to  death,  ordered  her  to 
be  given  some  work  in  the  open  air.  She  was  accord- 
ingly sent  into  the  garden  to  do  weeding  and  other  such 
light  tasks. 

But  here  her  work  being  merely  nominal,  and  super- 
vision consequently  none  too  strict,  she  was  left  more 
or  less  to  herself.  She  had  been  thus  employed  for 
some  days — and  till  one  evening  at  '*  lock-up  "  time 
when,  being  found  absent,  a  search  was  instituted  at 
once. 

The  garden — naturally  the  first  place  to  be  searched 
— was  a  very  large  one,  containing  sago  and  other  such 
vegetable  crops  of  considerable  growth,  in  any  of  which 
she  might  easily  have  concealed  herself;  but  to  find, 
among  so  many,  the  one  she  had  selected,  if  any,  was 
obviously  no  easy  matter. 

Night  following  evening  so  rapidly,  as  it  does  in  the 
tropics,  it  soon  became  quite  dark ;  but  lanterns  being 
procured,  the  hunt  was  continued  till  not  a  crop,  or 
bush  exceeding  two  feet  high,  was  left  unsearched. 

There  remained  now  only  the  open  spaces  between 
the  main  buildings  and  the  outer  wall,  where,  in  some 
dark  corner,  the  missing  woman  might  be  hid,  and  to 
these  the  search  was  now  directed ;  but  for  some  time 
with  no  better  success,  till,  finally,  in  a  distant  corner, 
standing  up  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  south  and  east 
walls,  a  thin  slip  of  bamboo  was  found. 

The  bamboo  was  one  of  some  which  had  been  used 
for  training  vines  along  the  ground,  and  so  thin  and 
flexible,  that  it  could  easily  be  bent,  and  moreover  too 
short  to  reach  the  top  of  the  wall,  which,  at  this  point, 
was  some  seventeen  feet  in  height.  Yet  with  nothing 
but  this  short,  fragile,  lath-like  pole  to  aid  her,  the 
woman  had  evidently  scaled  the  wall,  for  there  were 
marks  of  naked  feet  on  either  side  of  it  and  also  on  the 
top  !  The  ground  on  the  other  side  was  hard — in  fact, 
the  public  road — and  yet  she  had  apparently  dropped 
on  this   without  sustaining   any  injuries  sufficient  to 
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cripple  her  further  movements,  and,  as  she  was  nowhere 
to  be  found,  must  obviously  have  escaped ! 

However,  as  with  all  prisoners,  her  name,  address, 
and  all  particulars  being  noted  in  the  "  register  of 
admission,"  two  warders  were  dispatched  at  once  to  her 
home  in  the  village  she  had  named,  with  orders  to  arrest 
and  bring  her  back  if  found. 

Arriving  at  the  village  close  on  dawn,  they  soon 
discovered  her,  calmly  sleeping  in  the  verandah  of  a 
neighbour's  hut,  tightly  clasping  her  two  little  ones, 
who  lay  on  either  side  of  her,  both  also  fast  asleep ! 

The  mother,  though  she  must  have  been  necessarily 
much  exhausted  after  her  long  tramp,  had  evidently 
sought  and  found  her  children  first,  before  thinking  of 
rest,  then — in  her  ignorance — probably  believing  she 
was  now  safe  from  pursuit,  had  fallen  off  to  sleep. 

But,  alas  !  for  her  hopes  ;  for,  notwithstanding  the 
courage,  ingenuity  and  endurance  she  had  displayed, 
all  her  efforts  had  proved  in  vain,  and  she  was  back 
again  inside  the  jail  before  noon  that  very  day !  The 
second  parting  from  her  children — as  described  by  the 
two  warders — having  evidently  been,  if  possible,  more 
painful  to  witness  than  the  first. 

Thus — though  docile  and  obedient  as  before — from 
the  day  of  her  return  to  within  three  months  of  her 
release,  she  never  ceased  weeping,  nor  would  she  work  ; 
but  the  "open-air  cure"  was  not  prescribed  again. 
Hence,  on  the  day  she  left  the  jail,  her  physical 
condition  was  not  such  as  to  reflect  any  credit  on  the 
establishment,  so  far  as  its  dietary  system  was  concerned. 

?(t  ?(t  5ff  9(f  ^ 

The  second  instance  of  paternal  devotion  I  refer  to 
— in  this  case  that  of  a  father,  an  old  Sikh — was  perhaps 
even  more  pathetic  in  its  way.  It  occurred  at  the 
central  jail  on  the  day  before  a  batch  of  *^  long-term  " 
convicts  were  to  be  deported  to  the  Andaman  Penal 
Settlement. 

The  "  convict  steamer "  was  timed  to  sail  with  the 
next  morning's  tide,  and  all  her  destined  "  passengers," 
having  been  duly  examined  by  the  medical  officer,  and 
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pronounced  fit  to  take  the  voyage,  also  free  from 
contagious  disease,  had  been  locked  up  for  the  night. 

I  had  been  busy  all  the  day,  examining  the  several 
warrants,  superintending  final  preparations,  etc.,  and, 
having  strolled  out  for  a  breath  of  fresh  air  before 
dinner,  was  walking  along  the  road,  leading  from  the 
jail  to  a  bridge  across  the  river,  when  I  saw  a  tall,  old, 
and  decrepit-looking  native,  and  evidently  a  **  Sikh," 
coming  towards  me. 

He  tottered  as  he  walked,  seeming  much  exhausted, 
and  was  carrying  a  long  staff  over  his  shoulder,  to  the 
end  of  which  was  slung  a  small  bundle.  He  stopped  as 
we  met  and,  salaaming  to  me,  asked  **  if  this  was  the 
way  to  the  *big  jail  khana/  "*  and,  on  my  replying 
that  it  was,  said  he  had  come  all  the  way  from  Lahore 
to  see  his  son,  whom  he  had  heard  was  to  be  sent  off  to 
a  prison  at  a  place  called  "  Tappoo  "  f  across  the  seas  ! 

I  replied  that  I  was  sorry,  but  as  the  prisoners  for 
transportation  were  all  locked  up  for  the  night,  and 
were  to  leave  at  daylight,  it  was  quite  impossible  for 
him  to  have  this  interview.  On  hearing  this  the  old 
man  collapsed,  his  staff  and  bundle  fell  to  the  ground, 
and,  leaning  against  a  tree  to  save  himself  from  falling 
too,  he  said — 

"  Listen,  sahib !  "  he  began,  in  a  voice  quivering 
with  emotion.  *'  I  have  come  all  the  way  from  beyond 
Lahore  to  see  my  son — my  only  child,  sahib  ! — before  I 
die  !  I  have  spent  all  the  money  I  possessed  to  pay  for 
the  railway  "  ticus,"  J  and  now  you  tell  me  I  cannot 
see  him  !  But  surely,  sahib,"  he  continued  passionately, 
"  if  you  will  speak  to  the  great  sahib  who  rules  this  big 
jail,  he  would  grant  me  this  small  boon,  for  which  I 
would  call  blessings  on  your  honour  all  my  life." 

I  now  told  him  that  I  was  myself  the  sahib  in 
charge  of  this  jail ;  but  repeated  **  that,  much  as  I 
regretted  having  to  refuse,  I  could  not,  for  the  reasons 
already  stated,  grant  his  request,"  adding,  however, 
that  "  I  would  give  his  son  any  message  he  wished  to 
send  him." 

*  Prison.  f  Native  name  for  the  "  Andamans."  t  Ticket. 
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Evidently  seeing  I  was  determined — as  in  the 
circumstances  the  rules  required  that  I  should  be — and 
that  his  long  journey  had,  therefore,  been  taken  in 
vain,  the  old  man,  pluckily  pulling  himself  together, 
though  the  expression  on  his  face  showed  the  mental 
agony  he  was  suffering,  picked  up  his  staff  and  bundle 
and,  saying  ''  there  was  nothing  left  for  him  but  to 
return  to  his  home  to  die/'  turned  back  the  way  he  had 
come. 

But  the  emotion  he  had  shown,  as  revealed  by  the 
agonised  expression  on  his  features  as  he  turned  away, 
was  more  than  my  own  feelings  could  endure;  so, 
regardless  of  the  risk  I  ran,  I  called  to  him  to  come 
back,  and  then  told  him  "  I  would  see  what  I  could 
do/'  His  gratitude  was  such  as  a  native  seldom  shows. 
Not  that  he  said  much,  for  the  Hindustani  language  is 
curiously  deficient  in  this  respect ;  but  the  sudden 
change  from  abject  misery  to  absolute  delight  that 
came  over  his  face,  spoke  more  eloquently  than  a  score 
of  words  could  have  expressed  it. 

It  was  already  growing  dark,  so  telling  him  to 
follow  me,  I  walked  back  to  the  jail  and,  as  we  reached 
the  gates,  I  saw  him  looking  enquiringly  at  the  build- 
ings, wondering  doubtless  at  the  death-like  silence  that 
prevailed,  as  well  he  might,  for — though  possibly  one 
of  the  largest  prisons  in  the  world,  containing  over  two 
thousand  inmates — except  for  the  footsteps  of  the 
sentries,  patrolling  their  beats,  not  a  sound  was  to  be 
heard. 

I  called  for  the  jailor,  who  presently  appeared, 
seemingly  none  too  pleased  at  being  disturbed,  for  like 
myself  he,  too,  had  passed  an  arduous  day.  Moreover, 
though  an  excellent  and  most  efficient  subordinate 
official,  he  was  of  an  exceptionally  morose  and 
grumpy  disposition  and  obstinate  as  a  mule,  especially 
as  regards  the  observance  of  rules  and  regulations,  of 
which  he  possessed  a  knowledge  apt  to  be  incon- 
veniently accurate  at  times,  as  will  be  seen. 

I  explained  to  him  the  reasons  for  my  untimely 
visit  and,  repeating  the  old  man's  story,  concluded  by 
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saying  that,  as  his  case  was  a  most  unusual  and  pitiable 
one,  I  had  decided  to  accept  the  responsibility,  and  to 
let  him  have  an  interview  with  his  son  at  once. 

''  But,  sir,"  protested  the  jailor,  as  I  knew  he  would, 
**  the  transportation  prisoners  are  all  locked  up,  and  this 
one  is  in  a  ward  with  a  hundred  desperate  men,  mostly 
*  life-termers '  ;  it  would  be  unsafe,  even  with  the 
whole  guard  present,  to  unlock  that  ward  at  this  hour. 
Besides,"  he  added,  **  quite  against  the  rules  ! " 

That  the  man  was  right  I  knew  full  well,  and  yet  it 
seemed  such  a  trivial  concession  to  make,  as  compared 
with  all  the  old  man  had  suffered  to  obtain  it,  that  I 
still  resolved  to  risk  it. 

"  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Coleman,"  I  replied,  "  but  it  must 
be  done  !  So  please  turn  out  the  guard.  See  they  are 
fully  armed.  Take  them  with  you  to  the  ward  and 
bring  the  convict  to  the  office,  where  I  shall  await  him 
with  his  father."  Not  daring  to  disobey  an  order  so 
distinctly  given,  he  went  off,  muttering  to  himself 
something  anent  ^'  rules  and  regulations,"  but  which  I 
thought  it  best  to  pretend  I  hadn't  heard. 

Nevertheless,  within  ten  minutes  the  tread  of 
disciplined  feet  was  heard  on  the  inner  verandah,  and 
immediately  afterwards  the  guard  appeared  at  the 
grated  window  of  the  office,  where  refractory  prisoners, 
brought  up  to  me  for  orders,  were  generally  inter- 
viewed. 

By  the  light  of  a  solitary  lantern,  the  old  man 
stood  intently  watching  this  grating.  Presently,  in 
the  midst  of  the  guard  appeared,  in  convict  clothing,  a 
youth  of  about  nineteen.  He  was  tall,  even  for  a  Sikh, 
and  upright  as  a  dart.  The  old  man  gave  one  look  at 
him  and  burst  into  tears.  The  boy  looked  too,  and 
instantly  recognising  who  it  was,  caught  hold  of  the 
grating  for  support,  and  for  a  moment  seemed  as  if 
about  to  faint ;  but  nature  coming  to  the  rescue  he, 
too,  burst  into  tears.  Thus,  for  a  while,  they  stood, 
both  weeping,  close  to  one  another  and  yet  far  apart, 
for  the  grating  was  between  them  I 

The  father  was  the  first  to  speak.     *'  My  son,"  he 
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began  in  tremulous  accents,  "  I  have  come  all  this  way 
to  see  you  and  say  farewell  before  I  die  ;  "  then,  pausing 
to  brush  away  his  tears,  continued  :  *'  But  hearing  that 
this  land  of  Tappoo  is  mountainous  and  wild,  I  have 
brought  with  me  a  pair  of  shoes  to  protect  your  feet 
from  thorns  and  stones " 

Here  he  was  interrupted  by  the  jailor,  who  in  his 
harsh  voice  and,  fortunately,  unintelligible  Hindustani, 
was  heard  protesting  loudly  that  *'  No  convict  in 
the  Andamans  is  allowed  to  wear  fancy  shoes — it's 
against  the  rules  !  " 

"  And  now,  my  boy,'*  continued  the  old  man,  bliss- 
fully ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  these  comments,  ''  you 
are  going  away  from  your  own  country  and  amongst 
strangers,  and  where  there  will  be  no  '  gurus '  (priests) 
to  help  you  to  keep  up  our  great  faith,  so  I  have 
brought  you  also  a  copy  of  the  '  good  book,'  to  read 
a  page  of  which,  each  day,  is  the  last  request  that  I  now 
make  !  "  And  again  from  the  bundle  he  produced  a  copy 
of  the  ''  Granth,"  *  —the  "  Koran  "  or  Bible  of  the 
Sikhs — and  laying  it  reverently  on  the  floor  beside,  but 
apart  from,  the  shoes,  begged  me  to  have  them  made 
over  to  the  youth. 

But  here  again  the  irrepressible  Mr.  Coleman  inter- 
vened. *'  It's  against  the  regulations,  sir,"  he  shouted 
through  the  grating.  "See  section  —  page  —  of  the 
*  Jail  and  Andaman  Transportation  Code,' "  and  quoting 
with  fiendish  accuracy,  almost  verbatim,  went  on  :  '*  No 
prisoner  deported  to  the  Andaman  Penal  Settlement 
shall  be  permitted  to  carry  any  personal  property, 
books " 

But  interrupting  his  parrot-like  repetition  of  the 
rule,  I  now  told  the  old  man  that,  as  time  was  up,  the 
interview  must  close,  adding  that  as  I  knew  the  "  burra 
sahib  "  at  Tappoo,  I  would  write  to  him  about  his  son, 
and  would  send  the  shoes  and  book  out  in  a  special 

*  The  original,  consisting  of  the  "  Adi "  and  "  Gobindo,"  1st  and  2nd 
Granths  respectively,  and  called  the  "  Granth  Sahib,"  is  preserved  in  the 
Golden  Temple  at  Amritsur  and  much  reverenced.  See  "  The  History  of  the 
Sikhs,"  by  0.  E.  Buckland,  C.I.E.,  I.C.S.,  in  the  Quarterly  Review  of 
July,  1911. — Author. 
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parcel   from  myself  and   ask  to  have  them  given  to 
him. 

Then,  noticing  from  the  ticket  round  his  neck  that 
the  convict's  sentence  was  only  for  ten  years,  I  asked 
how — seeing  his  offence  was  one  of  murder — he  had 
come  off  so  lightly  ? 

*'  My  boy  killed  a  man  who  had  disgraced  a  member 
of  our  family,  and  therefore  did  what  he  was  in  honour 
bound  to  do  !  "  replied  the  old  man  proudly  ;  and,  with 
a  final  word  or  two  of  farewell  to  the  youth,  turned 
sadly  away. 

Then,  on  a  sign  from  me  to  the  jailor,  came  the 
order  promptly  :  "  Attention  !  prisoner  in  the  centre. 
March  !  "  But  as  the  guard  closed  round  their  prisoner, 
who,  towering  half  a  head  above  the  tallest,  looked 
round  for  a  last  glimpse  of  his  father,  the  latter  turned 
to  him  again,  and  raising  his  arms  above  his  head, 
muttered  some  words  in  his  own  language,  a  blessing 
doubtless  on  the  son  he  would  never  see  again  ! 

I  saw  the  old  man  to  the  gates  and,  shaking  him  by 
the  hand,  wished  him  God- speed,  with  the  tears,  I  was 
not  ashamed  to  feel,  starting  to  my  eyes,  for  this  inter- 
view and  parting  were  sufficient  to  unnerve  even  an 
official,  generally  believed  to  be  so  callous  as  the  head 
of  a  big  jail ! 

That  night  I  wrote,  as  I  had  promised,  to  the 
Governor  of  the  Andamans,  telling  him  the  story  of  the 
old  Sikh  and  of  his  son,  and  of  the  present  I  was  sending 
for  the  latter. 

The  next  morning,  in  the  grey  of  the  dawn,  I  saw  the 
young  convict — one  of  two  hundred  and  fifty — shipped 
on  board  the  Asiatic  Steamship  Co.'s  steamer  Maharani, 
bound  for  Port  Blair,  and  amongst  the  many  parcels, 
which  she  doubtless  carried,  was  mine,  containing  the 
**  Granth  "  and  the  pair  of  gaudy  red  shoes  ! 


CHAPTEE  XXXIII 

I  HAD  now  arrived  at  a  period  of  my  service  in  the  jail 
department  when,  being  now  the  Senior  Superintendent, 
I  could  reasonably  look  forward  to  acting,  for  short 
periods,  as  Inspector- General  of  Jails.  Meanwhile,  after 
having  held  charge  of  each  of  all  the  big  Bengal  jails  in 
turn,  I  found  myself  again  posted  to  Hazareebagh, 
where,  in  addition  to  the  central  and  district  jails,  I  was 
also  to  be  superintendent  of  the  European  Penitentiary 
described  in  a  previous  chapter. 

On  the  day  of  my  arrival  at  Hazareebagh,  I  was 
informed  by  the  officer  I  had  come  to  relieve,  that  a 
mutiny  had  broken  out  in  the  Penitentiary,  a  couple  of 
days  before,  the  number  of  prisoners  at  the  time 
being  close  on  a  hundred,  all  more  or  less  desperate 
characters,  and  many  of  them  ex-soldiers  discharged 
from  the  army  for  insubordination  ! 

It  appeared  that,  resenting  an  order  limiting  the 
expenditure  of  oil  for  their  ward-lamps,  some  of  them 
had  broken  into  the  storeroom.  Then,  procuring  tools 
from  the  work-shops  to  be  used  as  weapons,  had 
attacked  the  jailor,  his  assistant,  and  the  warders, 
finally  driving  them  out  of  the  building,  of  which  they 
had  remained  in  possession  for  some  time. 

Moreover,  it  had  been  feared  that  when  their  supply 
of  food  ran  out,  the  mutineers  would  overrun  the  civil 
station  and,  disarming  the  native  police,  who  were 
naturally  no  match  for  so  many  desperate  and  mostly 
disciplined  Europeans,  probably  loot  the  treasury  ;  in 
fact,  there  being  no  limit  to  the  enormities  they  might 
commit,  the  women  and  children  of  the  officials  and 
others  had  already  been  sent  away  1 
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Fortunately  some  six  hours  before  my  arrival,  a 
wing  of  a  Madras  regiment  marching  up-country  had 
arrived  at  Hazareebagh,  one  of  the  **  rest  camps "  on 
the  route,  and  was  at  once  requisitioned  by  the  super- 
intendent to  force  the  mutineers  back  into  their  cells, 
which  being  done,  literally  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
they  were  all  locked  up  again,  and  so,  for  the  time 
being,  were  secured  ! 

Such,  then,  was  the  condition  of  affairs  when  the 
next  morning,  accompanied  by  the  superintendent,  we 
visited  the  penitentiary  to  take  and  make  over  charge 
respectively. 

At  the  first  cell  door  we  stopped  at  we  saw — lolling 
up  against  the  bars — a  powerfully  built  young  prisoner 
aged  about  five-and-twenty.  I  asked  him  his  name,  on 
which,  looking  insolently  at  me,  he  replied,  "  Who  the 
devil  are  you  ?  "  **  I  am  your  new  superintendent  and 
wish  to  have  a  talk  to  you,"  I  answered,  quietly,  con- 
trolling my  temper  with  some  difiiculty.  Thereupon 
he  spat  on  the  floor  and,  turning  round,  walked  away 
to  the  far  end  of  the  cell ! 

I  questioned  several  others,  but  all  more  or  less 
with  the  same  result,  except  that  one  or  two  were  even 
more  insolent  and  insulting  than  the  first.  Seeing, 
therefore,  that  nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  persuasive 
methods,  we  completed  the  circuit  of  the  buildings,  and 
finally  returned  to  the  office  where — signing  all  the 
necessary  papers — my  predecessor  went  off  and  I  was 
left,  nominally  now  superintendent  of  the  establishment, 
but  with  no  more  control  over  it,  at  the  time,  than  the 
youngest  warder  there  ! 

Reflecting  on  the  situation,  my  thoughts  went  back 
to  the  days  when  as  a  stowaway,  seaman,  railway 
guard,  and  finally  police  officer,  I  believed  I  had  seen 
the  very  worst  side  of  human  nature.  But  I  knew 
now  how  greatly  I  had  been  mistaken,  for  here  were, 
apparently,  a  set  of  the  roughest,  dare-devil  desperados, 
such  as  I  had  never  met  before,  and  who,  so  far  as  I 
could  judge,  had  more  of  the  nature  of  wild  animals 
than  human  beings ! 
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However,  though  feeling  absolutely  hopeless  at  the 
time,  I  was  determined  to  conquer  them  in  the  end  ;  but 
I  knew  it  would  be  a  Herculean  task,  and  so  it  proved, 
by  reason  of  the  long-continued  resistance  of  the  men, 
which,  though  now  necessarily  passive,  was  none  the 
less  difficult  to  overcome. 

On  the  third  morning  after  my  assumption  of  office, 
being  the  fifth  day  since  the  mutiny  broke  out,  the 
civil  surgeon,  who  was  also  my  colleague,  asked  "  what 
I  intended  to  do  ? "  "  Keep  them  in  their  cells  till 
they  give  in,"  I  replied,  for  I  had  not  as  yet  formed  any 
definite  plans. 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  and,  hinting  that  it  would 
probably  be  "  the  other  way  about,"  went  ojff  to  his 
duties.  The  next  morning  he  again  approached  me  on 
the  subject,  pointing  out  that  the  cells  were  not  intended 
to  be  occupied  for  longer  than  a  night  or  two  at  a  time ; 
consequently  they  had  become  insanitary,  and  he  feared 
an  epidemic  of  cholera  might  break  out  any  moment. 

This,  I  knew,  was  more  than  probable ;  and  yet 
there  were  no  other  means  of  keeping  the  men  apart ; 
for  to  put  them — even  in  batches — into  wards  would  be 
too  hazardous  an  expedient.  Hence,  though  feeling  I 
was  incurring  a  serious  responsibility,  I  decided  to  keep 
them  where  they  were  till  they  submitted. 

For  the  rest  of  that  day,  and  till  far  into  the  night, 
I  racked  my  brains  to  find  some  way  out  of  the 
difficulty — and  finally  hit  upon  a  plan,  which  though 
drastic  in  its  measures  and  probably  unique,  was,  I 
considered,  in  the  circumstances,  justifiable  to  adopt  as 
the  only  method  likely  to  succeed  in  bringing  the  men 
to  their  senses. 

The  plan  I  had  devised  was  briefly  this.  Firstly  to 
select  the  most  turbulent  of  the  prisoners,  then,  with  a 
strong  body — consisting  of  the  four  European  and  half 
a  dozen  other  warders — to  bring  him  forcibly  out  of 
his  cell,  then,  if  still  recalcitrant,  place  him  on  the 
"triangle'* — previously  erected  in  front  of  the  cells — 
and  give  him  the  full  complement  of  thirty  stripes 
allowed  by  the  rules.      This  punishment  to  be  repeated. 
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one  by  one,  on  the  others,  till  the  examples  thus  made 
had  had  the  effect  desired. 

Thus,  when  the  doctor  came  to  me  again  next 
morning,  this  time  insisting,  as  the  medical  officer, 
responsible  for  the  health  of  the  prisoners,  that  the 
men  must  be  let  out  at  once  so  that  their  cells  might 
be  cleaned,  I  told  him  what  I  proposed  to  do,  provided 
he  agreed,  and  that  the  men  selected  were  pronounced 
fit  to  bear  the  punishment  suggested. 

But,  so  far  from  agreeing  to  my  proposal,  he  seemed 
to  think  me  mad  to  have  made  it,  declaring  it  would 
make  matters  worse,  and  probably  lead  to  bloodshed  if 
attempted  I  However,  when  I  pointed  out  that  if  I  did 
as  he  wished,  the  men  might  refuse  to  return  to  their 
cells  to  be  locked  up,  he  seemed  to  hesitate ;  then, 
realising  that  the  military  had  left,  and  that  the 
native  police  could  not  cope  with  such  a  large  number 
of  desperate  and  mostly  disciplined  Europeans,  finally 
gave  in. 

I  lost  no  time  in  making  the  necessary  preparations  ; 
then  the  door  of  the  cell,  containing  the  man  I  had 
selected  as  the  first  to  undergo  the  test,  being  opened, 
the  warders  rushed  in  and,  seizing  the  occupant,  who 
struggled  furiously,  kicking,  biting,  and  swearing  at  his 
captors,  bore  him  off  to  the  **  triangle." 

To  this — after  being  duly  stethescoped  and  other- 
wise examined  by  an  assistant  surgeon — he  was  firmly 
secured,  and  being  still,  obviously,  unrepentant,  received 
his  thirty  stripes,  which,  to  do  him  justice,  he  bore 
manfully  and  with  extraordinary  fortitude,  for  not  a 
sound  escaped  his  lips,  though  the  punishment  was 
severe ;  but,  judging  from  his  demeanour  when  it  was 
over,  he  was  certainly  a  sadder,  if  not  a  wiser  man. 

I  then  interviewed  the  next  man  I  had  selected, 
questioning  him  through  the  bars  of  his  cell,  and  as  he, 
too,  was  still  defiant,  the  same  procedure  was  repeated, 
and  so  on  till  no  less  than  eleven  mutineers  had  been 
similarly  treated  ;  and  I  now  began  to  fear  I  had  under- 
taken a  bigger  task  than  I  could  finish,  for  so  far  the 
floggings  had  made  no  impression  on  the  rest,  and  it 
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was  obviously  undesirable,  if  not  actually  impossible,  to 
flog  nearly  half  the  number  in  the  jail !  However,  to 
my  infinite  relief  and  satisfaction,  on  questioning  the 
next  prisoner  I  had  chosen,  that  is  to  say  the  twelfth, 
he  came  smartly  to  attention  and,  saluting  me  respect- 
fully, said  "  he  was  very  sorry  to  have  behaved  so 
foolishly,  and  that  if  I  would  forgive  him,  was  ready 
to  *  turn  to '  and  promise  to  give  no  further  trouble  !  " 

Seeing  he  was  evidently  in  earnest,  I  accepted  his 
apology,  then  visited  all  the  remaining  mutineers, 
receiving  the  same  apologetic  statement  from  each ;  but 
thinking  it  impolitic  to  betray  undue  anxiety  to  let 
them  off  at  once — though  at  heart  glad  enough  to  do 
so  ! — replied  in  each  case  that  I  would  give  them  time 
to  think  the  matter  over !  Meanwhile  I  caused  the  cells 
to  be  opened,  one  by  one,  and  thoroughly  cleansed. 

The  next  morning  the  doors  of  all  the  cells  were 
thrown  open,  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the 
whole  body  of  prisoners — excepting  the  eleven  punished, 
who  were  in  hospital — marched  off  to  their  respective 
tasks,  as  well  behaved  and  orderly  as  if  they  were  a 
**  company  "  on  parade  under  their  captain's  command  ! 

But  though  this  serious  mutiny  had  thus  been 
quelled,  and  was  never  again  attempted,  my  troubles 
were  by  no  means  at  an  end,  for,  in  less  than  a  month 
later,  another  one  arose  which,  though  it  caused  me  less 
anxiety,  officially,  ended  in  a  tragedy  in  which  I  came 
perilously  near  to  being  the  second  victim. 

In  this  instance,  however,  a  civilian  prisoner  was 
the  primary  cause  of  the  trouble,  a  man  named  Overton, 
self-styled  an  American,  but  in  fact  a  negro,  and  black 
as  the  ace  of  spades,  who,  together  with  a  European 
seaman,  having  been  convicted  of  highway  robbery  and 
manslaughter,  had  been  sentenced  to  ten  years'  im- 
prisonment. 

This  Overton  was  a  big,  powerful  man,  who  had, 
from  his  cell  window,  witnessed  the  punishments  being 
inflicted  on  the  eleven  mutineers.  Being  mutinously 
inclined  himself,  he  had  apparently  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he,  too,  might  some  day  deserve  and  be 
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awarded  a  similar  castigation ;  hence,  to  avoid  such  a 
possible  catastrophe,  had  resolved  to  escape. 

^  One  evening,  a  few  days  later,  when  some  outside 
workmen,  who  had  been  employed  on  repairs,  were 
going  home,  he  induced  one  of  them  to  lend  him  a 
blanket  and,  wrapping  this  well  round  him,  attempted 
to  pass  out  through  the  wicket  with  the  gang ;  but, 
being  enormously  broad-shouldered,  and  this  exit  very 
narrow,  he  tried  to  pass  through  sideways,  an  act  which, 
attracting  the  warder's  attention,  caused  him  to  be 
detected  at  once  and  arrested. 

His  attempt  to  escape  being  reported  to  me  im- 
mediately according  to  the  rules,  I  enquired  into  the 
matter  instantly,  and,  ordering  heavy,  ten-pound  fetters 
to  be  worn  by  him  for  a  month,  as  a  preliminary 
punishment,  waited  to  see  them  welded  on. 

The  next  morning,  while  at  breakfast,  I  received  an 
urgent  note  from  the  jailor,  asking  me  "  to  come  over 
immediately,  as  the  prisoner  Overton  had  jumped  down 
into  the  big  well !  " — a  description  well  merited,  being 
about  twenty-five  feet  in  diameter  and  nearly  a  hundred 
from  the  surface  of  the  ground  to  its  bed  in  depth. 

I  hurried  over  at  once,  and  enquiring  from  the  head 
warder  for  the  jailor,  was  informed  that  both  he  and 
his  assistant,  as  well  as  all  the  warders,  had  gone  to 
the  well,  where  I  followed  them  as  fast  as  I  could  run. 
Here  I  found  a  dozen  or  more  prisoners,  all  standing 
on  the  platform  round  the  trap-door,  through  which 
their  wretched  comrade  had  evidently  plunged  into  the 
well. 

Pushing  my  way  past  them,  I  looked  down  into 
the  water,  some  fifty  feet  below,  but  could  see  nothing 
of  the  man,  nor  were  there  any  sounds  to  indicate  that 
he  was  still  alive.  Then  looking  round  for  the  jailor, 
found  that  neither  he  nor  any  other  jail  official  was 
there ;  and,  on  my  enquiring  where  they  were,  a  surly 
voice  from  amongst  the  crowd,  now  closing  round 
me,  replied  that  "  they  had  all  gone  off  to  fetch  a 
grapnel." 

Realising  now  that  I  was  alone  amongst  the  desperate 
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ruffians — ten  of  whom  I  recognised  as  being  the  men  I 
had  ordered  to  be  flogged ! — I  felt  that  my  position 
was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  somewhat  critical ;  but 
assuming  an  indifference  I  was  very  far  from  feeling,  I 
asked  again,  though  only  to  gain  time  to  think  the 
matter  over,  **  How  long  they  had  been  gone  ?  " 

To  this  question  none  replied  ;  but  from  the  scowling 
looks  they  gave  me,  and  a  remark  or  two  I  overheard, 
it  was  quite  evident  they  were  thinking  that  here  was 
their  opportunity  for  taking  their  revenge,  for  there  was 
not  a  single  witness  present  to  give  evidence  against 
them,  should  they  decide  to  push  me,  *'  accidentally/* 
down  into  the  well ! 

With  a  prevision,  born  doubtless  of  the  peril  I  was 
in,  I  now  saw  that  my  only  road  to  safety  lay  in  going 
down  the  well  myself,  and  to  remain,  swimming  there 
in  the  dark,  till  the  jailor,  or  some  other  jail  official, 
should  come  upon  the  scene.  Thus,  with  the  rapidity 
with  which  decision  follows  thought  on  such  occasions, 
1  resolved  to  do  it,  but  ostensibly  with  the  object  of 
rescuing  the  would-be  suicide. 

However,  to  gain  more  time  again,  I  asked,  while 
backing  slowly  from  the  trap-door:  '*How  long  has 
Overton  been  down  ? "  There  was  a  pause,  and  then 
the  first  man  I  had  had  flogged  replied  roughly :  "  Not 
more'n  than  ten  minutes,  I  reckon."  "Then  he  may 
be  still  alive  ! "  I  exclaimed,  and,  unbuttoning  my  coat 
as  I  put  the  question,  asked  :  "  How  much  water  is  there 
in  the  well?"  The  same  man  replied  again,  though 
evidently  still  wondering  why  I  wished  to  know  :  "  Forty 
to  fifty  feet,  I  guess,"  he  said,  but,  I  noticed,  more 
civilly  than  before.  "  Fifty  feet ! "  I  cried,  affecting 
surprise,  for  I  knew  the  depth  to  a  foot.  "  Why,  that's 
nothing!  I  once  brought  a  man  up  through  more 
water  than  that,"  and,  throwing  off  my  coat  and  shoes, 
approached  the  trap-door,  intending  to  throw  up  my 
hands,  as  if  about  to  dive,  then,  suddenly  to  slide  down 
by  the  chain  attached  to  the  bucket  for  drawing  up 
the  water. 

But  now  a  strange  thing  happened,  for  as  I  was, 
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ostensibly,  on  the  point  of  diving,  the  man  who  had 
answered  my  questions  and,  incidentally,  the  greatest 
ruffian  in  the  crowd,  thrust  his  arm  across  my  chest. 
"  You  are  not  going  to  dive  down  there ! "  he  said, 
roughly,  and  with  unmistakable  determination  pushing 
me  back.  I  ordered  him  angrily  to  take  away  his  arm, 
but  he  still  held  it  there,  muttering  as  he  thrust  me 
back  yet  further  :  "  I  was  here  when  this  here  well  was 
blasted,  and  know  there's  a  rock  three  feet  below  the 
surface,  on  which  you  would  be  brained." 

Astonished  beyond  description  at  this  display  of 
interest  in  my  fate  on  the  part  of  one,  too,  I  had  reason 
to  regard  as  my  bitterest  enemy,  I  stood  still  for  a 
moment,  wondering  what  it  might  mean.  Then, 
glancing  at  the  sea  of  faces  round  me,  was  none  the 
less  surprised  to  see  the  change  that  had  come  over 
them,  for,  while  but  a  minute  or  two  before,  one  and 
all  had  worn  a  look  of  hatred,  as  intense  as  apparently 
revengeful,  the  expression  on  all  now  was  as  undoubtedly 
of  admiration  and  respect ! 

Though  still  puzzled  for  a  while,  I  soon  guessed, 
however,  that  what  had  wrought  this  sudden  change 
was  this.  Hardened  ruffians  though  they  were,  they, 
like  many  such  men,  admired  and  respected  but  one 
trait  in  friend  or  foe,  viz.  true  courage — a  quality 
which,  deceived  by  my  compulsory,  though  apparently 
well-simulated  braggadocio,  they  believed  they  had 
found  in  me ! 

The  fact  being  that  they  had  thought  I  really  meant 
to  dive  down  through  fifty  feet  of  water  and,  at  the 
risk  of  my  life,  try  to  rescue  a  "  buck  nigger  "  who  was 
both  a  murderer  and  a  thief;  whereas  I  had  had  no 
intention  of  doing  any  such  heroic  deed  and,  moreover, 
had  never  been  in  a  more  abject  state  of  terror  than  at 
the  moment  when  I  was  pretending  "to  be  about 
to  dive ! " 

It  was  indeed  in  very  truth  a  typical  example  of  the 
saying  that  "  All's  well  that  ends  well,"  though  never, 
surely,  has  a  reputation  for  courage  been  so  easily,  or 
undeservedly,   acquired  before !     However,  prompt  to 
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take  advantage  of  this  most  fortunate  misconception,  I 
now  ordered  the  men  to  set  about  the  rescue  at  once,  and 
they — once  my  bitterest  foes — being  now  my  willing 
slaves,  were  soon  flying  in  all  directions  in  search  of 
grapnels,  ropes,  jailors,  warders,  etc.,  all  of  which,  and 
whom  were  speedily  collected. 

But  despite  all  their  efforts  and  mine,  the  dead 
body  of  the  convict  was  not  recovered  till  next  day, 
when,  after  a  post-mortem  examination,  the  doctor 
pronounced  the  man  to  have  died  from  fracture  of  the 
skull — a  verdict  which  to  me  was  painfully  reminiscent 
of  the  warning  I  had  been  given  ! 

Thus  ended  an  incident  which,  though  from  the 
moment  I  had  stepped  on  to  the  well  to  the  strangely 
fortuitous  conversion  of  my  foes,  had  barely  occupied 
five  minutes,  was  yet  probably  the  most  perilous  I  had 
experienced  in  the  course  of  my  long  and  adventurous 
career,  and,  as  it  so  happened,  proved  to  be  the  last  one 
of  any  interest  I  was  destined  to  experience. 

For  after  this  adventure  I  had  no  further  trouble 
while  I  remained  in  charge  of  these  important  jails,  nor 
when  eventually  transferred  to  another,  for  there  too  I 
enjoyed  a  further  period  of  similar  immunity  till,  at 
length,  as  I  had  hoped,  was  appointed  to  act  as  Inspector- 
General  of  Jails,  in  which  exalted  position  I  had  nothing 
more  exciting  to  contend  with  than  "  reports  and 
returns,"  though  my  duties  were  both  responsible  and 
heavy. 

I  acted  in  this  capacity  for  some  months,  then,  on 
the  return  of  the  permanent  incumbent,  again  held 
charge  of  one  or  two  of  the  more  important  jails  in 
turn,  where  for  a  year  or  two  I  passed  a  more  or  less 
uneventful  life ;  maybe  because  I  had  already  exhausted, 
and  possibly  exceeded,  the  number  of  adventures  which 
I  had  been  predestined  to  experience  when  my  horoscope 
was  cast ! 

Finally,  after  a  period  of  over  forty  years,  having 
served  longer  than  the  rules  had  either  contemplated 
or  provided  for,  I  retired  from  the  Service,  full  of  years, 
though  sadly  deficient  in  rupees,  to  end  my  days  in  the 
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vain  attempt  to  solve  that  difficult  and  time-worn 
problem  :  liow  to  make  two  ends,  that  refuse  to  meet, 
unite  ?  However,  as  each  monthly  *'  pay  day  "  comes 
round,  I  am  pleasantly  reminded  that,  though  now  of 
no  account,  I,  at  any  rate,  once  had  been  one  of  the 
many  thousand  infinitesimal  cog-wheels  in  the  machinery 
of  that  huge  administrative  engine  by  which  our  great 
Empire  in  the  East  is  governed,  and  has  its  being.  For, 
however  insignificant  many  of  these  may  be,  it  is  to 
these  many  thousand  human  cog-wheels,  which  in  the 
aggregate  make  up  the  concrete  administrative  body 
of  officials,  that  the  Government  of  India  owes  its  past 
prosperity.  And  why?  Because  of  the  loyalty  and 
devotion,  inherent  in  all  properly  constituted  English- 
men, to  their  country,  king,  and  duty. 

But  changes  are  being  wrought — wisely  or  unwisely, 
remains  to  be  seen — by  which  large  numbers  of  the 
present  white  officials  will  give  place  to  natives  of  the 
soil — changes  which,  to  all  who  know  their  India  from 
within,  must  seem  at  the  best  a  somewhat  hazardous 
experiment.     However,  time  alone  will  show. 
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